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THE EGYPTIANS AT HOME. 


i ee and Napoleon made predictions concerning the town of 
Alexandria. The second said it was to be a place of the highest polit- 
ical and commercial importance; the first that it was to be the capital of the 
world. The predictions, remaining so far unverified, imply that these warriors 
were better at destroying towns than laying the foundation of their future 
greatness. Alexander was to sit on this neck of land, the warrior-god, and 
hold three continents in awe; and doubtless some ambitious dream of a like 
character passed. through the mind of the modern captain when he, in turn, con- 
quered the country. These brilliant prophecies were recorded, and the town 
comes down to us to-day considerably less in size than Cairo, and of a hybrid, 
unsatisfactory appearance, being neither oriental nor western. Yet was the 
town and the country carefully handled when the first Ptolemy came down 
from Macedonia to take charge of its destinies. He had served as a general 
under Alexander, upon whose death he was made governor of Egypt, and after- 
ward he made himself king. He was well fitted to deal with this people. Dur- 
ing his rule the country reached the height of its prosperity. He extended great 
privileges to all who would settle in Alexandria, whether Jews or Greeks, which 
drew crowds to the place. Under his auspices arose the Tower of Pharos and 
the magnificent temple of Serapis. He founded an academy of learned men, 
who devoted themselves to the study of philosophy and other sciences. For their 
use, he made a collection of choice books, which grew under his successors to 
700,000 volumes. All books that he could lay hands on were seized and copied, 
the transcript returned to the owner, and the original placed inthe library. If 
these books had not been burned, the world would doubtless be wiser to-day 
than it is. This Ptolemy was the only good one of his race. He was simple in 
life and manner—borrowing his neighbors’ plate when he gave a large enter- 
tainment; prudent, just, clement, and easy of access. At the time of his death he 
held several countries under the dominion of Egypt—and now Egypt pays tri- 
bute to the Sultan. Ever since the death of this wise Ptolemy, Alexandria has 
been declining in population and importance. His successors generally, with 
perhaps the exception of his son and grandson, were given to dissipation, in- 
trigue, quarrels, and cruelty. 
The contemplation of the mongrel city, composed largely of Jews and of 
inhabitants from Mediterranean lands, is unsatisfactory, and the mind turns from 
it to go back to the past—to St. Mark spreading the truths of the gospel; to 
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Origen straying from the truth, and preaching his fallacious doctrines to his 
too-willing hearers; to the grandeur of the ancient town with its more than 
half a million inhabitants, its four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four 
hundred theatres, and twelve thousand shops, which all tell a wonderful story 
of art and luxury; to the cowardly betrayal of Pompey; to Cesar swimming 
for life, holding aloft his ‘‘ Commentaries”; and to Cleopatra’s strange intro- 
duction to this Roman conqueror. 

In quitting the city the traveller feels as if Alexandria were but a sham 
Egypt, and he sets his sails for the breeze that shall waft him te where Isis 
sits enthroned, even Cairo; that is, he buys a ticket and goes by rail, as pro- 
saically as if he were on the Pennsylvania Central. The first glimpses of 
el Kahira, “the city of victory,” are seen through the sycamores and fig-trees 
with which its environs are clothed; through them here and there one sees the 
promise of further beauty in graceful minarets, glancing domes, and tall palins, 
which is hardly realized on near approach, Cairo being no exeeption to the 
rule that all towns of the East look best at a distance. Still, there is enough 
and to spare within its walls to make a sojourn here attractive. The change 
from the West to the East is great, and here Oriental life finds its high- 
est expression; in the flowing drapery and majestic movement of its inhabi- 
tants, in camels reposing in the shade of olive-trees or drinking at marble 
fountains, in groups of swarthy Egyptians in rich apparel, sipping coffee and 
smoking nargilehs, in the atmospheric effects of this remarkable climate, and 
the odors of the pomegranate and the orange wafted on a breeze as gentle as a 
maiden’s whisper. On coming here, one feels like old Hafiz when he said 
** Let us be crowned with roses, let us drink wine, and break up the tiresome 
old roof of heaven into new forms.” 

In the palaces of the Viceroy, or Khedive as he is now called, are seen 
the signs of Eastern luxury and the material civilization of France; delicately 
carved and gilded chairs, covered with finest silk; soft-tapestried divans run- 
ning around the walls; beds of solid silver, covered with glittering satin, cost- 
ing as much as $15,000 each; long Eastern pipes with mouth-pieces of lightest- 
colored amber, set with diamonds and precious stones, some of them valued at 
$30,000 apiece; gold trays, plates and goblets of gold, rimmed with gems— 
even diamonds; silver basins to wash the hands in before a repast; low, round 
silver tables, a foot high, for dining; magnificent cushions to recline on in 
smoking or eating; little coffee-cups of solid clusters of diamonds, rubies, or 
emeralds; hundreds of slaves in each establishment, eunuchs, waiting women 
in flowing costumes; immense rooms decorated in white and gold, azure and 
silver, rose and lily; floors of inlaid marble, porphyry, and alabaster; constant- 
ly playing fountains, whose trickling sounds fall so agreeably on the ear in a 
warm country; masses of gorgeously framed mirrors. One sees in all this 
that the French upholsterer has been at work trying his best to blend Paris and 
Cairo. In the East, where everything in the household is low and flowing, the 
assimilation has been difficult, in spite of which the French artist has achieved 
a certain measure of success. 

This is viceregal magnificence within. Without, again, is seen the French 
superstructure over the Oriental foundation, by which this ruler is governed in 
all his tastes. There is a French theatre and a company of French comedians, 
who play the style of comedy usually in vogue at the Variétés on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre. In his theatre are two loges grillées for his four wives, 


where they keep the visor of the box up and look through its latticed mask, 
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like caged birds. The place is much frequented by the higher officers of the 
court, who are usually well up in the French language. The ruler has forty 
gray Percheron horses, sent to him from France, where they were collected for 
him by one of the strikers of the coup d'état, well known for his horse procliv- 
ities. On the Shubra, which is the Zour du Lac or the Central Park of Cairo, 
some of these horses may be seen almost any afternoon, under the saddle, or 
hitched to calashes, broughams, or other vehicles common to the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and occasionally four of them to a chur-a-banc, with postilions in crim- 
son satin, fringed with gold, preceded by a French outrider. There is a race- 
course, constructed after the French pattern, in which the so-called reformers 
take a lively interest. If the Khedive gave the masses caviare in establishing 
the theatre, he presented them with pilaf in making a home institution of the 
circus. The spangled tumbler, the bare-faced woman going through balloon 
hoops on horseback, the fierce savage whirling his war club on the naked steed, 
the cunning juggler keeping aloft his knives and oranges, the grimacing man 
in white and red playing tricks on the ringmaster—these things are dear to the 
Egyptian heart, and men and women, spell-bound, watch the performance from 
the grand entry to the riding of the tricky mule. 

In the great gardens about the palaces of Gizerek and Kiosk there are white 
statues on green backgrounds, columns partially covered with vine tendrils, 
marble walks, mosaic pavements, velvet-like verdure, the spray of fountains 
sparkling in the rays of a sun which never fails to come at its xppointed hour, 
the air charged with the perfume of flowers. Here is really dreamland—the 
lotus country where it is always afternoon. 

On féte nights bright, globed lights, distributed through these grounds, 
whiten the rose, flicker through the branches, and send shafts of silver across 
the sward; rockets, serpents, revolving wheels, and various other kinds of fire- 
works blaze out upon the night, and for a time pale the fire of torches and 
lamps. One is at first inclined to believe that this is a scene of the Arabian 
Nights; but when strains of “* Barbe Bleue” and “(Eil Crevé” are borne 
through the air, the mistake is corrected, and the place discovered to be Mabille 
—less the Parisians. 

These external gigns are in accordance with the viceregal programme of 
bringing some kind of a butterfly out of the present Egypt-chrysalid, and 
the change is to go on until a pale similitude to the Second Empire is attained. 
As the prime mover, the ruler is called upon to set the example, which he does 
as far as it is safe for him to do so. His women are recommended—which: is 
equivalent to being ordered—to wear the Constantinople veil, or yashma 
which is so thin as to make recognition easy; to appear at the theatre and on 
the public drives. Only the princesses and a few of the women of the higher 
court officials have gone this far; the others still hold back. The next move 
will probably be a recommendation to join distinguished foreigners of the other 
sex at state dinners and palace balls. When the time comes that Fatima 
shall sit down alongside the strange man at dinner, the ordeal will be great. 
She who has always deftly torn her meat with the three fingers, will be foreed 
to travail with a knife and fork; the eyes of a man stranger will stare into her 
bare face, and his tongue will pronounce words never heard before; into her 
glass will he pour wine condemned of the Prophet, and ask her to drink as if it 
were the water of the Nile; he will make civil speeches to her, and talk about 
things her uneducated intelligence cannot comprehend. Thus, in mute, stupid 
wonder, poor Fatima will pass the hour of her repast; and the eye of the Yhe- 
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dive will follow her movements with solicitude, lest in a moment of forgetful- 
ness she should administer those little taps on the shoulder of the guest to 
which she is accustomed, or should press into his hands a reeking onion or a 
ball of pilaf, or hold up temptingly before his eyes a sausage fulPof garlic or a 
bunch of vermicelli sweetened with sugar, or her fingers should go direct into 
the leg of mutton on the middle of the table! 

In the ballroom the silversticks of the court will bring up before her a 
howadji who, staring into her uncovered face, will audaciously ask her to dance 
with him; but this, alas! Fatima may not do, for she has never been to dancing 
school; so she will sit a wondering wall-flower gazing on quadrilles moving 
to the lively measure of the “*Orphée aux Enfers,” or couples whirling to the 
deuz-temps of a Strauss, while men’s eyes, without being repelled, look famil- 
iarly into those of her sex. Then shall the ery of the faithful be heard over the 
land, calling on Allah and the Prophet to bring back their ruler to the com- 
mands of the Koran. 

The bed of the Nile, like that of the lower Mississippi, is higher than the 
valley through which it passes. Warburton said: ‘‘ The Nile’s bed is a sort of 
savings bank by means of which the deposits of four thousand years have ena- 
bled him to rise in the world and to run along a causeway of his own.” It is 
the only river in the world which runs upward of twelve hundred miles, in un- 
diminished volume, without a tributary stream. It moves on its long course 
without the help of even a creek, tapped by innumerable canals and thirsty 
gardens with which it is fringed, absorbed by hot sand banks and hotter sun, 
und empties greater bulk at its mouths than it has between the cataracts. The 
products of Egypt are the gifts of this stream. The land on which the towns 
and hamlets of Egypt repose is foreign soil, brought from the far south by this 
public carrier. For more than four thousand years he has faithfully brought 
his burden and deposited it at the feet of Egypt. The Rameses and the Ptole- 
mies come and go, and the Nile remains unchanged. 

After October, the country shrivels, pales, and becomes an invalid until the 
month of May, when old Doctor Nile comes back with the elixir of life to re- 
store to health and spirits. 

To the traveller who wishes to glide into the memories of the past, there 
are sad changes in the surroundings of the ancient stream. Borne on its bo- 
som, he would fain see, if only in fancy, some of the old scenes of which he has 
read: the foundling of the waters, the infant Moses, in his rush cradle; the 
Pharaohs sailing by in their brilliant pageantry; the ‘conqueror of the con- 
querors,” Cleopatra, fanned by cupids and rowed with silver oars. Such lotus 
meditation, alas! is interrupted by the sound of a steam-engine pumping water, 
or the shrill whistle of a steamboat on its way to the first cataract; and one 
wonders that such desecration does not bring the yellow Neptune and his Nai- 
ads out of their watery depths in protestation. Herodotus was saved the task 
of telling the story of the steam-engine on the Nile, and Haroun-al-Raschid 
the pain of singing it. The Caliph poet, with all his sacred fire, would hardly 
have succeeded in clothing it in the graceful garlands of his Oriental imagina- 
tion. In a word, the old glamour which hung over these waters for thousands 
of years, has been dimmed by Papin, Watt, and Fulton. The crocodile no 
longer takes his nap undisturbed on the shores; the sacred ibis no more can 
wander in security among the lotus flowers along the borders. A monster of 
fire and smoke breaks the silence with a shriek, carrying the irrepressible 
howadji of the red book and gray garb, who comes from the land of tall hats, 
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tall chairs, tall beds, of awkward knives and forks, of bare heads, of mighty 
eaters of flesh and bibbers of wine—comes to build railways, cut canals, and 
excavate ruins, inevitable as Fate. O Haroun-al-Raschid! what would you say 
to this, could you see it? 

About three-fourths of the population in Egypt are Arabs, or of Arabic ori- 
gin. The remaining fourth is composed of Copts, Turks, Jews, Armevians, 
Abyssinians, Nubians, Mamelukes, and Franks or Europeans. The Copts are 
natives of longer residence than any other race. ‘They are believed to be the 
descendants of those patient and clever toilers who reared the massive monu- 
ments of four thousand years ago, which to this day are a puzzle to the archie- 
ologue and historian. They are usually darker in skin and dress than they 
who are called Egyptians, that is, those of Arabic origin. The Copt is more 
sombre in expression, heavier in speech, and rather coarser in feature, than the 
Egyptian. He has lost his language and speaks Arabic, which is the tongue 
of Egypt. One of the Coptic bishops, at my request, wrote a line or two of 
Coptic character. He was considered learned, as but few are capable of doing 
this. The Copt is a bigoted Christian, who, from intolerance of other Chris- 
tians, leans to the doctrines of the Koran. He frequently carries an inkhorn 
and pen in his waist-sash} as he is generally a scribe or some way connected 
with commerce. 

The Egyptians possess Arabian characteristics, although there are differ- 
ences. The importation of Georgian and Circassian slaves, over a long period, 
has modified the type of the middle and upper classes. No public market for 


slaves exists at the present time, but they are sold by stealth. The traditions 


of Georgian and Circassian beauty are familiar to the world; for centuries bis- 
torians have drawn them in lines of generous curves and poets have painted 
them in Titian colors. With these pictorial fancies upon me, I was taken aback 
on landing at Alexandria. A dozen of these mountain women were sitting on 
shore, where they had just landed from the ship. They were pale, thin, rough- 
skinned, tawny-haired, unkempt, in coarsest attire—and were in the pursuit of 
fleas. I expressed my disappointment to an Egyptian dragoman standing 
near, who with a graceful wave of his hand replied: 

“*O effendi! could you see these women three months hence, you would say 
that the Prophet had fitted them for heaven. Good mashed beetles and gener- 
ous pilaf shall make them plump; the daily bath shall give their skin the hue 
of creamy milk, and their joints the suppleness and grace of the gazelle. With 
new health, their eyes shall sparkle with mirth and be dewed with tenderness, 
the rose shall bloom on their cheeks, and gold shall gild their tresses. God is 
great!” 

The man’s statement was substantially correct; the slave-deaier endeavors 
to bring them up to their highest physical perfection before offering them for sale. 
I afterward saw some who had been trained, fattened, and purified to the sell- 
ing point. They were exquisitely fair, blue-eyed, and golden-haired, but for 
the most part like wax figures. It was surface beauty, without depth, and I 
looked in vain for some indication of thought or sensibility in their vacant 
faces. 

The bought woman is assured a'life of ease, perhaps luxury, and is not re- 
sold. Ifshe becomes a mother, she at the same time becomes a wife, and her 
children are legitimate. Fair victims are no longer sewed up in a sack and 
thrown into the Nile, for crime or peceadillo; that belongs to the past. Accord- 
ing to the custom of his country, when an Egyptian takes a Moslem wift, he 


. 
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may not see her face or know anything of her character until after marriage, 
and thus an objectionable wife is frequently imposed upon him. He often 
avoids this risk by taking a slave to wife, whom he can examine and get ac- 
quainted with before bringing her under his roof. The Circassians and Geor- 
gians sold are generally voluntary slaves, who are educated to it by their pa- 
rents. To be the harem belle of a wealthy Turk or Egyptian is their life- 
long ambition. Thus the chain by which they are bound is a golden one, riv- 
eted by themselves. A Nubian slave, ordinarily good-looking, is sold for about 
$100; a comely Abyssinian for $200; a Georgian from $500 upward, varying 
according to her beauty. The lowest-priced slaves are those who come from 


the Galla country—they of the thick lips, woolly heads, and black skins. These 


are usually bought for household work; they are the domestics of the East, and 
resemble the negroes on the cotton plantatious of the South as they were before 
the war. The complexion of the Abyssinians is usually of a rich coffee color, 
the eyes well shaped and gentle in expression, the hair curly, but not woolly. 

When a woman becomes a mother she is entitled to some consideration, but 
is, seldom more than an instrument of pleasure. The Koran enjoins a high re- 
gard on the part of the offspring to the mother, but this is not shared by the 
husband. In point of lineage, the Arab attaches m6re importance to the ma- 
ternal line. It is the same with blooded horses, where the pedigree of the dam 
is sought, while that of the sire is regarded as of secondary consequence. 
Whatever intellect the husband possesses, is exercised out of the harem. 
There the life falls nearly to the level of animals. The husband is low in the 
scale of civilization, but the wife is lower. She has cunning without intelli- 
gence, wantonness without cultivation. 

The admiration of the Turks and Arabs for fat women is well known. The 
Egyptians still retain some idea of symmetry, and in their poetry sing the 
charms of her of the slender figure, yet are not averse to an incipient plump- 
ness. The most attractive feature is the eye; the veil, reaching to the middle 
of the nose, shows only this. The spectator, seeing these beautiful eyes, is apt 
to take for granted that the other features are in harmony. It is doubtful, were 
the woman unmasked, if she would sustain this impression. As it is, the 
women of Egypt are less veiled than those of any other part of the Turkish 
empire—elsewhere the face being entirely covered. 

The Egyptian does not conceal her features at all times so rigorously as tlie 
Arab of other countries. She not unfrequently shows her face, as if by acci- 
dent—especially if it be pretty. However careful she may be of the face, she 
is not chary in exhibiting her other charms. ‘The woman of the lower erder— 
the fellahin—exposes her person, apparently with the unconscious innocence 
of Eve before the fall. 

Excepting this lowest class, all are veiled, however lightly clad in other 
respects. In Palestine, where the teachings of the Prophet are more faithfully 
followed, the Christian coming suddenly on the unveiled is met with curses, 
in Egypt occasionally with coquettish smiles. Here, full of intrigue as the 
woman is, she often allows her face to be seen by a maa whose conquest she 
desires to make. 

The Egyptian woman, from inclination and shuffling slippers, moves slow- 
ly, and gratifies her curiosity in looking at what is passing on about her. Her 
sensuous nature is seen in her walk—a certain undulation of the body, which 
is generally regarded as adding to her charms. For her, this writhing motion 
is supposed to perform the same office which the Grecian bend does for some 
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of her sisters in other lands. Egyptian fashions being subject to little change, 
it is possible that Cleopatra thus serpentined before the infatuated Roman war- 
rior, and that the performance furnished an additional link in the chain which 
held him. 

When the women make a visit, they go in the morning, remain the whole 
day, and act like children—showing each othet’s finery and trinkets, eating 
sweetmeats, and drinking coffee and sherbet. They perfume the breath by 
chewing preparations made for that purpose. When too thin, they eat a mix- 
ture of which the chief ingredient is mashed beetles, to develop the required 
plumpness. In the middle and upper classes the skin is kept smooth by regu- 
lar bathing, which is much more thorough than ours in length, rubbing, steam- 
ing, kneading, and cracking of joints. ‘The woman has not the dignity of the 
man, who, although as fond of humor as an American, is decorous in laughter 
and gesture. 

Maturity is reached at fifteen or sixteen, and from eighteen to twenty the 
woman is in her prime. Preservation of beauty is not one of her attributes. 
There are countries in Europe, like France and Holland, where women do not 
reach their decline at forty; at that age the Egyptian is old. She does not 
glide into a strong middle age, like the inhabitants of these countries, but 
droops and loses her charms at thirty, and between forty and fifty is generally 


either a hag or a mass of flabby flesh. 

Like the Arabs of other countries, the woman when young is lithe and 
svelte, with small, well-formed hands and feet, the nails of which are henna- 
stained, the head erect, the body well poised, and the carriage graceful. They 
appear to greater advantage on foot or seated; on donkeys and mules (whicli 
they usually ride) they look awkward, and as if under the apprehension that 


they were going to fail. 

The children possess a corpulency which disappears as they reach puberty, 
when they grow symmetrical. Up to the age of ten, they are dirty and appar- 
ently neglected, owing to an apprehension that they may attract the evil eye if 
well cared for. This superstition prevails in all countries inhabited by Arabs 
and those of Arabic origin, particularly among the women, owing to their 
greater ignorance. The small children of the lower orders are generally naked, 
and are carried astraddle of the shoulder of the mother. It is not compatible 
with the dignity of the father to carry this burden. The tarboosh—the scarlet 
head-covering—is considered the first necessary article of clothing, in accord- 
ance with the Arabic notion that the feet should be kept cool and the head 
warm, which is in opposition to our proverbial dictum. Flies are allowed to 
remain undisturbed about the eyes of children, and through them ophthalmia, 
the prevailing disease of the country, is thus communicated from one child to 
another. 

Licentiousness is prevalent in all classes, especially the middle and upper. 
Religion once had an active, restraining influence on the manners and customs, 
when religion was a close-fitting garment instead of the thing of that name 
which is worn so loosely now. It is true, one hears prayers and invocations 
right and left, the day through, but this is chiefly the result of habit. ‘God is 
great,” ‘“* There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet,” are words 
that come to the lips mechanically, called forth by the most trivial cireum- 
stances of daily life. The aid of the Prophet is invoked in the cooking of the 
pilaf; divine intercession is prayed for in behalf of the stomach in digesting it. 
There is more faith in the old than the young. The latter have rubbed against 
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Western civilization, and in the contact have rubbed out the most salient fea- 
tures of their creed; the former still hold fast to the ancient guide-posts which 
the Prophet left behind to show the one particular and only road to heaven. 

Lord Chesterfield told his son if he liked fiddling to hire some one to play 
for him; if the Egyptian likes dancing, he employs professional dancers to 
dance for him. The man of the black coat and white cravat finds his pleasure 
in twirling roand with a damsel in his arms, and he of Nile-land in sitting on 
a divan watching others do it, though in a different fashion. It is done by the 
woman alone, the feet almost stationary, and the dancing consists of writhing, 
wiilow-like bendings and turnings, languid reclinings, and visible vibrations of 
the muscles. It is a series of passionate poses, is thousands of years old, and it 
is probable that Herod was thus charmed by the young woman who denianded 
a heavier tribute than Taglioni would have ever dreamed of. The Almas, or 
dancing and singing women, compose a class apart, but distributed in various 
bands over Egypt, and are usually employed for weddings, funerals, and en- 
tertainments. The Alma thus weeps over the dead, twirls her eezar over her 
head, and sings his virtues, “The light of the house has gone out!” “The 
camel is dead!” and the same day, in the evening, will jingle her tambourine 
and sway her supple body to and fro in terpsichorean delights. 

The most distinctive feature is the veil. The institutions of many centuries, 
religious, political, and social, are grouped around it. When the veil is re- 


moved, a revolution will be accomplished. The religious element is strongest 
in opposition to its suppression, but the Khedive is powerful. As to those im- 
mediately concerned, the women, it is reasonable to presume that the old, the 
ugly, and the fanatical will denounce the innovation with bitter words when 


it takes place, and that the young and the pretty will soon become reconciled 
to the exercise of that power which youth and beauty confer in every country. 
The general unmasking will probably be effected through viceregal decree, 
for the Khedive is in a position to say, like Louis the Fourteenth, * Z’état, 
vest moi.” The first day of naked faces will be memorable in the history 
of Egypt; and as the ruler has been more or less Parisianized, it may possi- 
oly be inaugurated by a court ball or public fé/e at which the presence of 
the Egyptian dames may be made obligatory; otherwise they would hard- 
ly show their faces, except little by little, and furtively. To commemorate 
the occasion by a regal entertainment at the palace would be appropri- 
ate, and doubtless in accordance with the ruler’s known leaning to pagean- 
try. He desires, besides the abolition of the veil, to see his countrywomen 
adopt the European costume—ai least those who are in any way connected 
with the court; those of his family have already taken steps in this direction 
Should his wishes be complied with, the woman in the corset will no longet 
be a monopoly of Western civilization. One can fancy these fair victims at 
the viceregal fétes, suffering from rib-compression and indigestion, trying to 
look pleased like their Western sisters, as if the proceeding were agreeable; 
their awkward efforts at performing the bow of civilization and at taking the 
arm of a cavalier; their first essays in conventional quadrille and round dance. 
Their indiscretions must naturally be numerous when all this comes about. 
With present immorality and additional license, the probability of ameliora- 
tion of Egyptian manners and customs is slight indeed. 

The Khedive’s influence over the destiny of his country is of course great; 
for only through him and by him may any modification be made. The legis- 
lature is a sham, as its members are named by him. All officers, judicial, 
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military, and civil, are appointed by him. There is no check, except a weak 
and intermittent one pulled by the Sultan at Constantinople, to which little or 
no heed is paid, whereat there is much grumbling and occasional showing of 
teeth at Stamboul. He is the autocrat of Nile-land, and from the heights of the 
Pyramids forty centuries contemplate his glory. The annual tribute which he 
pays to his nominal superior is believed to rankle in his bosom, and he is 
credited with the intention of throwing off this light allegiance as soon as he 
is able; hence the naval armaments, the employment of American oflicers, 
and the organization of the army. The mind of the Khedive was developed 
under the empire of Louis Napoleon. He is of that school where knowledge is 
imparted touching the Jockey Club, cards, opera-bouffe, English race- horses, 
and the general accomplishments of the man of pleasure. Some of this kind 
of civilization, as a natural result, was transported to Egypt when he came 
into power, and the café chantant and Schneider theatricals now flourish here 
as on their native soil. All this is the ‘* Arabian Nights ” entertainment of the 
new régime. It is remarkable how all these Orientals who have been educated 


in Paris thus seize on the worst features of French civilization. 

The horses, yachts, royal carriages by steam and muscle, Nile-boats, 
guards mounted and afoot, and hundreds of other forms of splendid extrava- 
gance into which he has launched, would make an old Bagdad caliph stare 
with wonder. To maintain this way of living, the Khedive has recourse to 
trade and agriculture, and of course infringes on the rights and interests of his 
subjects. He is said to be the heaviest cotton-producer and speculator in the 


country, and to be increasing his area of land every year. 

Other influences have contributed to Egyptian decadence in morals and 
manners, such as the influx of English money for the purchase of cotton, and 
the introduction of a foreign population of men for the cutting of the great 
canal, who have led that free, wild life which men are apt to do when away from 
the healthful restraints of home. The waning vitality of the Prophet's religion, 
without any other spiritual life to take its place, may be regarded as another 
operating cause. In this respect, the head of the nation sets the example, as 
he belongs to those blagueurs so common on the boulevards, who make light 
of things sacred. There are few Egyptians of the court who now refuse wine 
or even hog’s flesh, both forbidden by the Koran. A score or two of years 
back such a thing would have been cause for public scandal. 

The Egyptians, from long oppression, hide and hoard. Signs of wealth 
attract the attention of the Government, which is ingenious in finding pretexts 
for seizing it. The active Egyptian is not a miser by nature, but the authori- 
ties have made him one. From ostentation, when he can safely indulge it, 
and religious teaching, he is generous. Charity to the poor and hospitality to 
all are among the most prominent of Mohammed’s doctrines. There is much 
affectation of poverty through fear of the Khedive’s long arm. Since the im- 
petus given to cotton-growing by the American war, the country has been 
enriched. Gold and silver are not unfrequently found under the soil, where 
they have been hid by successful cultivators whom death has overtaken in 
their chase after wealth. They thus cling to the secret even while the hand 
of the destroyer tightens on them. 

Like all people of Arabic origin, they are extremely polite, attaching much 
importance to the form of speech and salutation; are full of vivacity, finesse, 
and that humor which is the inheritance of all Arabs. They are more ac- 
cessible to foreigners and more lax in morals and religion than their race ip 
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any other country. In the street scenes of Cairo there is probably more 
noise, crowd, and confusion than in any other city of the world. Turbans, 
donkeys, camels, and carriages are mixed up together in a way that seems 
inextricable, and lungs of man and brute make all the noise of which they are 
eapable. ‘The runners who precede the carriages, dressed in their long white 
flowing sleeves and red jackets, are among the most picturesque figures to be 
seen, as they run ahead, shouting to the people to make way for the approach- 
ing vehicle. It is singular that the donkeys are not injured by the carriages, 
which are driven at a brisk trot, for the streets swarm with the little ani- 
mals. The Egyptian donkey is the best of his race—strong, fleet, hardy, 
less lazy than the donkey of other lands; and suffering is the badge of his tribe 
here as elsewhere. His strength is remarkable. One now and then sees 
two stout natives astride of one not much larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
and the animal bears them along at anamble. ‘The Egyptian of stalwart make, 
when mounted on the under-sized donkey, looks as if he ought to change places, 
and carry the quadruped. The donkey is the Egyptian cab; all use him—rich 
and poor, stately Turk and dirty fellah, servile Jew and lordly Frank, women 
and children, all astraddle. When I rode down the crowded thoroughfare on 
this mount, I was closely followed by the donkey-boy, who shouted as we went 
along the old ery of “ Eh sheik, eh bint, reggalek shumalek,” etc., ete. “O 
venerable man, O maiden, get out of the way on the right; O maiden, O vene- 
rable man, get out of the way on the left—this howadji comes, he comes, he 
comes!” 

The Esbekeyeh is a wide boulevard shaded with wide-spreading trees, under 
which are grouped Egyptians and many nationalities of the globe, smoking 
nargilehs and drinking coffee. The Esbekeyeh is Egypt in the concrete. The 
characteristics of the East are here abundant—the red tarboosh, white turban, 
flowing drapery, the veiled woman, the camel, the tall, plume-topped palin; 
and over all, that wonderful effect of light peculiar to the climate. The old 
cries of the street-venders are still. heard, such as, ** Consoler of the embar- 
rassed, O pips!” for the toasted pips of the melon. ‘The rose was a thorn, 
from the sweat of the prophet it blossomed!” which refers to a miracle per- 
formed by Mohammed. ‘Odors of Paradise—O flowers of the henna!” for 
the odorous flower of that name. ‘The work of the bull, O maidens!” for a 
kind of cloth which is manufactured by bull-power. 

In listening to these poetical sellers, one naturally thinks how singular such 
a style of disposing of things would appear at home, in the midst of shiny hats 
and straight lines, and whether or not it would be an improvement, for in- 
stance, instead of baldly and laconically shouting ‘* Milk!” to call out * Juice 
of the cow, O maidens!” or to employ such flowers of rhetoric as, “* Tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve, O pippins!” ‘Glory of the young, O peanuts!” 
“Sweets to the sweet, O chocolate!” et ainsi de suite. A moment’s reflec- 
tion, alas! too quickly convinces one that Anglo-Saxon nature would be imper- 
vious to so much sweetness. 

The Esbekeyeh is the scene of everything in the way of public exhibition. 
One of the most notable is the Doseh, which takes place annually. It is a re- 
ligious rite performed by one of the most fanatical order of dervishes. At the 
appointed time they arrive in procession, preceded by their sheik, who is alone 
on horseback. They fall on their faces, side by side, on the public places, 


thus making a raft of human bodies. This is done under a high state of ex- 
citement, with cries of ‘* Ullah-lah-lah!” Assistants run along by the heads and 
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feet and push the prostrate zealots compactly together. When all is ready, 
there is another cry of ‘ Ullah-lah-lah!” and the sheik rides his horse over 
them. As he passes, they jump up shouting and foaming at the mouth, given 
over to religious hysteria. They affirm that they are never hurt, the horse 
being upheld by supernatural agency. The poor creatures fancy that by 
serving as a pavement to the horse, they are paving their way to heaven. 
These dervishes are enemies to the Khedive and his rule, and assert that His 
Highness is given over to the evil one and all his works; but what little influ- 
ence they have is waning. 

The vocation of the Egyptian gavroche is the care and driving of the don- 
key. He is bare-legged, bare-footed, and wears, besides his head-covering, but 
one garment reaching to his knees. He carries a sharp-pointed stick about a 
yard long, with which he pokes up the animal from behind, and there probably 
is some connection between this instrument and the quadruped’s unusual spryness 
in this quarter of the world. The boy pushes him into a canter if desired— 
which always means through judicious application of backshish—he swiftly 
pursuing. He runs his ten miles after his donkey to the Pyramids, and his 
ten miles back, as a matter of course. He is a sharp lad, quick of speech and 
action, and full of the humor of his race. When I appeared on the veranda of 
the hotel in the morning at Cairo, my ears were saluted with cries in pigeon-Eng- 
lish, such as, ** Strong donkey, master,” ** Good donkey, master,” ‘* She no kick,” 
** Billy Barlow good because she have plenty feed,” “ Yankee Doodle firstest 
best ;” which meant that a visit to the pyramids was one of the traveller's first du- 
ties. [held parley with the groom of Billy Barlow, who had the preternatural 
sharpness of a New York newsboy, and after the usual wrangle came to 
terms. From a wink which the guardian of Billy Barlow gave to one of his 
camrades, I discovered that he was well satisfied with his contract, and that he 
regarded me as one who had been somewhat *“ done.” I mounted the much 
extolled animal, and in company with several others started in a steeple- 
chase through the streets and out of the city, each pursued by a lad crying at 
intervals as he urged the fleeing donkey, ‘* Hooah, hooah,” English fashion! 
The genial, sunny air, the Oriental surroundings, the novelty of the mount, 
quickness of movement, shouts of the gamins, and é/an of the whole proceed- 
ing, produced what is often sought in vain—a new emotion. The ludicrous 
was dominant in the situation, and some of my companions laughed so heartily 
as to be able with difficulty to keep their saddles. Some animals are always 
comic-looking, such as monkeys and donkeys; and when the latter is mounted 
he imparts, to a certain extent, his character to his cavalier. There was a 
companion with us who was a central figure, and one of the moving causes 
of the merriment—a staid doctor of divinity with spectacles on nose and um- 
brella in hand. A gulf separated the solemn divine of the pulpit from him 
who fled as from the wrath to come, on a galloping ass, out of the ancient city 
of Cairo—which did not prevent him from sharing in the general mirth. 

The donkey belongs to Egypt as much as the came] and the palm-tree, and 
donkey-riding enters as largely into the life as smoking and coffee-drinking. 
He is a small bundle of dry, tough sinews, over « frame of hard bones, the 
tegument of a nut. He is little fed and much clubbed, since the kindness of 
the Arab toward animals exists only in tradition. One of the most common 
abuses to which the donkey is subjected, is throwing heavy burdens over him 
attached to sharp cords, which cut into the flesh until it is raw. In spite or 
ill usage, he is patient, reasonably willing to work, and lives to great age— 
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the dead donkey being almost apocryphal; and Mohammed is not entitled to 
the reputation of justice which his followers accord to him, if he has not pro- 
vided this little animal with comfortable quarters in Paradise, where the this- 
tle and keff abound for evermore, as some compensation for the ills of his pre- 
sent life. 

In our donkey-ride to the pyramids, we dismounted at Ghizeh to cross the 
Nile. This was the first heat of the race. Here there was excited discussion 
between our guides and the boatman as to the price for carrying us over. An 

fold Nile traveller suggested my sitting down under a tree for a while with 
him, when I replied that the boat was on the point of starting and we would 


not have the time. With a quiet smile he returned that we would not go for 


half an hour. His answer proved to be correct, and showed a knowledge ot 
Egyptian nature. The wrangle as to terms continued for over a half hour, during 


which we chafed with impatience—all except the old Nile traveller, who told 
us that we would get used to it when we had seen as much of it as he had. 
Gesticulating, gabbling, denunciation, and threats interminable. Englishmen 
or Americans would have knocked each other down like ten-pins, before going 
through half of it. The necessary stages of the Oriental bargain had to be 
gone through—the first, second, and third word. Finally the last word was 
reached, hands were struck, and the thing wasdone. Passengers, two and four- 
legged, were huddled together in the same boat. 

Another heat, and the great pile of stones was reached. Looking up at the 
monster pyramid, the silence was broken by an enthusiastic youth fresh from 
his “ Life of Napoleon,” with, ‘* Here it was he told his soldiers that forty cen- 
turies ” « Hold,” interrupted the old traveller solemnly. ‘It is customary 
to levy a fine covering expenses of the excursion all round, upon any one going 
over that bit of history in this vicinity.” The young gentleman, avashed, 
remained under interdiction. The old traveller’s presence was thus repressive, 
and kept back enthusiastic platitudes. 

With a stalwart Egyptian on each side, we were rushed up the mighty steps 
of the great monument, and after two or three breathing spells reached the apex, 
whence men at the base looked like cradle-infants. From the singular clear- 
ness of the atmosphere in this climate, with this elevation as an out-look, the 
eye reaches over an immense sweep of land and sky. On one side is the land- 
sea, shining almost white under a conquering sun, specked black with here and 
there a * ship of the desert”; on the other, that mantle of green whose lining has 
never failed to furnish Egypt with her annual wealth. Turning skyward, not 
a single cloud relieves the all-pervading blue. Man gets away from earth for 
the time, and lives in the upper air; he sloughs off the real, drapes himself in 
the ethereal robes of the ideal, and floats about like a celestial being, until 
jerked back to earth with a grappling-iron in the shape of, 


**O master, we go down eat sandwich. Backshish!” 
ALBERT RHODES. 
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()* the morning of the 28th the train, with its escort, returned to the main 
camp on the Republican. All were proud of the conduct of those de- 
tachments of the command which had been brought into actual conflict with the 
Indians. ‘The heroes of the late fights were congratulated heartily upon their 
good luck, while their comrades who had unavoidably remained in camp con- 
soled themselves with the hope that the next opportunity might be theirs. 

The despatches brought by Major Elliott from General Sherman directed 
me to continue my march, as had been suggested, up the North Republican, 
then strike northward and reach the Platte again at some point west of Fort 
Sedgwick, near Riverside Station. This programme was carried out. Leay- 
ing our camp on the Republican, we marched up the north fork of that river 
about sixty miles, then turned nearly due north, and marched for the valley of 
the Platte. 

The only incident connected with this march was the painful journey under 
a burning July sun, of sixty-five miles, without a drop of water for our horses 
or draught animals. This march was necessarily effected in one day, and pro- 
duced untold suffering among the poor dumb brutes. Many of the dogs ac- 
companying the command died from thirst and exhaustion. When the sun 
went down we were still many miles from the Platte. The moon, which was 
neatly full at the time, lighted us on our weary way for some time; but even 
this was only an aggravation, as it enabled us from the high bluffs bordering 
the Platte valley to see the river flowing beneath us, yet many miles beyond 
our reach. 

Taking Lieutenant Moylan, Dr. Coates, and one attendant with me, and 
leaving the command under temporary charge of Major Elliott, I pushed on, 
intending after arriving at the river to select as good camping ground as the 
darkness and circumstances would permit. We then imagined ourselves with- 
in four or five miles of the river, so near did it appear to us. Mile after mile 
was traversed by our tired horses, yet we apparently arrived no nearer our 
journey’s end. At last, at about eleven o'clock, and after having ridden at a 
brisk rate for nearly fifteen miles, we reached the river bank. Our first act 
was to improve the opportunity to quench our thirst and that of our horses. 
Considering the lateness of the hour, and the distance we had riddef since leay- 
ing the command, it was idle to expect the latter to reach the river before day- 
light. Nothing was left to us but to bivouac for the night. This we did by se- 
lecting a beautiful piece of sward on the river bank for our couch, and taking 
our saddle blankets for covering and our saddles for pillows. Each of us at- 
tached his horse by the halter-strap to the hilt of his sabre, then forced the 
sabre firmly into the ground. Both horses and riders were weary as well as 
hungry. At first the horses grazed upon the fresh green pasture which grew 
luxuriantly on the river bank, but fatigue, more powerful than hunger, soon 
claimed the mastery, and in a few minutes our little group, horses and men, 
were wrapped in the sweetest of slumber. 

Had we known that the Indians were then engaged in murdering men 
within a few minutes’ ride of where we slept, and that when we awakened in 
the morning it would be to still find ourselves away from the command, our 
sleep would not have been so undisturbed. 
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Daylight was beginning to make its appearance in the east when our little 
party of slumbering troopers began to arouse themselves. Those unfortunate 


persons who have always been accustomed to the easy comforts of civilization, 


and who have never known what real fatigue or hunger is, cannot realize or 
appreciate the blissful luxury of a sleep which follows a day’s ride in the sad- 
dle of half a hundred miles or more. 

Being the first to awake, I rose to a sitting posture and took a hasty survey 
of our situation. Within a few feet of us flowed the Platte river. Our group, 
horses and men, presented an interesting subject for a painter. To my sur- 
prise I discovered that a heavy shower of rain had fallen during the night, but 
so deep had been our slumber that even the rain had failed to disturb us. Each 
one of the party had spread his saddle blanket on the ground to serve as his 
couch, while for covering we had called into requisition the india-rubber 
poncho or rubber blanket which invariably forms an important part of the 
plainsman’s outfit. The rain, without awakening any of the party, had aroused 
them sufficiently to cause each one to pull his rubber blanket over his face, and, 
thus protected, he continued his repose. The appearance presented by this 
sombre-looking group of sleepers strongly reminded me of scenes during the 
war when, after a battle, the bodies of the slain had been collected for burial. 

But this was no time to indulge in idle reveries. Arousing my comrades, 
we set about discovering the circumstances of our situation. First, the duties of 
a hasty toilet were attended to. Nothing, however, could be more simple. As 
we had slept in our clothes, top boots and all, we had so much less to attend 
to. The river flowing at our feet afforded a lavatory which, if not complete 
in its appointments, was sufficiently grand in its extent to satisfy every want. 

It was now becoming sufficiently light to enable us to see indistinctly for 
almost a mile in either direction, yet our eyes failed to reveal to us any evi- 
dence of the presence of the command. Here was fresh cause for anxiety, not 
only as to our own situation, but as to the whereabouts of the troops. Sad- 
dling up our horses, each person acting as his own groom, we awaited the 
clearing away of the morning mist to seek the main body. We had not long 
to wait. The light was soon sufficient to enable us to scan the country with 
our field-glasses in all directions. Much to our joy we discovered the bivouae 
of the troops about three miles down the river. A brisk gallop soon placed us 
where we desired to be, and a few words explained how, in the darkness, the 
column had failed to follow us, but instead had headed for the river at a point 
below us, a”portion not reaching the bank until near morning. 

Breakfast disposed of, the next question was to -ascertain our exact loca- 
tion and distance from the nearest telegraph station. Fortunately Riversi:le 
Station was near our camp, and from there we ascertained that we were then 
about fifty miles west of Fort Sedgwick. The party obtaining this informa- 
tion also learned that the Indians had attacked the nearest stage station west 
of camp the preceding evening, and killed three men. This station was only 


, 


a few minutes’ ride from the point on the river bank where myself and eom- 
rades had passed the night in such fancied security. 

Believing that General Sherman,must have sent later instructions for me to 
Fort Sedgwick than those last received from him, [ sent a telegram to the 
officer in command at the fort, making inquiry to that effect. ‘To my surprise 
I received a despatch saying that, the day after the departure of Major Elliott 
and his detachment from Fort Sedgwick with despatches, of which mention 
has been previously made, a second detachment of equal strength, viz., ten 
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troopers of the Second United States Cavalry, under command of Lieutenant Kid 
der and guided by a famous Sioux chief Red Bead, had left Fort Sedgwic 
with important despatches for me from General Sherman, and that Lieu 
tenant Kidder had been directed to proceed to my camp near the forks of the 
Republican, and failing to find me there he was to follow rapidly on my trail 
until he should overtake my command. I immediately telegraphed to Fort 
Sedgwick that nothing had been seen or heard of Lieutenant Kidder’s detach- 
ment, and requested a copy of the despatches borne by him to be sent me by 
telegraph. ‘This was done; the instructions of General Sherman were for me 
to march my command, as was at first contemplated, across the country from 
the Platte to the Smoky Hill river, striking the latter at Fort Wallace. 
Owing to the low state of my supplies, I determined to set out for Fort Wal- 
lace at daylight next morning. 

Great anxiety prevailed throughout the command corcerning Lieutenant 
Kidder and his party. True, he had precisely the same number of men that 
composed Major Elliott’s detachment when the latter went upon a like 
mission, but the circumstances which would govern in the one case had 
changed when applied to the other. Major Elliott, an officer of experience 
and good judgment, had fixed the strength of his escort and performed the 
journey before it was positively known that the Indians in that section had en- 
tered upon the war path. Had the attack on the commands of Hamilton, 
Robbins, and Cook been made prior to Elliott’s departure, the latter would 
have taken not less than fifty troopers as escort. After an informal inter- 
change of opinions between the officers of my command regarding the where- 
abouts of Lieutenant Kidder and party, we endeavored to sntisfy ourselves 
with the following explanation. Using the capital letter Y for illustration, let 
us locate Fort Sedgwick, from which post Lieutenant Kidder was sent with 
despatches, at the right upper point of the letter. The camp of my command at 
the forks of the Republican would be at the junction of the three branches of 
the letter. Fort Wallace relatively would be at the lower termination, and 
the point on the Platte at which my command was located the morning re- 
ferred to would be at the upper termination of the left branch of the letter. 
Robbins and Cook, in going with the train to Wallace for supplies, had passed 
and returned over the lower branch. , After their return and that of Major 
Elliott and his party, my entire command resumed the march for the Platte. 
We moved for two or three miles out on the heavy wagon trail of Robbins and 
Cook, then suddenly changed our direction to the right. It was supposed that 
Kidder and his party arrived at our deserted camp at the forks of the Repub- 
lican about nightfall, but finding us gone had determined to avail themselves 
of the moonlit night and overtake us before we should break camp next morn- 
ing. Riding rapidly in the dim light of evening, they had failed to observe 
the point at which we had diverged from the plainer trail of Robbins and Cook, 
and instead of following our trail had continued on the former in the direction 
of Fort Wallace. Such seemed to be a plausible if not the only solution capa- 
ble of being given. 

Anxiety for the fate of Kidder and his party was one of the reasons impel- 
ling me to set out promptly on my return. From our camp at the forks of the 
Republican to Fort Wallace was about eighty miles—but eighty miles of the 
most dangerous country infested by Indians. Remembering the terrible con- 
test in which the command of Robbins and Cook had been engaged on this 
very route within a few days, and knowing that.the Indians would in all prob- 
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ability maintain a strict watch over the trail to surprise any small party 
which might venture over it, I felt in the highest degree solicitous for the 
safety of Lieutenant Kidder and party. Even if he succeeded in reaching Fort 
Wallace unmolested, there was reason to apprehend that, impressed with the 
importance of delivering his despatches promptly, he would set out on his re- 
turn at once and endeavor to find my command. 

Let us leave him and his detachment for a brief interval, and return to 
events which were more immediately connected with my command, and which 
oear a somewhat tragic as well as personal interest. 

In a previous chapter reference has been made to the state of dissatisfac- 
tion which had made its appearance among the enlisted men. This state of 
feeling had been principally superinduced by inferior and insufficient rations, 
a fault for which no one connected with the troops in the field was responsible, 
but which was chargeable to persons far removed from the theatre of our 
movements, persons connected with the supply departments of the army. 
Added to this internal source of disquiet, we were then on the main line of 
overland travel to some of our most valuable and lately discovered mining 
regions. ‘The opportunity to obtain marvellous wages as miners and the pros- 
pect of amassing sudden wealth proved a temptation sufficiently strong to 
make many of the men forget their sworn obligations to their government and 
their duties as soldiers. Forgetting for the moment that the command to 
which they belonged was actually engaged in war, and was in a country in- 
fested with armed bodies of the enemy, and that the legal penalty of desertion 
under such circumstances was death, many of the men formed a combination 
to desert their colors and escape to the mines. 

The first intimation received by any person in authority of the existence of 
this plot, was on the morning fixed for our departure from the Platte. Orders 
had been issued the previous evening for the command to march at daylight. 
Upwards of forty men were reported as having deserted during the night. 
There was no time to send parties in pursuit, or the capture and return of a 
portion of them might have been effected. 

The command marched southward at daylight. At noon, having marched 
fifteen miles, we halted to rest and graze the horses for one hour. The men 
believed that the halt was made for the.remainder of the day, and here a plan 
was perfected among the disaffected by which upwards of one third of the ef- 
fective strength of the command was to seize their horses and arms during the 
night and escape to the mountains. Had the conspirators succeeded in put- 
ting this plan into execution, it would have been difficult to say how serious 
the consequences might be, or whether enough true men would remain 
to render the march to Fort Wallace practicable. Fortunately it was decided 
to continue the march some fifteen miles further before night. The neces- 


sary orders were given and everything was being repacked for the march, 


when attention was called to thirteen soldiers who were then to be seen rap- 
idly leaving camp in the direction from which we had marched. Seven of 
these were mounted and were moving off at a rapid gallop; the remaining six 
were dismounted, not having been so fortunate as their fellows in procuring 
horses. The entire party were still within sound of the bugle, but no orders by 
bugle note or otherwise served to check or diminish their flight. The boldness 
of this attempt at desertion took every one by surprise. Such an nceurrence as 
enlisted men deserting in broad daylight and under the immediate eyes of their 
officers had never been heard of. With the exception of the horses of the guard 
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and a few belonging to the officers, all others were still grazing and unsaddled. 
The officer of the guard was directed to mount his command promptly, and if 
possible overtake the deserters. At the same time those of the officers whose 
horses were in readiness were also directed to join in the pursuit and leave no 
effort untried to prevent the escape of a single malcontent. In giving each 
party sent in pursuit instructions, there was no limit fixed to the measures 
which they were authorized to adopt in executing their orders. This, unfortu- 
nately, was an emergency which involved the safety of the entire command, 
and required treatment of the most summary character. 

It was found impossible to overtake that portion of the party which was 
mounted, as it was afterwards learned that they had selected seven of the fleet- 
est horses in the command. Those on foot, when discovering themselves pur- 
sued, increased their speed, but a chase of a couple of miles brought the pur- 
suers within hailing distance. 

Major Elliott, the senior officer participating in the pursuit, called out to 
the deserters to halt and surrender. This command was several times repeated, 
but without effect. Finally, seeing the hopelessness of further flight, the de- 
serters came to bay, and to Major Elliott's renewed demand to throw down 
their arms and surrender, the ringleader drew up his carbine to fire upon his 
pursuers. This was the signal for the latter to open fire, which they did suc- 
cessfully, bringing down three of the deserters, although two of them were 
worse frightened than hurt. 

Rejoining the command with their six captive deserters, the pursuing party 
reported their inability to overtake those who had deserted on horseback. 
The march was resumed and continued until near nightfall, by which time we 
had placed thirty miles between us and our last camp on the Platte. While 
on the march during the day, a trusty sergeant, one who had served as a 
soldier long and faithfully, imparted the first information which could be re- 
lied upon as to the plot which had been formed by the malcontents to desert 
ina body. The following night had been selected as the time for making the 
attempt. The best horses and arms in the command were to be seized and 
taken away. I believed that the summary action adopted during the day 
would intimidate any who might still be contemplating desertion, and was 
confident that another day’s march would place us so far in a hostile and dan- 
gerous country, that the risk of encountering war parties of Indians would 
of itself serve to deter any but large numbers from attempting to make their 
way back to the settlements. To bridge the following night in safety was the 
next problem. While there was undoubtedly a large proportion of the men 
who could be fully relied upon to remain true to their obligations and to ren- 
der any support to their officers which might be demanded, yet the great diffi- 
culty at this time, owing to the sudden development of the plot, was to deter- 
mine who could be trusted. 

This difficulty was solved by placing every officer in the command on 
guard during the entire night. The men were assembled as usual for roll-call 
at tattoo, and then notified that every man must be in his tent at the signal 
* taps,” which would be sounded half an hour later; that their company offi- 
eers, fully armed, would walk the company streets during the entire night, and 
any man appearing outside the limits of his tent between the hours of * taps ” 
and reveille would do so at the risk of being fired upon after being once hailed. 

The night passed without disturbance, and daylight found us in the saddle 
and pursuing our line of march toward Fort Wallace. It is proper to here 
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record the fact that from that date onward desertion from that command 
during the continuance of the expedition was never attempted. It may be- 
come necessary in order ‘to perfect the record,” borrowing a term from the 
War Department, to refer in a subsequent chapter to certain personal and offi- 
ciul events which resulted partially from the foregoing occurrences. 

Let us now turn our attention to Lieutenant Kidder and his detachment. 
The third night after leaving the Platte my command encamped in the vicinity 
of our former camp near the forks of the Republican. So far, nothing had 
been learned which would enable us to form any conclusion regarding the 
route taken by Kidder. Comstock, the guide, was frequently appealed to for 
an opinion which, from his great experience on the Plains, might give us 
some encouragement regarding Kidder’s safety. But he was too cautious and 
careful aman, both in word and deed, to excite hopes which his reasoning 
could not justify. When thus appealed to he would usually give an ominous 
shake of the head and avoid a direct answer. 

On the evening just referred to the oflicers and Comstock were grouped 
near headquarters discussing the subject which was then uppermost in the 
mind of every one in camp. Comstock had been quietly listening to the 
various theories and surmises advanced by different members of the group, 
but was finally pressed to state his ideas as to Kidder’s chances of escaping 
harm. 

‘Well, gentlemen,” emphasizing the last syllable as was his manner, ‘“ be- 
fore a man kin form any ijee as to how this thing is likely to end, thar are sev- 
eral things he ort to be acquainted with. For instance, now, no man need tell 
me any p’intsabout Injuns. Ef I know anything, it’s Injuns. I know jest how 
they'll do anything and when they'll take to do it; but that don’t settle the 
question, and I'll tell you why. Ef I knowed this young lootenint—I mean Loo- 
tenint Kidder—ef I knowed what for sort of a man he is, I could tell you 
mighty near to a sartainty all you want to know; for you see Injun huntin’ 
and Injun fightin’ is a trade all by itself, and like any other bizness a man has 
to know what he’s about, or ef he don’t he can’t make a livin’ at it. Ihave 
lots uv confidence in the fightin’ sense of Red Bead the Sioux chief, who is guidin’ 
the lootenint and his men, and ef that Injun kin have his own way thar is a 
fair show for his guidin’ ’em through all right; but as 1 sed before, there lays 
the difficulty. Is this lootenint the kind of a man who is willin’ to take advice, 
even ef it does cum from an Injun ? My experience with you army folks has 
allus bin that the youngsters among ye think they know the most, and this is 
particularly true ef they hev just cum from West Pint. Ef some of them 
young fellars knowed half as much as they b'lieve they do, you couldn't tell 
them nothin’. As to rale book-larnin’, why I ’spose they've got it all; but the 
fact uv the matter is, they couldn't tell the difference twixt the trail of a war 
party and one made by a huntin’ party to save their necks. Half uv ’em when 
they first cum here can’t tell a squaw from a buck, just because both ride strad- 
dle; but they soon larn. But that’s neither here nor thar. I'm told that the 
lootenint we're talkin’ about is a new-comer, and that this is his first scout. 


Ef that be the case, it puts a mighty onsartain look on the whole thing, and 


twixt you and me, gentlemen, he'll be mighty lucky ef he gits through all right. 
To-morrow we'll strike the Wallace trail, and I kin mighty soon tell ef he has 
gone that way.” 

But little encouragement was to be derived from these expressions. The 


morrow would undoubtedly enable us, as Comstock had predicted, to determine 
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whether or not the lieutenant and his party had missed our trail and taken that 
leading to Fort Wallace. ' 

At daylight our column could have been seen stretching out in the direction 
of the Wallace trail. A march of a few miles brought us to the point of inter- 
section. Comstock and the Delawares had galloped in advance, and were 
about concluding « thorough examipation of the various tracks to be seen in 
the trail, when the head of the column overtook them. ‘ Well, what do you 
find, Comstock?” was my first inquiry. ‘'‘They’ve gone toward Fort Wallace, 
sure,” was the reply; and in support of this opinion he added, * The trail 
shows that twelve American horses, shod all round, have passed at a walk, 
goin’ in the direction of the fort; and when they went by tkis p'int they were 
all right, because their horses were movin’ aloug easy, and there are no pony 
tracks behind ’em, as wouldn’t be the case ef the Injuns had got an eye on 
’em.” He then remarked, as if in parenthesis, It would be astonishin’ ef 
that lootenint and his lay-out gits into the fort without a scrimmage. He may; 


but ef he does, it will be a scratch ef ever there was one, and I'll lose my con- 
’ 


fidence in Injuns.’ 
The opinion expressed by Comstock as to the chances of Lieutenant Kidder 


and party making their way to the fort across eighty miles of danger unmo- 
lested, was the concurrent opinion of all the officers. And now that we had 
discovered their trail, our interest and anxiety became immeasurably increased 
as to their fate. The latter could not remain in doubt much longer, as two 
days’ marching would take us to the fort. Alas! we were to solve the mystery 
without waiting so long. 

Pursuing our way along the plain, heavy trail made by Robbins and Cook, 
and directing Comstock and the Delawares to watch closely that we did not 
lose that of Kidder and his party, we patiently but hopefully awaited further 
developments. How many miles we had thus passed over without incident 
Worthy of mention, I do not now recall. The sun was high in the heavens, 
showing that our day’s march was about half completed, when those of us who 
were riding at the head of the column discovered a strange-looking object ly- 
ing directly in our path, and more than a mile distant. It was too large for a 
human being, 


mal frequenting the Plains with which any of us were familiar. Eager to de- 


yet in color and appearance, at that distance, resembled no ani- 


termine its character, a dozen or more of our party, including Comstock and 
some of the Delawares, galloped in front. 

Before riding the full distance the question was determined. The object 
seen was the body of a white horse. <A closer examination showed that it had 
been shot within the past few days, while the brand, U. S., proved that it was 
a government animal. Major Elliott then remembered that while at Fort 
Sedgwick he had seen one company of cavalry mounted upon white horses. 
These and other circumstances went far to convince us that this was one of the 
horses belonging to Lieutenant Kidder’s party. In fact there was no room to 
doubt that this was the case. 

Almost the unanimous opinion of the command was that there had been a 
centest with Indians, and this only the first evidence we should have proving 
it. When the column reached the point where the slain horse lay, a halt was 
ordered, to enable Comstock and the Indian scouts to thoroughly examine the 
surrounding ground to discover, if possible, any additional evidence, such as 
empty cartridge shells, arrows, or articles of Indian equipment, showing that a 
fight had taken place. All the horse equipments, saddle, bridle, etc., had been 
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carried away, but whether by friend or foe could not then be determined 
While, the preponderance of circumstances favored the belief that the horse 
had been killed by Indians, there was still room to hope that he had been 
killed by Kidder’s party and the equipments taken away by them; for it fre- 
quently happens on a march that a horse will be suddenly taken ill and be un- 
able for the time being to proceed further. In such a case, rather than aban- 
don him alive, with a prospect of his recovering and falling into the hands of the 
Indians to be employed against us, orders are given to kill him, and this might 
be the true way of accounting for the one referred to. 

The scouts being unable to throw any additional light upon the question, 
we eontinued our march, closely observing the ground as we passed along. 
Comstock noticed that instead of the trail showing that Kidder’s party was 
moving in regular order, as when at first discovered, there were but two or 
three tracks to be seen in the beaten trail, the rest being found on the grass on 
either side. 

We had marched two miles perhaps from the point where the body of the 
slain horse had been discovered, when we came upon a second, this one, like 
the first, having been killed by a bullet, and all of his equipments taken away. 
Comstock’s quick eyes were not long in detecting pony tracks in the vicinity, 
and we had no longer any but the one frightful solution to offer: Kidder and 
his party had been discovered by the Indians, probably the same powerful and 
bloodthirsty band which had been resisted so gallantly by the men under Rob- 
bins and Cook; and against such overwhelming odds the issue could not be 
doubtful. 

We were then moving over a high and level plateau, unbroken either by 
ravines or divides, and just such a locality as would be usually chosen by the 
Indians for attacking a party of the strength of Kidder’s. The Indians could 
here ride unobstructed and encircle their victims with a continuous line of 


armed and painted warriors, while the beleaguered party, from the even char- 
acter of the surface of the plain, would be unable to find any break or depres- 
sion from behind which they might make a successful defence. It was proba- 
bly this relative condition of affairs which had induced Kidder and his doomed 


eomrades to endeavor to push on in the hope of finding ground favorable to 
their making a stand against their barbarous foes. 

The main trail no longer showed the footprints of Kidder’s party, but in- 
stead Comstock discovered the tracks of shod horses on the grass, with here 
and there numerous tracks of ponies, all by their appearance proving that 
both horses and ponies had been moving at full speed. Kidder’s party must 
have trusted their lives temporarily to the speed of their horses—a dangerous 
venture when contending with Indians. However, this fearful race for life 
must have been most gallantly contested, because we continued our march sev- 
eral miles further without discovering any evidence of the savages having 
gained any advantage. 

How painfully, almost despairingly exciting must have been this ride for 
life! A mere handful of brave men struggling to escape the bloody clutches 
of the hundreds of red-visaged demons, who, mounted on their well-trained 
war ponies, were straining every nerve and muscle to reek their hands in the 
life-blood of their victims. It was not death alone that threatened this little 
band. They were not riding simply to preserve life. They rode, and doubt- 
less prayed as they rode, that they might escape the savage tortures, the worse 
than death which threatened them. Would that their prayer had been granted! 
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We began leaving the high plateau and to descend into a valley, through 
which, at the distance of nearly two miles, meandered a small prairie stream 
known as Beaver Creek. The valley near the banks of this stream was cov- 
ered with a dense growth of tall wild grass intermingled with clumps of osiers. 
At the point where the trail crossed the stream, we hoped to obtain more defi- 
nite information regarding Kidder’s party and their pursuers, but we were not 
required to wait so long. When within a mile of the stream I observed several 
large buzzards floating lazily in circles through the air, and but a short dis- 
tance to the left of our trail. This, of itself, might not have attracted my at- ~ 
tention seriously but for the rank stench which pervaded the atmosphere, re- 
minding one of the horrible sensations experienced upon a battle-field when 
passing among the decaying bodies of the dead. 

As if impelled by one thought, Comstock, the Delawares, and half-a-dozen 
oflicers, detached themselves from the column and, separating into squads of 
one or two, instituted asearch for the cause of our horrible suspicions. After rid- 
ing in all directions through the rushes and willows, and when about to relinquish 
the search as fruitless, one of the Delawares uttered a shout which attracted 
the attention of the entire command; at the same time he was seen to leap from 
his horse and assume a stooping posture, as if critically examining some ob- 
ject of interest. Hastening, in common with many others of the party, to his 
side, a sight met our gaze which even at this remote day makes my very blood 
curdle. Lying in irregular order, and within a very limited circle, were the 
mangled bodies of poor Kidder and his party, yet so brutally hacked and dis- 
figured as to be beyond recognition save as human beings. 

Every individual of the party had been scalped and his skull broken—the lat- 
ter done by some weapon, probably a tomahawk—except the Sioux chief Red 
Bead, whose scalp had simply been removed from his head and then thrown 
down by his side. This, Comstock informed us, was in accordance with a 
custom which prohibits an Indian from bearing off the scalp of one of his own 
tribe. This circumstance, then, told us who the perpetrators of this deed were. 
They could be none other than the Sioux, led in all probability by Pawnee 
Killer. 

Red Bead, being less disfigured and mutilated than the others, was the 
only individual capable of being recognized. Even the clothes of all the party 
had been carried away; some of the bodies were lying in beds of ashes, with 
partly burned fragments of wood near them, showing that the savages had put 
some of them to death by the terrible tortures of fire. ‘The sinews of the arms 
and legs had been cut away, the nose of every man hacked off, and the features 
otherwise defaced so that it would have been scarcely possible for even a rel- 
ative to recognize a single one of the unfortunate victims. We could not 
even distinguish the officer from his men. Each body was pierced by from 
twenty to fifty arrows, and the arrows were found as the savage demons had 
left them, bristling in the bodies. While the details of that fearful struggle 
will probably ‘never be known, telling how long and gallantly this ill-fated 
little band contended for their lives, yet the surrounding circumstances of 
ground, empty cartridge shells, and distance from where the attack began, 
satisfied us that Kidder and his men fought as only brave men fight when the 
watchword is victory or death. 

As the officer, his men, and his no less faithful Indian guide, had shared 
their final dangers together and had met the same dreadful fate at the hands 
of the same merciless foe, it was but fitting that their remains should be con- 
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signed to one common grave. This was accordingly done. A single trench 
was dug near the spot where they had rendered up their lives upon the altar 
of duty. Silently, mournfully, their comrades of a brother regiment con- 
signed their mangled remains to mother earth, there to rest undisturbed, as 
we supposed, until the great day of final review. But this was not to be so; 
while the closest scrutiny on our part had been insuflicient to enable us to de- 
tect the slightest evidence which would aid us or others in identifying the body 


of Lieutenant Kidder or any of his men, it will be seen hereafter how the 


marks of a mother’s thoughtful affection were to be the means of identifying 
the remains of her murdered son, even though months had elapsed after his 


untimely death. 
G. A. CusTER. 


IN TH LISTS. 


I. 


“YOULD I choose the age and the fortunate season 
/ When to be born, 
I would fly from the censure of your barren reason, 
And the scourges of your scorn: 
Could I take the tongue, and the land, and the station 
That to me were fit, 
I would make my life a force and an exultation, 
And you could not stifle it! 


Il. 


ut the thing most near to the freedom I covet 
Is the freedom I wrest 

From a time that would bar me from climbing above it, 
To seek the East in the West. 

I have dreamed of the forms of a nobler existence 
Than you give me here, 

And the beauty that lies afar in the dateless distance 


I would conquer, and bring more near. 


III. 


It is good, undowered with the bounty of Fortune, 
In the sun to stand: 
Let others excuse, and cringe, and importune, 
I will try the strength of my hand! 
If I fail, I shall fall not among the mistaken, 
Whom you dare deride: 
If I win, you shall hear, and see, and at last awaken 
To thank me because I defied! 
Bayarb Taylor. 











Y. ZIMMERMANN. 


| T was in the summer of 1863 that I first became acquainted with Mr. Zim- 
mermann., The acquaintance never ripened into friendship. Just as we 


were beginning to know each other fully, his naturally retiring disposition as- 
serted itself, and the treasures of a remarkable experience were only partially 
revealed to me. He waS a man of decided character and originality, of whom 
many intelligent persons would be glad to know more. 

The circumstances under which I met him,were very peculiar. So far as 
they concern only Y. Z. and myself, I will relate them without reserve; but 
there are “‘ reasons of state,” or reasons of city rather, for being a little indefi- 
nite in regard to some of the persons and places connected with the story. 

At the time I have mentioned (1863), I was private secretary to the mayor 
of , one of the largest seaboard cities in the United States. Whatever im- 
portance the office had, was due mainly to the war in which the country was 
The mayor was expected to keep a fatherly eye on all his pa- 





then engaged. 
triotic subjects who went forth to du battle or draw their bounties. If Mrs. 
Moroney failed to receive her letters and remittances regularly from Private 
Moroney, she came to ** His Honor” about it; and when an aggravated case of 
neglect was shown, an official letter was sent to the captain of the company in 
which Private P. Moroney was serving, inquiring after the welfare of that item 


=? 


to the credit of the city’s quota. Or if that noble defender himself became 
anxious about his family, he employed his leisure time in writing letters to the 
mayor. Moroney, having been a member of several organizations which an- 
nually brandished a dinner knife in the face of the British lion, had a taste for 
eloquence of the Grattan and O'Connell style. As his opportunities for dis- 
playing this taste were somewhat limited in the army, he could not resist the 
temptation, when addressing a civil officer at a safe distance, of occasionally 
exhibiting his brilliant powers. He made the English language creak under 
his pen. The mayor stood to him as the purse-proud majority of the House of 
Commons. While he was undergoing frightful privations, and daily drench- 
ing himself in the enemy’s blood, “ His Honor and his proud satellites” were 
revelling in security and luxury at home. 

As for myself, one of the proud satellites referred to, I felt, when I saw the 
big bundle of letters brought into the office on a fine summer morning, that I 
should prefer to wrestle with the enemy in open field than to revel in the con- 
tents of the mail-bag at home. The sight of letters became as obnoxious to me 
as to Sir John Ellesmere. The only ones in which 'I took any interest were 
those which the late King of Siam would have described as ‘‘ gloomily myste- 
rious *—the anonymous letters which did not call for an answer. 

Great numbers of these letters were received just after the riot in New 
York and the attempt at a riot in Boston. Warnings of diabolical plots to de- 
stroy the city and the shipping by fire, to blow up the City Hall, the Custom 
House, and the armories, were received almost daily from ‘*The Avenger,” 
«A Conspirator,” or ** A Friend.” 

One morning in the latter part of July the mayor handed me a pile of open 
letters, and calling my attention to one of them, said with a smile, ‘ The price 
of plots appears to be going up.” Although he had not marked the letter to be 
answered or attended to in any way, I naturally selected it to read first. It 
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was written on a half sheet, which appeared to have been handled a good deal. 
The writing was as delicate as a woman’s, and showed that the pen was held 
by a nervous hand. I looked at the signature; it was Y. Zimmermann. That 
is an improvement, I thought, on the stereotyped * Y. Z.” or “X.Y. Z.;” it 
shows that the writer is not entirely a fool. 

I have since lost the letter, and can give only the substance of it from recol- 
lection. It was postmarked at Montreal, but the place at which it was written 
was not given. The writer stated that he was a citizen of Virginia; that he 
had been in the Confederate army, first 2s a common’‘soldier, afterwards as a 
recruiting officer, and latterly as a member of the secret service organization ; 
that while in Canada he had been approached by certain persons who wanted 
his assistance in carrying out a scheme by which the industrial and commercial 
interests of this city would be destroyed at a blow. He had been forced, he 
said, by the circumstances in which he was placed, to appear to enter inte the 
plot, but he only awaited an opportunity to warn those who were threatened 
and to give up these cutthroats, who were no Southerners, but Northern 
roughs. He was without money, however, and if he divulged the plot there 
was no safety for him on this side of the Atlantic. 

And. then came his proposition. On a certain day which he designated 
(about a week after the date of the letter) he would meet a confidential repre- 
sentative of the mayor at —— Junction, Canada East, on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. The person sent must go to the Russell Hotel, within a few rods of 
the station, register his name as B. Jacobs, ask for a room, and go to it imme- 
diately. The writer would call upon him there, and, after giving satisfactory 
proofs of the danger which threatened the city, he would require the payment 
of $35,000 in gold on account. On this he would furnish all the details of the 
plot, so as to enable the city not only to frustrate it, but to secure the persons 
of those concerned. He would then proceed directly to Quebee, and on the fol- 
lowing day a further sum of $40,000 in gold must be deposited at a certain 
banking house in that city in season for him to draw it and take the steamer 
which would leave that day for Europe. 

That was the substance of the letter. For the trifling sum of $75,000 in 
gold, Mr. Zimmermann would save the city from a loss of many millions. The 
statement of the circumstances which had led him to make the proposition, 
was very plausible; and the proposition itself was made in a business-like way, 
that was intended to be attractive to the official mind. 

To appreciate the impression which the writer hoped to produce, it is nec- 
essary to recall the condition of affiirs at that time. The recent enforcement 
of the draft had made the war very unpopular among a large class of poor peo- 
ple, and had led to serious outbreaks in many places. The papers were full of 


reports about mysterious plots to destroy the Northern cities by fire or by some 


frightful invention known only to the dark conspirators. 

There was a good deal of anxiety on the part of our city authorities as to 
their ability to keep the revolutionary element under control. A lome guard 
was organized; the police force was lirgely increased; Spencer rifles were 
placed in the station houses, and a secret alarm was proposed to call the mem- 
bers of the force together in case of emergency. There was a general feeling 
of restlessness and insecurity. The wildest stories of contemplated outrages by 
Southern emissaries and Northern “ plug-uglies” were received with credit. 

It was on this feeling that Y. Z. had counted to secure attention to his pro- 
position. Ie showed bad judgment, however, in addressing the representa- 
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tive of a large city, as communications of a similar character were too com- 
mon to attract particular attention. If he had sent such a letter to the select- 
men of a manufacturing town in the interior, it would, in the existing state of 
ailuirs, have produced serious alarm, and perhaps led to negotiations. As it 
was, the mayor merely glanced over the letter aud found its contents amusing 
rather than fearful. The idea of sending a man to meet the writer would have 
appeared to him as simply idiotic. 

I was intending to leave the city in the following week to spend a fort- 
night’s vacation in Canada, and as I should pass —— Junction, it occurred to 
me that it would be a pleasant little excitement to call upon Y. Z. and have some 
conversation with him. By leaving a day later than I had purposed, I could 
keep the appointment and not interfere with my plans for making a trip up 
the Saguenay river. 

I was thinking the matter over when the Chief of Police came in to make 
his morning report. I passed the paper to him without comment, and 
watched to see the effect. He was too much preoccupied to take it in fully. 
He went over it hastily, and said with a laugh, as he returned it, ** ll get up a 
plot for less money.” 

* What sort of a man do you suppose he is?” I said. 

“A confidence man, or a bounty jumper; an adventurer of some sort, you 
may be sure.” 

“I'm going up that way next week for my vacation,” I continued, “ and 
I've half a mind to drop in on Y. Z. and chaff him a little.” 

** You'd better confine your chafling to people you know,” said the chief, as 
he went out. 

Iwasa young man then, “ of imagination all compact; ” and as I was neither 
“a lover” nor “a poet,” I must have been a lunatic. By dwelling upon the 
peculiarities of the handwriting and the composition my curiosity became ex- 
cited at last to such a degree that I determined to leave the city in time to 
keep the appointment if I should feel like it on arriving at the place desig- 
nated. No answer was required by Y. Z. He would be at the Russell Hotel on 
such a day, xt such an hour, and he confidently expected to meet some one 
there authorized to pay for his information. 

On the day before I was to start, I stepped into the police office and said to 
the chief: 

** Good-by, old fellow. I’m off for my vacation. If I find that Y. Z.’s plot 
includes blowing up the police stations, ll send a despatch to you.” 

** What!” he said with a look of surprise, ‘* you don’t mean to say you are 
going to meet the man who wrote the anonymous letter you showed me the 
other day?” 

‘‘Why not? I purpose to have a little fun with him.’ 


” 


J 


** Have you got the letter? 

I took it from my pocket and handed it to the chief. He read it through 
very slowly and carefully, held a magnifying glass over the signature a mo- 
ment, and then returned it to me. 

* Well,” I said, ** what do you think of it?” 

“IT think you had better not have anytning to do with the writer of that 
letter,” was the reply. ‘ Take my advice, ‘don’t play with edge tools.’ ” 
The advice was not well received. Ireplied that I thought I should know a 


rascal or an adventurer before I had talked with him a creat while; that [had 


uo fear of getting into trouble, because I intended to be very agreeable to the 
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gentleman; that I would give him a good cigar, a drink from my flask, and 
make him laugh over the absurdity of his own proposition betore I had béen 
with him an hour. 

“ Don’t say anything to the Syndic,” I added, ‘as he might be vexed. I 
shall not use the oflice to cover me under any circumstances.” 

‘* Perhaps you'll think better of it,” said the chief, “by the time you get 
started. Anyway, I hope you'll have a good time, and not come home before 
your vacation is over with « broken head and empty pockets.” 

I started on the following morning; and late in the evening I was standing 
on the platform at —— Junction, feeling more like going to bed than having 
an interview with a mysterious stranger. I half regretted that I had said so 
much to the chief about it. Under the circumstances, it seemed io me that I 
could not withdraw from the adventure without being considered deficient in 
pluck. Ifthe fellow turns out to be a bore, or makes himself unpleasant, | 
thought, I can put him off until morning and go to bed. With that idea, and 
without any other very definite idea of what I would do or say, I picked up 
my valise and inquired the way to the house designated for the meeting. 

It was a small country tavern, very old and very frowzy. It looked as 
though it might have had a local celebrity in stage-coaching times, but now it 
smelt of decay and ‘‘navy plug” burnt in clay pipes. The office and bar oc- 
cupied one room. Several men were sitting o1 lounging listlessly about the 
room as I entered; and a man with a leather travelling-bag in one hand was 
looking over the dirty, dogs-eared register at the desk. 

In reply to my request for a room, a bloated young man behind the bar 


gave the finishing touch to a “cold whiskey with,” handed me a pen, and mo- 


tioned to the register. The man with the bag surrendered the book, and I 
had made the first letter of my real name before it occurred to me that on this 
occasion my name was * B. Jacobs.” As the stranger appeared to be looking 
at me, I dashed off the assumed name with apparent carelessness, and stated 
that I would go directly to my room. As I shoved the book back on the desk, 
the stranger took it up, looked at the name I had written, and said, “ I guess 
you may give me a room.” 

I immediately came to the ¢onclusion that this was my man; and I looked 
him over critically as he wrote hisname. He was short and rather thick-set. 
His dress was surprisingly like the ordinary dress of persons in my own city. 
I have a good memory for faces, and it seemed to me that I had seen that face 
before. The remembrance was very vague, however, and it did not impress 
me. He had heavy, brown side whiskers of the English cut, hair of a lighter 
hue cut close, and a pair of dark eyes, small and very restless. He is no 
Southerner, I thought; and his whiskers have an artificially perfeet look. 

As I lighted my candle I glanced at the name he had written. It was an 
ordinary name, which I have since forgotten. I did not expect he would put 
such a name as Y. Zimmermann on the register, as it would have excited at- 
tention from its peculiarity. ; 

The bloated young man kindly offered to show both of us to our rooms. 
The other man desired a postponement of that civility, so far as he was con- 
cerned, as he “ proposed to have a little smoke before turning in;” and he pro- 
ceeded to carry his proposition into exeeution by producing a small meer- 
schaum pipe. 

My room was on the second floor. I looked at the numbers of the other 
rooms as [ passed along the passage, and noticed that the other guest had a 


room direc tly opposite mine, 
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Would I have anything to eat? inquired the young man. No, I would not 
have anything to eat. I would have some beer, though—a good-sized pitcher 
full. 

The room was not inviting, and I felt that I was not having as much fun as 
I had anticipated. I thought I would drink beer enough to enable me to sleep 
in the unpleasant place, after I had got through with Y. Z. 

The beer was brought, and while I was engaged in removing the cinders 
from my eyes and ears, there Was a knock at the door. I requested the knocker 
in a powerful and aggressive tone to come in. I fully expected to see the 
brown whiskers enter; but instead, there entered quietly, almost stealthily, a 
tall, dark man, who closed the door instantly behind him, and stood looking at 
me without saying a word. 

The appearance of the man, and his theatrical manner of entering the room, 
gave mea start. I had an unmistakable feeling, extending from the roots of 
my hair downwards, that I was in the presence of Y. Z., and that he was more 
of » man than I had expected. Without stopping to think about the manner 
in which it would be best to conduct the interview on my part, I adopted the 
one which came to me naturally, and acted upon it without hesitation. Givy- 
ing my face a parting rub with the towel, I went up to the man, took him by 
the hand witha good appearance of cordiality, smiled amiably, and said: * I sup- 
pose you are the gentleman I came to meet—Mr. Zimmermann?” 

My promptness rather took him aback, I fancied; and it gave me a feeling 
of confidence that I had the lead. Instead of replying directly to my question, 
he smiled very slightly and said, after a moment’s pause, ** I am probably the 
person you expected to meet. Do you represent the mayor of ——?” 

“Tt is to see you about the matter contained in your letter sent from Mont- 
real last week that Iam here,” Isaid. ‘ But excuse me, take a seat and have a 
cigar and beer, or something stronger if you prefer. As we are likely to 
have a pretty long talk, we might as well make ourselves comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” he said, taking the offered chair and cigar, ** but I won't 


take anything to drink just now. Do I understand that you are prepared to 


comply with the proposition made in the letter you mentioned?” 

“T cannot say what [am prepared to do,” I answered, * until I know the 
value of the information you are able to offer.” 

“Do you expect me to tell you the whole story and leave you to pay me 
with thanks? No, sir! When I place the means in your hands to put a stop 
to this infernal plot, my only safety lies in getting across the water without 
delay; and to get across the water I must have money.” 

*“ Now let us understand each other,” I said. ‘You claim to have infor- 
mation in regard to a plot to destroy property in the city of ——. Youaska 
certain price for that information. I decline to say whether the price will be 
paid or not, until I know what the information is based upon. You might 
make up a dozen ingenious plots without any foundation, and offer what you 
would call proofs of their genuineness. I want to see the proofs, and then I can 
tell what they aré worth.” 

He got up, lighted his cigar from the candle, and took two or three turns 
across the room before he said anything in reply. I did not notice it particu- 
larly then, but I remembered afterwards that he looked rather curiously at my 
valise as he passed it. As I had looked him over pretty thoroughly by this 
time. I may as well describe him here. 

He was about thirty-five years of age, tall (at least six feet, I thought), 
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well formed, and had evidently been a very handsome man ten or fifteen years 
before. He was not bad-looking at that time; and I am inclined to think that 
a good many young ladies just from school would have found him more fas- 
cinating, 
he had been younger. His features were unusually perfect in form, but ex- 
cessive care or dissipation had destroyed their freshness. The eyes had an 
uneasy, dissatisfied look. A long, handsome moustache, turned up at the 
ends, together with a certain military air in his dress and bearing, suggested a 
cavalry officer. His voice had a pleasant, subdued tone, which predisposed 


g 
with the suggestion of a dangerous experience behind him, than if 


the hearer in his favor. 

The impression which he produced upon me at that time it would be difficult 
to define. I could not reconcile what seemed to me the absurdity of the pro- 
position which had been made with the appearance of this man, who, accord- 
ing to all the rules that I had been accustomed to apply to the judgment of 
men, possessed a clear and well-balanced mind. My whole purpose in keep- 
ing this appointment was to have some fun out of the unknown writer. It 
Was apparent to me from the moment this man entered the room, that he 
was not one to endure a great amount of chafling with patience and cheerful- 
ness. The matier had taken an altogether different tone from what I had ex- 
pected. 

After walking up and down the room several times, as I have stated, the 
mun stopped before me and said: 

“You must see that [am placed in a very embarrassing position. It is 
natural that you should be suspicious of me. When I wrote that letter I did 
not appreciate the difficulties I should labor under in making myself under- 
stood. Itwas in my power to do your city a great service. I owed it nothing. 
It wouldn’t touch me any more than a South Sea islander if it were laid in ashes 
to-night. For that service I asked barely enough to enable me to live beyond 
reach of my enemies during the rest of my life. Mind, I don’t blame you for 
declining to commit yourself until you see the proofs. I am glad I have a gen- 
tleman to deal with. I am sure that, if you will have a little patience with 
me, I can cure your suspicions as to my motives in his affair.” 

He paused, lighted his cigar again, and sat down, keeping his eyes on me 
all the while. As I remained silent he continued: ‘*God knows my motives 
were not all mercenary. When I said I didn’t care for your home any more 
than a savage, I meant that I had no interests there, no friends or relatives, and 
that it was as distant to me as any city in a foreign country. I have seen too 
much misery caused by this war—too many homes broken up—to wish to have 
any hand in spreading it. When the war broke out I was living in a small 
place in Virginia. Iwasa mining engineer. I had a good office and was get- 
ting a handsome salary from a company. I had been married but a short 
time. My wife was in a delicate state of health, and when I joined the army 
it gave her a shock from which she never recovered. I never had any inter- 
est in politics—I didn’t believe in slavery enough to fight for it; but there was 
so much feeling among the persons about me that I was obliged to go into the 
I was wounded in a skirmish at Newport News, and while 


army or clear out. 
She was 


I lay in hospital, unable to move, I was told that my wife had died. 
a good deal younger than Tam. We had been married only a little while, and 
when the hospital steward read it out to me, without any warning, that she 
was dead, it came near killing me. I didn’t want to get well, but I was tough 


and couldn't help it.” 
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He turned away his head, and I felt that there were tears in his eyes. I 
knew there were in my own. It was more the sympathetic tones of his voice, 
and the hesitating way in which he had uttered the last few words, that moved 
me, than the words themselves. 

““We l,” he went on after a moment’s pause, “I needn't tell you all I’ve 
done since then. The officers knew how it was with me, and put me on any 
desperate work they had. That was the way I came to be sent up here. They 
thought I was in a fit state to assist their cutthroats in creating what they 
called a diversion at the North, and proposed to make use of my engineering 
skill in carrying out their plans. I didn’t know what was wanted of me until 


I met some of their men in Montreal. To prevent suspicion I appeared to en- 
ter into their plans; but I never meant to help them when the time for action 
came. When I had got possession of their whole scheme, and the time was 
fixed for carrying it out, I wrote that letter to the mayor. I’ve got the whole 
thing down here in black and white” (taking a large envelope filled with pa- 
pers from his pocket), ‘‘and now I want to know if you aye prepared to meet 


me as I proposed.” 

He handled the package in a nervous manner, and looked at me keenly to 
see what effect he had produced. I was probably more excited than he. I had 
believed what he was telling me; but his sudden and unexpected question 
threw me back on my suspicions. 

I was saved the difliculty of replying directly, for at that instant the door 
of the room was opened, and the traveller whom I had noticed below put hic 
head in. I started to my feet with a sense of danger, and grasped the back of 
my chair with one hand. Y. Z. had been sitting opposite to me, with his back 
to the door, and, seeing my sudden movement and excited appearance, started 
up and looked at the intruder. The man at the door seemed surprised and 
somewhat disconcerted at the sensation he had created. He paused a moment, 
looking at my visitor as though the room belonged to him, and then said: 
“Beg pardon—must have mistaken the number of my room.”? He closed the 
door hastily, and I heard him enter the opposite room. 

I looked sharply at Y. Z., who laughed nervously and said, “ He startled 
you.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I thought he might be one of your Montreal acquaintances. 
Are you sure he is not? Le looks to me as though he was disguised.” 

“Oh! I have no fear of them,” he said. “I’ve given them the slip fora 
good two days to come. What are you going to do about this?” holding out 
the envelope. 

“T want to think about it,” I said. “I’ve had enough for to-night. I'll sec 
you in the morning.” 

He looked at me for a moment and then said, ‘I have put myself in your 
hands. I have perilled my life in this thing. If I am not out of this cursed 
country in forty-eight. hours, I might as well blow my brains out. I should 
think, after what I have said, that you might at least give me the satisfaction 
of knowing to-night whether I shall have the means of saving myself.” 

“T can give you no assurances to-night,” I answered, “ except that you need 
have no fear of coming to grief through me.” 

“ Well,” he said, “I suppose I must wait until to-morrow. What time is 
it?” 

I took out my watch. It was nearly twelve. My mysterious visitor walked 
to the door, stood hesitating a» moment with his hand on the latch, and then 
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said, without turning round to look at me, ‘‘ What time shall I see you in the 
morning?” 

** About seven.” 

*“ Well, good night; I hope you'll sleep well.” 

He was gone, and [ felt a sense of relief. Since the door had been opened 
so suddenly, without any warning footsteps outside, I had had a strange feeling 
of impending danger. I tried to dismiss it as unwarranted by anything that had 
occurred, but a review of the situation increased my nervous apprehensions. 
I was alone, in a strange place, in a foreign country, in fact under an assumed 
name. I had allowed an adventurer, a man who was in the pay of the Con- 
federate States, and who had been considered desperate enough, according to 
his own story, to assist a band of cutthroats, to believe that I had a large sum 
of money with me. Now that I came to think of it, the man had really given 
me nothing to show that he was what he pretended to be. He had told me a 
plausible story, shown me a package of papers, and on that he had tried in 
every way to find out whether I had the money with me. Was the man in the 
adjoining room a confederate of his? What would be the next move in this 
mysterious game, in which, like a country greenhorn, I had taken a hand? 

After all, the story which I had just heard might be true. The eagerness 
which this man had shown to learn whether I was prepared to pay for his ser- 
vice was only natural under the circumstances. Supposing what he had said 
to be true, he was in a difficult position to furnish satisfactory proofs. Was it 
reasonable to expect him to go further than he had, until he knew whether | 
was authorized to negotiate with him? Of course his principal motive in be- 
traying his fellows was to get the money. 

After turning the matter over in my mind for some minutes, I came to the 
conclusion that it was hardly probable an attempt would be made to enter my 
room forcibly during the night; when the morning came I was certainly capa- 
ble of taking care of myself in a civilized community. It was now about one 
o'clock, and as it would be light in three or four hours, I thought I could af- 
ford to stay awake that length of time. 

The only fastening to the door was a loose button, but it could not be forced 
off evidently without making some noise. I took my pistol from the pocket of 
the valise and placed it on the little table, which I drew to the side of the bed 
The candle was nearly burned to the socket. I blew it out so that there would 
be something left to light up with in case of emergency. I pulled up the shade 
and found that the moon was shining brightly. Although that part of the 
house was in the shade, the reflected light was sufficient to enable me to see 
the different parts of the room quite distinctly. I took off my coat and boots 
and lay down on the outside of the bed, quite satisfied that I should have noth- 
ing worse to relate of my adventure than a sleepless night and a little scare. 
The beer that I had taken made me feel drowsy. To prevent going to sleep, I 
set myself to thinking of what should be done in the morning. Would it be 
safe for me to go to Montreal, as I had intended, or had I better change my 
plans altogether and go to Mount Desert or some other place in New England? 
No; I would go on; it would be weak to turn back. I repeated this to myself 
a great many times, and then—I fell asleep. 

I dreamed that I saw Y. Z. standing at the foot of the bed; that he came 
up to the table, stood there a moment, then picked up my valise and moved 
tc ward the door. 

I could see everything in the 


Was I dreaming? My eyes were open. 
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room. There was a man crouching down near the door, tugging at my valise. 
I put out my hand cautiously and moved it over the table. The pistol was 
gone. Should I spring up suddenly and throw myself on him? 

As I looked, another man stood in the half-opened doorway. My sus}.cions 
were realized. It was the man who had looked in so suddenly during the 
evening. The odds were too much against me to attempt resistance. Should 


_ * I lie there and be robbed, or alarm the house? 

| The man in the door paused for an instant, then sprang forward, grasped the 
other by the neck, and pressed him down on the floor. My name was called. 
: I jumped from the bed to assist my unknown ally, but at that instant Y. Z. 
. twisted himself free, gave his opponent a blow that sent him reeling back 
, upon me, and rushed from the room. I straightened up my friend and started 
. for the door, but he seized me by the arm and gaid, ‘* Hold on! we'd best let 
. him go. He hasn’t got anything, and we ain’t just at home here. Strike a 
. light.” 

= I obeyed without remonstrance, feeling that the man had a right to com- 
g mand me. I had not come out of the affair very gloriously. 

‘By George!” said the man, “that rascal gave me a sockdolager. You 
™ see, I had to keep an eye on you for fear you'd be firing round in a loose way, 
r. and he just squirmed out and gave me the all-goshed-est welt below the belt 
d you ever see. It made me feel sick for a minnit.”’ 
it Hurried footsteps were heard outside; and a short, fat, red-faced man ap- 
I peared in the doorway, with a tallow dip in one hand and a stout cane in the 
m other. It was evident from the noise that a general alarm had been sounded, 

and that reinforcements were coming up. 
“ ** What's all this infernal row about?’ demands the leader, handling his 
Y cane viciously. 
ms ‘*By George!” says my whiskered friend, “I wouldn’t inquire if I kept 
- burglars in the house. Some people object to being robbed, and kick upa 
af. row when it’s tried on.” 

The landlord, who, it afterwards appeared, was a fierce Secessionist, re- 

ed cognized a certain Yankee flavor of insolence in this speech, and began to 
of swell with indignation. I thought it was time for me to step in; and so I ex- 
~1 plained that I woke up a few minutes before and found a man in the room 
ald trying to break open my valise; that the gentleman in the opposite room, 
ule hearing the noise, came in and caught him; that they had a struggle, and that 
the the thief got away. 
= “See if the front door is unbolted,” shouted the landlord, and started off 
om with all his forces to search the lower part of the house. ‘They needn’t 
th waste their taller,” said my friend; ‘‘the man is out of the house long before 
—_ this.” 
p, I I went up to him, took his hand, and said, “You seem to know me. Your 
| be face has a familiar look, but I cannot remember where I have seen it before. 
my I hope I may be able to show my appreciation of your services by something 
nd? more than thanks ”—this with rather a grand air, to let my preserver know 
self that I was a person of consequence, if not of pluck. 

‘* Well,” he replied, “ it’s all in the family like, and you needn't feel obliged. 
ame I didn’t suppose you'd know me, and I didn’t want you to. I'm made upa 
wed bit, and I doubt if you'd a known me if I wasn’t. I shouldn’t wonder if you'd 

come across my name accidentally before now in the police reports. Fact is, 
I'm a detective, and my name is Hant—Ben Hunt.” 
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Yes, I had seen the name quite often in the papers; but I had never 
seen the man to know him before. The familiar look was accounted for by 
my having seen him occasionally in the City Hall. 

‘Smokin’ allowed?” inquired Ben, producing his pipe. ‘The old man” 
(meaning the chief of police) ‘sent me here,” he continued, ‘to sorter see 
you didn’t get into no trouble. After he went home the night you showed 
him the letter and told him you was coming up here, he went to thinking 
about the thing, and he thought this feller you was going to meet might be an 
ugly customer. So he comes and routs me out and says, ‘ You know the may- 
or’s secretary?’ Says I, ‘Seen him.’ Then he told me about the letter from Y. 
Z., and how you was to meet him, and all that; and says he, ‘I want you to 
go along up to the junction and keep an eye on things; but you are not to in- 
terfere unless the secretary gets into trouble; then you are to look out for him, 
and use your judgment.’ ‘ All right,’ says I; ‘Ill take a peep at Y. Z., and 
see what his lay is.’ Well, I come along, as you know, and after you'd gone up 
stairs, I lighted my pipe and sat down in a corner of the room and kep my eyes 
peeled for the man that looked at the register next. Pooty soon in walks a 
gent from out doors. I knew him in a minnit: though I'd never seen him be- 
fore, I'd seen his picter in the Rogues’ Gallery in New York not more’n two 
months ago; and I knew his description to a hair. I hadn’t met him before 
because I’m rot on the genteel Jay. He’s a swell confidence man, and has 
done lots of neat things. I never heard of his trying to rob before. I s’pose 
he found he couldn’t get anything out of you by soapin’, and as you was in a 
strange place, under a ’sumed name, he thought he didn’t run much risk by 
overhauling your traps. I don’t think he intended to do any earvin’. It isn’t 
in his line. 

“Well, as I was saying, in he comes to the barroom, looks at the register, 
sees B. Jacobs, and slips quietly up stairs. I stayed round awhile and smoked, 
end then took a candle and toddled up quietly after him. I didn’t make any 
more noise than was necessary in getting into my room, and then I blew out 
the candle, came to the door, and listened. I could hear him talking low for s 
minnit, and then raise his voice and ask you, plump, whether you was pre- 
pared to meet him. I thought I'd jest look in, accidentally, and see how 
things was going on. When Y. Z. come out a few minnits afterwards, I saw 
him fingering the latch and button and knew what he was upto. That's the 
whole story, and here comes old Grampus,” alluding to the landlord, who came 
to the door at this moment to say that they couldn’t find the scoundrel, and to 
inquire whether I had lost anythiny. 

I looked around and remembered that my pistol was gone. The landlord 
suggested the propriety of sending fora constable. I declined, for reasons 
which I did not state, to pursue the matter further. 


” said the detective, when we were alone, “I'll 


“Tfever he comes to —. 
get him to give you his picter.” 
<ICHARD ANDERSON. 





THE REVEREND CIIARLES KINGSLEY. 


"T WONDER how many of the rising generation in America or in England 

have read * Alton Locke”? Many years have passed since I read or 
even saw it. Ido not care to read it any more, for I fear that it would not 
now sustain the effect of the impression it once produced on me, and I do not 
desire to destroy or even to weaken that impression. I know the book is not 
a creat work of art. I know that three-fourths of its value consists in its blind 
and earnest feeling; that the story is heavily constructed, that many of the 
details are extravagant exaggerations, and that the author after all was not in 
the least a democrat or a believer in human equality. I haVe not forgotten 
that even then, when he braved respectable public opinion by taking a tailor 
for his hero, he took good care that the tailor should have genteel relations 
Still I retain the impression which the book once produced, and I do not care 
to have it disturbed. Therefore I do not read or criticise ** Alton Locke ” any 
more; I remember it only as it struck me long ago—as a generous protest 
against the brutal indifference, literary and political, which left the London 


and fight 


} 


artisan so lone to toil and suffer and sicken, to run into debt, to drink 
and pine and die, in the darkness. Is it necessary—perhaps it is—to explain 
to some of my readers the story of ‘* Alton Locke”? It is the story of a young 
London tailor-boy who has instincts and aspirations far above his class; who 
yearns to be a poet and a patriot; who loves and struggles in vain; who is 
supposed to sum up in his own weakly body all the best emotions, the vainest 
pinings, the wildest wishes, the most righteous protests of his fellows; who 
joins with the Chartist movement for lack of a better way to the great end, and 
sees its failure, and himself utterly broken down goes out to America to seek a 
new life there, and only beholds the shore of the promised land to die. Here 
at least was a grand idea. Here was the motive of.a prose epic that ought to have 
been more thrilling to modern ears than the song of Tasso. The effect of thy 
work at the time was strengthened by the fact that the author was a clergyma 

of the Church of England, who was believed to be a man of aristocratic famil 

and connections. The pook was undoubtedly a great success in its day. The 
strong idea which was in the heart of it carried it along. The Rey. Charles 
Kingsley became suddenly famous. 

** Alton Locke ” was published more than twenty years ago. Then Charles 
Kingsley was to most boys in Great Britain who read books at all a sort of liv 
ing embodiment of chivalry, liberty, and a revolt against the established order 
if baseness and class-oppression in so many spheres of our society. The : 
thor of “ Alton Locke” about the same time“delivered a sermon in the country 
ehurch where he officiated, so full of warm and passionate protest against the 
wrongs done to the poor by existing systems, that his spiritual chief, the rector 
or dean or some other dignitary, arose in the church itself—morally and physi- 
cally arose, as Mrs. Gamp did—ané denounced the preacher. Need it be said 
that the report of so unusual and extraordinary a scene as this excited our 
youthful enthusiasm into a perfect flame for the minister of the State Church 
who had braved the public censure of his superior in the cause of human right? 


For a long time Charles Kingsley was our chosen hero—I am speaking now 


of young men, with the youthful spirit of revolt in them, with dreams of repub- 
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lics and ideas about the equality of man. If I were to be asked to describe 
Charles Kingsley now, having regard to the tendency of his writings and his 
public attitude, how should I speak of him? First, as about the most perverse 
and wrong-headed supporter of every political abuse, the most dogmatic 
champion of every wrong cause in domestic and foreign politics, that even a 
State Church has for many years produced. I hardly remember, in my prac- 
tical observation of politics, a great public question but Charles Kingsley was 
at the wrong side of it. The vulgar glorification of mere strength and power, 
such a disgraceful characteristic of modern public opinion, never had a louder- 
tongued votary than he. The apostle of liberty and equality, as he seemed to me 
in my early days, has of late only shown himself to my mind as the champion 
of slave-systems of oppression and the iron reign of mere force. Is this a para- 
dox? Has the man undergone a wonderful change of opinions? It is not a 
paradox, and I think Charles Kingsley has not changed his views. Perhaps a 
short sketch of the man and his work may reconcile these seeming antago- 
nisms and make the reality coherent and clear. 

I was present at a meeting not long since where Mr. Kingsley was one of 
the principal speakers. The meeting was held in London, the audience was a 
peculiarly Cockney audience, and Charles Kingsley is personally little known 
to the public of the metropolis. ‘Therefore when he began to speak there was 
quite a little thrill af wonder and something like incredulity through the lis- 
tening benches. Could that, people near me asked, really be Charles Kings- 
ley, the novelist, the poet, the scholar, the aristocrat, the gentleman, the pul- 
pit-orator, the “ solilier-priest,” the apostle of muscular Christianity? Yes, 
that was indeed he. Rather tall, very angular, surprisingly awkward, with 
thin, staggering legs, a hatehet face adorned with scraggy gray whiskers, 2 
faculty for falling into the most ungainly attitudes, and making the most 
hideous contortions of visage and frame; witha rough provincial accent and 
an uncouth way of speaking, which would be set down for absurd caricature 
on the boards of a comie theatre; such was the appearance which the author 
of “Glaucus” and ‘“Hypatia” presented to his startled audience. Since 
Brougham’s time nothing .so ungainly, odd, and ludicrous had been displayed 
upon an English platform. Needless to say, Charles Kingsley has not the 
eloquence of Brougham. But he has a robust and energetic plain-speaking 
which soon struck home to the heart of the meeting. He conquered his an- 
dience. Those who at first could hardly keep from latghing; those who, not 
knowing the speaker, wondered whether he was not mad or in liquor; those 
who heartily disliked his general principles and his public attitude, were alike 
won over, long before he had finished, by his bluff and blunt earnestness and 
his transparent sincerity. The subject was one which concerned the social suf 
fering of the poor. Mr. Kingsley approached it broadly and boldly, talking 
with a grand disregard for logic and political economy, sometimes startling 
the more squeamish of his audience by the Biblical frankness of his descrip 
tidhs and his language, but, I think, convincing every one that he was sound 
at heart, and explaining unconsciously to many how it happened that one en- 
dowed with sympathies so humane and liberal should so often have distinguished 
himself as the champion of the stupidest systems and the harshest oppres- 


sions. Anybody could see that the strong impelling force of the speaker's 
character was an emotional one; that sympathy and not reason, feeling rathet 


than logic, instinet rather than observation, would govern his utterances 
There are men in whom, no matter how robust and masculine their personal 


character, a disproportionate amount of the feminine element seems to have 
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somehow found a place. These men will usually see things not as they really 
are, but as they are reflected through some personal prejudice or emotion. 
They will generally spring to conclusions, obey sudden impulses and instincts, 
ignore evidence and be very “thorough” and sweeping in all their judgnients. 
When they are right they are—like the young lady in the song—very, very good ; 
bat like her, too, when they happen to be wrong they are * horrid.” Of these 
men the author of “ Alton Locke” is a remarkable illustration. It seems odd 
to describe the expounder of the creed of Muscular Christianity as one endowed 
with too much of the feminine element. But for all his vigor of speech and 
his rough voice, Mr. Charles Kingsley is as surely feminine in his way of rea- 
soning, his likes and dislikes, his impulses and his prejudices, as Harriet Mar- 
tineau is masculine in her intellect and George Sand in her emotions. 

Mr. Charles Kingsley is a man of ancient English family, very proud of his 
descent, and full of the conviction so ostentatiously paraded by many English- 
men, that good blood carries with it a warrant for bravery, justice, and truth, 
The Kingsleys are a Cheshire family; I believe they date from before the 
Conquest—it does not much matter. I shall not apply to them John Bright's 
epigram about families which came over with William the Conqueror and 
never did anything else; for the Kingsleys seem to have been always an ac- 
tive race. They took an energetic part in the civil war during Charles the 
First’s time, and stood by the Parliament. I am told that the family have still 
in their possession a commission to raise a troop of horse, given to a Kingsley 
and signed by Oliver Cromwell. One of the family emigrated to the New 
World with the Pilgrim Fathers, and I believe the Kingsley line still flourishes 
there like a bay-tree. Irrepressible energy, so far as I know, seems to have 
always been a characteristic of the household. Charles Kingsley was born 
near Dartmouth, in Devonshire; every one who has read his books must know 
how he revels in descriptions of the lovely scenery of Devon. He was for a 
while a pupil of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, son of the poet, and he finally 
studied at Magdalene College, Cambridge. Mr. Kingsley was originally in- 
tended for the legal profession, but he changed his mind and went into the church. 
He was first curate and soon after rector of the Hampshire parish of Eversley, 
the name of which has since been so constantly kept in association with his 
own. I may mention that Mr. Kingsley married one of a trio of sisters—the 
Misses Grenfell—a second of whom was afterwards married to Mr. Froude, and 
is since dead, while the third became the wife of one of the foremost English 


journalists. Passing away from these merely personal facts, barely worth a 
wief note, we shall. finc iat Kingsley’s real existence, if I may use such a 
brief note, we shall. find that Kingsley l t fs ’ uel 

phrase, began and developed under the guidance of a remarkable man and 


under the inspiration of a strange movement. The man to whose leadership 
and teaching Mr. Kingsley owed so much was the Rey. Frederick Denison 
Maurice, who died in the first week of last April. 

It would not be easy to explain to an American reader the meaning and 
the extent of the influence which this eminent man exercised over a large fig]d 
of English society. The life of Mr. Maurice contains nothing worthy of note 
as to facts and dates; but its ‘spirit infused new soul and sense into a whole 
generation. He was not a great speaker or a great thinker; he was not a 
bold reformer; he had not a very subtle intellect; I doubt whether his writ- 
ings will be much read in coming time. He was simply a great character, a 
grand influence. Te sent a new life into the languid and decaying frame of 
the State Church of England. He quickened it with a fresh sense of duty. 
Ilis hope and purpose were to bring that clourch into affectionate and living 
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brotherhood with modern thought, work, and society. An early friend and 
companion of John Sterling (the two friends married two sisters), Maurice 
had all the sweetness and purity of Carlyle’s hero, with a far greater intellec- 
tual strength. Mr. Maurice set himself to make the English Church a prac- 
tical influence in modern thought and society. He did not believe in a religion 
sitting apart on the cold Olympian heights of dogmatic theology, and looking 
down with dignified disdain upon the common life and the vulgar toils of hu- 
manity. He held that a church, if it is good for anything, ought to be able to 
meet fair and square the challenge of the skeptic and the infidel, and that it 
ought to concern itself about all that concerns men and women. One of the 
fruits of his long and valuable labor is the Workingmea’s College in Red Lion 
Square, London, an institution of which he became the principal and to which 
he devoted much of his time and attention. Only a few weeks before his 
death he presided at one of the public meetings of this his favorite institution. 
He was the parent of the scheme of ‘* Christian socialism,” which sprang into 
existence more than twenty years ago and is bearing fruit still—a scheme to 
set on foot cooperative associations among working men on sound and progres- 
sive principles; to help the working men by advances of capital, in order that 
they might thus be enabled to help themselves. One of Mr. Maurice's earliest 
and most ardent pupils was Charles Kingsley; another was Thomas Hughes. 
In helping Mr. Maurice to carry out these schemes Kingsley was brought into 
frequent intercourse with some of the London Chartists, and especially with 
the working tailors, who have nearly all a strong radical tendency. Kingsley’s 
impulsive sympathies took fire, and flamed out with the novel ** Alton Locke, 
Tailor and Poet.” 

That extraordinary Chartist movement, so long in preparation and so sud- 
denly extinguished, how completely a thing of the past it seems to have be- 
come! Only twenty-four years have passed since its collapse. Men under 
forty can recall, as if it were yesterday, all its incidents and its principal fig- 
ures. People in the United States know that my friend Henry Vincent is still 
ouly in his prime; he was one of its earliest and foremost leaders. But it seems 
as old and dead as a peasant-war of the Middle Ages. It was a strange jumble 
of politics and social complaints. It was partly the blind, passionate protest of 
working men who knew that they had no right to starve and suffer in a pros- 
perous country, but who hardly knew where the real grievance lay. It was 
partly the protest of untaught and eager intelligence against the brutal apathy 
of government which would do nothing for national education. Its political 
demands were very modest. Some of them have since been quietly carried 
into law; some of them have been quietly dismissed into the realm of anach- 
ronisms. Chartism was indeed rather a wild ery, a passionate yearning of 
lonely men for combination, than any definite political enterprise. One lo 
back now with a positive wonder upon the savage stupidity of the ruling 
classes which so nearly converted it intoa rebellion. Of course it was in some 
instances seized hold of by seifish and scheming politicians, who played with 
it for their own purposes. Of course it had its evil counsellors, its false friends, 
its cowards, and its traitors. But on the whole there was a noble spirit of 
manly honesty pervading the movement, which to my mind fills it with a roman- 
tic interest and ought to secure for it an honorable memory. It found leaders 
in many cases outside its own classes. There was, for example, “Tom Dun- 
combe,” a sort of Alcibiades of English Radicalism; a brilliant talker in Par- 
liament, a gay man of fashion, steeped deep in reckless debt and sparkling dis- 


sipation; hand and glove with the fast young noblemen ef the West End gam- 
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bling houses, and the ardent Chartist working men of Shoreditch and Clerken- 
well. There was Feargus O’Connor—huge, boistering, fearless—a burlesque 
Mirabeau with red hair; a splendid mob-speaker, who could fight his way by 
sheer strength of muscle and fist through a hostile crowd; vain of his half 
mythical descent from Irish kings, even when he delighted in being hail fellow 
well met with tailors and hod-carriers; revelling in the fiercest struegles of 
politics and the wildest freaks of prolonged debauchery. O'Connor tried to 
crowd half a dozen lives into one, and the natural result was that he prema- 
turely broke down. For a long time before his death he was a mere lunatic. 
A strange fact was that as his manners were always eccentric and boisterous, 
he had become an actual madmiin for months before those around him were 
fully aware of the change. In the House of Commons the freaks of the poor 
lunatic were for along time supposed to be only more marked eccentricities, or, 
as some thought, insolent affectations of eccentricity. He would rise while 
Lord Palmerston was addressing the House, walk up to the great minister, and 
give him a tremendous slap on the back. , One night he actually assaulted a 
member of the House, and the Speaker ordered his arrest. Feargus sauntered 
coolly out into the lobbies. The sergeant-at-arms was bidden to go forth and 
arrest the offender. Lord Charles Russell (brother of Earl Russell), then and 
now sergeant-at-arms, is a thin, little, feeble man. I have been told by some 
who witnessed it that the scene in the lobbies became highly amusing. Lord 
Charles went with reluctant steps about his awful task. By this time every- 
body was beginning to suspect that O’Connor was reallya madman. Anyhow, 
he was a giant, and at his sanest moments perfectly reckless. Now it is nota 


pleasant task for a weak and little man to be sent to arrest even a sane giant; 


’ 


but only think of laying hands on a giant who appears to be out of his senses! 
The dignity of his office, however, had to be upheld, and Lord Charles trotted 
quietly after his huge quarry. He cast imploring looks at member after mem 

ber, but it was none of their business to interfere, and they had no inclination 
to volunteer. Some of them indeed were deeply engrossed iu speculations as 
to what would happen if'Feargus were suddenly to turn round. Would the ser- 
geant-at-arms put his dignity in his pocket and actually run? Or, if he stood his 
ground, what would be the result? Happily, however, just as Feargus and his 
unwilling pursuer reached Westminster Hall, the eager eye of Lord Charles 
Russell descried a little knot of policemen; he hailed them; they came up, and 
the sergeant-at-arms did his duty and the capture was effected. I can well 
remember seeing O’Connor, somewhere about this time, sauntering through 
Covent Garden market, with rolling, restless gait; his hair, that once was fiery 
red, all snowy white; his eye gleaming with the peculiar, quick, shallow, ever- 
changing glitter of madness. The poor fellow rambled from fruit-stall to 
fruit-stall, talking all the while to himself, sometimes taking up a fruit as if le 
meant to buy it, and then putting it down with a vacant laugh and walking on. 
It was a pitiable spectacle. His light of reason soon flickered out altogether, 
and death came to his relief. 

I must not omit to mention, when speaking of the Chartist leaders, the 
brave, disinterested, and highly-gifted Ernest Jones, who sacrificed such bright 
worldly prospects for the cause of the People’s Charter. Long after the Charter 
and its agitation were dead, Jones emerged into public life again, still com- 
paratively a young man, and he seemed about to enter on a career both bril- 
liant and valuable. An immature and unexpected death interposed. 


However, I liave wandered away from the subject of my paper. Charles 


Kingsley came to know the principal working men among the Chartists, and 
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his impulsive nature was greatly influenced by their words and their lives. 
Most of their leaders drawn from other classes, O'Connor especially, he dis- 
trusted and disliked. But the rank and file of the movement, the working 


’ 


men, the sufferers, the “ prolétaires ” as they would be called nowadays, at- 
tracted his kindly heart. Chartism had fallen. It collapsed suddenly in 1848 ; 
died amid Homeric laughter of the public. It fell mainly because it had come 
to oceupy a false position altogether. Partly by ignorance, partly by the self- 
ish folly of some of its leaders, and partly by the severity of the govern- 
ment measures, the movement had been driven into a dilemma which it 
never originally contemplated. It must either go into open rebellion or sur- 
render. It was jammed up like MacMahon at Sedan. Chartism had no real 
wish to rebel, although of course the flame of the recent revolution in Paris 
had glared over it and made it wild; and it had no means of carrying on a re- 
volt for a single day. So it could only surrender; and the surrender took 
place under conditions which made it seem utterly ridiculous. Kingsley was 
seized with the idea of crystallizing all this into a romance. He had as a fur- 
ther stimulant and guide the work which Henry Mayhew was then publishing, 
‘London Labor and the London Poor,” a serial which by its painful and 


startling revelations was working a profound impression on England. May- 


hew’s narratives were often inaccurate, for he could not conduct the whole 


enterprise himself, and had sometimes to call in the aid of careless and un- 
trustworthy associates, who occasionally found it easier to throw off a bit of 
sentimental or sensational romance than to pursue a patient inquiry. But the 
general effect of the publication was healthful and practical, and it became the 
parent of nearly all the efforts that followed to lay bare and ameliorate the 
condition of the London poor. There can be no doubt that it had a great in- 
fluence on the impressionable mind of Charles Kingsley. He wrote “ Alton 
Locke,” and the book became a great success. The Tailor and Poet was the 
hero of the hour. ‘ Blackwood” at once christened Alton Locke ** Young 
Remnants ;” but Young Remnants survived the joke. The novel is full of 
nonsense and extravagance; and with all its sympathy for tailors, it has a great 
deal of Kingsley’s characteristic affection for rank and birth. But it had a 
really great idea at its heart, and struck out one or two new characters—es- 
pecially that of the old Scotch bookseller—and it made its mark. The peculisr- 
ity, however, to which I wish now especially to direct attention is its utter absence 
of practical thinking-power. Nowhere can you find any proof that the author 
is able to think about.anything. An idea strikes him; he seizes it, and, to use 
Hawthorne’s expression, ‘* wields it like a flail.” Then he throws it down and 
takes up something else, to employ it in the same wild and incoherent fashion. 
This is Kingsley all out, and always. He is not content with developing his 
one only gift of any literary value—the capacity to paint big, striking pictures 
with a strong glare or glow on them. He firmly believes himself a profound 
philosopher and social reformer, and he will insist on obtruding before the 
world on all occasions his absolute incapacity for any manner of reasoning on 
any subject whatsoever. Wild with intellectual egotism, and blind to all 
teaching from without, Kingsley rushes at great and difficult subjects head 
downwards like a bull. Thus he tackled Chartism, and society, and com pecti- 
tion, and political economy, and what not, in his “ Alton Locke”; and thus he 
has gone on ever since and will to the end of his chapter, always singling out 
for the display of his powers the very subjects whereof he knows least, and is 
by the whole constitution of his intellect and temperament least qualified to 


judge. 
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I am writing now rather about Kingsley himself than about his books, with 
which the readers of “The Galaxy” are of course well acquainted. I there- 
fore pass over the many books he produced between * Alton Locke” and “* West- 
ward Ho!”—and I dwell upon the latter only because it illustrates the next 
great idea which got hold of the author after the little fever about Chaxtism 
had passed away. I suppose ** Westward Ho!” may be regarded as the first 
appearance of the school of Muscular Christianity. Mr. Kingsley started for 
our benefit the huge British hero who could do anything in the way of fighting 
and walking, and propagated the doctrines of the English Church. To read the 
Bible and to kill the Spaniards was the whole duty, of the ideal Briton of Eliza- 
beth’s time, according to this authority. The notion was a success. In a mo- 
ment our literature became flooded with pious athletes who knocked their ene- 
mies down with texts from the Scriptures and left-handers from the shoulder 
All these heroes were of necessity ** gentlemen.” One of the principal articles 
of the new gospel according te Kingsley was that truth, valor, muscle, and 
theological fervor were only possessed in their fulness by the scions of good 
old English county families. Other nations seldom had such qualities at all; 
never had them to perfection; and even favored Britain only sdw them proper- 
ly illustrated in country gentlemen of long descent. Of course this sort of 
thing, which was for the moment a sincere idea with Kingsley, became a mere 
affectation among his followers and admirers. The fighting-parson pattern of 
hero was for a while as great a bore as the rough and ugly hero after Jane 
or the colossal and corrupt guardsman whom ‘ Guy Liv- 


5 


Eyre’s ** Roehester,” 
ingstone” sent alfroad on the world. Certainly Kingsley’s hero was a better 
style of man than Guy Livingstone’s, for at the worst he was only an egotistical 
savage, and nota profligate. But I think he did a good deal of harm in his day. 
He helped to encourage and inflate that feeling of national self-conceit which 
makes people such nuisances to their neighbors, and he fostered that odious 
reverence for mere force and power which Carlyle had already made fashion- 
able. Kingsley himself appears to have become ‘ possessed’ by his own idea 
as if by some unmanageable spirit. It banished all his chartism and democ- 
racy and liberalism, and the rest of it. Under its influence Kingsley out-Car- 
lyled Carlyle in the worship of strong despotisms and force of any kind. He 
went out of his way to excuse slavery in the Southern States. He became the 
fervent panegyrist of Governor Eyre of Jamaica. When two sides were possi- 
ble to any question of human politics, he was sure to take the wrong one. 
Nothing for long years, I think, has been more repulsive, and in its way more 
mischievous, than the cant about “strength” which Kingsley did so much to 
diffuse and to glorify. 

Meanwhile his irrepressible energy was always driving him into new fields 
of work. It never allowed him time to think. The moment any sort of idea 
struck him, he rushed at it and crushed it into the shape of a book or an essay. 
He wrote historical novels, philosophical novels, and theological novels. He 
wrote poetry—yards of poetry—volumes of poetry. There really is a great 
deal of the spirit of poetry in him, and he has done better things with the hex- 
ameter verse than better poets have done. There was for a long time a fervid 
school of followers who swore by him, and would have it that he was to be the 
great English poet of the century. He published essays, tracts, lectures, and 
sermons without number. He seems to have made up his mind to publish in 
book form somehow everything that he had spoken or written anywhere. He 
inundated the leading newspapers with letters on this, that, and the other sub- 
ject. He was appointed professor of modern history at the University of Cam- 
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bridge on the death of Sir James Stephen, and he launched at once into a se- 
ries of lectures, which were almost immediately published in book form. Why 
he published them if was hard for even vanity itself to explain, because with 
characteristic bluntness he began his course with the acknowledgment that he 
really knew nothing in particular about the subjects whereon he had under- 
taken to instruct the University and the world. He made up in courage, how- 
ever, for anything he may have Jacked in knowledge. He went bravely in for 
aun onslaught on the positive theory of history—on Comte, Mill, Buckle, Dar- 
win, and everybody else. He made it perfectly clear very soon that he did 
not know even what these authors profess to teach. Le flatly denied that 
there is any such thing as an inexorable law in nature. He proved that even 
the supposed law of gravitation is not by any means the rigid and universal 
sort of thing that Newton and such-like persons have supposed. Hlow, it may 
be asked, did he prove this? In the following words: “ If I choose to catch a 
stone, I can hold it in nry hands; it has not fallen to the ground, and will not 
till I let it. So much for the inevitable action of the laws of gravity.” This 
way of dealing with the question may seem to many readers nothing better 
than downright buffoonery. But Kingsley was as grave as a church and as ear- 
nest as an owl. He fully believed that he was refuting the pedants who be- 
lieve in the inevitable action of the law of gravitation, when he talked of hold- 
ing a stone in his hand. That an impulsive, illogical man should on the spur 
of the moment talk this kind of nonsense, even from a professor's chair, is not 
perhaps wonderful; but it does seem a little surprising that he should see it in 
print, revise it, and publish it, without ever becoming aware of its absurdity. 
In the same headlong spirit Mr. Kingsley rushed into his famous controver- 
sy with Dr. John Henry Newman. I have already, when writing of Dr. New- 
man, alluded to this controversy, which for a time excited the greatest inter- 
est and indeed the greatest amusement in England. I only refer to it now as 
wn illustration of the surprising hotheadedness and lack of thinking power 
which characterize the author of ** Alton Locke.” Dr. Newman preached a 
sermon on ** Wisdom and Innocence.” Mr. Kingsley went out of his way to 
discourse and comment on this sermon, and publicly declared that its doctrine 
wis an exhortation to disregard truth. ‘“ Dr. Newman informs us that truth 
need not and on the whole ought not to be a virtue for its own sake.” Of 
course this was as grave a charge as could possibly be made against a great re- 
ligious teacher. It was doubly odious and offensive to Dr. Newman because 
it was the revival of an old and familiar charge against the church he had 
lately entered. It was made by Kingsley in an off-hand, careless sort of way, 
is if it were something acknowledged and indisputable—as if some one were to 
savy, * Horace Greeley informs us that a protective tariff is often useful,” or 
‘Hfenry. Ward Beecher is in favor of early rising.” Newman wrote with a 
vld civility to ask in what passage of his writings any such doctrine was to be 
found. Of course nothing of the kind was to be found. If it were possible to 
conceive of any divine in our days holding such a doctrine, we may be perfect- 
ly certain that he would never put it into print. Newman was known to all 
the world as the purest and most austere devotee of what he believed to be the 
truth. He had sacrificed the most brilliant career in the Church of England 
for his convictions, and, strange to say, had yet retained the admiration and the 
affection of those whose religious fellowship he had renounced. Kingsley had 


hut one course in fairness and common sense open to him. He ought to have 


frankly apologized. He ought to have owned that he had spoken without 


i 


thinking; that he had blurted out the words without observing the gravity of 
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the charge they contained; and that he was sorry for it. But he did not do 
this. He published a letter, in which he said that Dr. Newman having denied 
that his doctrine bore the meaning Mr. Kingsley had put upon it, he (Kings- 
ley) could only express his regret at having mistaken him. This was nearly 
as bad as the first charge. It distinctly conveyed the idea that but for Dr. 
Newman’s subsequent explanation and denial, certain words of his might fairly 
have been understood to bear the odious meaning ascribed to them. Dr. New- 
man returned to the charge, still with a chill urbanity which I cannot help 
thinking Kingsley mistook for weakness or fear. He pointed out that he lad 
never denied anything; that there was nothing for him to deny; that Mr. 
Kingsley had charged him with teaching a certain odious doctrine, and he 
therefore asked Mr. Kingsley to point to the passage containing the doctrine, 
or frankly own that there was no such passage in existence. Kingsley there- 
upon took the worst, the most unfair, and as it proved the most foolish course 
a man could possibly have pursued. He went to work to fasten on Newman 
by a constructive argument, drawn from the general tendency of his teaching, 
a belief in the doctrine of which he was unable to find any specific statement. 
‘Then opened out that controversy, which was quite an event in its time, and 
set everybody talking. Newman’s was an intellect which must be described 
as the peer of Stuart Mill’s or Herbert Spencer’s. He was a perfect master of 
polemical science. Ile could write, when he thought fit, with a vitriolic keen- 
ness of sarcasm. When he had allowed Kingsley to entangle himself sufli- 
ciently, Newman fairly opened fire, and the rest of the debate was like a duel 
between some blundering, wrong-headed cudgel-player from a 

and some accomplished professor of the science of the rapier from Paris or 
enna. Not the least amusing thing about the controversy was the manner in 
which it put Kingsley into open antagonism with his own teaching. Tle en- 
deavored gratuitously and absurdly to convict Dr. Newman of a disregard for 
the truth, because Newman believed in the miracles of the saints. For, he ar- 
gued, a man of Newman’s intellect could not believe in such things if he in- 
quired into them. But he did not inquire into them; he taught that they were 
not to be questioned but accepted as orthodox. Thereby he showed that he 
preferred orthodoxy to truth—* truth, the capital virtue, the virtue of vir- 
tues, without which all others are rotten.” Now, that sounds very well, and 
we all agree in what Kingsley says of the truth. But Kingsley had not long 
before been assailing Bishop Colenso for his infidelity. Kingsley declared him- 
self shocked at the publication of a work like Dr. Colenso’s, which claimed and 
exercised a license of inquiry that seemed to him “anything but reverent.” 
lie distinctly laid it down tht the liberty of religious criticism must be * rev- 
erent,” and * within the limits of orthodoxy!” Now, Iam not challenging Mr. 
Kingsley’s doctrine as to the limit of religious inquiry. Tliat forms no part of 
my purpose. But it is perfectly obvious that if to limit inquiry within the 
bounds of orthodoxy shows a disregard for truth in John Henry Newman, the 
same practice must be evidence of a similar disregard in Charles Kingsley. 
Of course Kingsley never thought of this—never thought about the matter at 
all. He disliked Colenso’s teaching on the one hand and Newman’s on the 
other. He said the first thing that came into his mind against each in turn, 
and never heeded the fact that the reproach he employed in the former case 
wus utterly inconsistent with that which he uttered in the other. Ido not be- 
lieve, however, that the controversy did Kingsley any harin. Nobody ever ex- 


pected consistency or rational argument from him. People were amused, and 


laughed, and perhaps wondered why Dr. Newman should have taken any 


‘ 
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trouble in the matter at all. But Kingsley remained in popular estimation just 
the same as before—blundering, hot-headed, boisterous, but full of brilliant im- 
agination, and thoroughly sound at heart. 

Thus Charles Kingsley is always at work. Lately he has been describing 
some of the scenery of the West Indies, and proclaiming the virtues of Austra 
lian potted meats. He has thrown his whole soul into the Australian meat 
question. The papers have run over with letters from him intended to prove 
to the world how good and cheap it is to eat the mutton and beef brought in 
tin cans from Australia. I believe Mr. Kingsley acknowledges that all his en- 
ergy and eloquence have been unequil to the task of persuading his servants 
to eat the excellent food which he is himself willing to have at his table. He 
has also been lecturing on temperance, and delivering a philippic against Dar- 
win. He has also written a paper condemning and deprecating the modern 
critical spirit. There is one rule, he insists, ** by which we should judge all 
human opinions, endeavors, characters.” That is, “ Are they trying to lessen 
the sum of human misery, of human ignorance? Are they trying, however 
clumsily, to cure physical suffering, weakness, deformity, disease, and to make 
human bodies what God would have them? . . . Ifso, let us judge them no 
further. Let them pass out of the pale of our criticism. Let their creed seem 
to us defective, their opinions fantastic, their means irrational. God must 
judge of that, not we. They are trying to do good; then they are children of 
the light.” This is not, perhaps, the spirit in which Kingsley himself criticised 


Newman or Colenso. But if we judge him according to the principle which 


he recommends, he would assuredly take high rank; for I never heard any 


one question his sincerity aud his honest purpose to do good. Of course he is 
often terribly provoking. His feminine and almost hysterical impulsiveness, 
and his antiquated, feudal devotion to rank, are difficult to bear always without 
strong language. His utter absence of sympathy with political emancipation 
is a lamentable weakness. His self-conceit and egotism often make him a lu- 
dicrous object. Still, he has an honest heart, and he tries to do the work of a 
man; and he is one of those who would, if they could, make the English State 
Church still a living, an active, and an all-pervading influence. As a preacher 
and a pastor he often reminds me of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Of course 
he is far below Mr. Beecher in all oratorical gifts as well as in political en- 
lightenment; but he has the same prefervid and illogical nature, the same 
vigorous, self-suflicient temperament, the same tendency to ‘slop over,” the 
same generous energy in any cause that seems to him good. 

It will be inferred that I do not rate Mr. Kingsley very highly as an author, 
H[e can describe glowing scenery admirably, and he can vigorously ring the 
changes on his one or two ideas—the muscular Englishman, the glory of the 
Elizabethan discoverers, and so on. He is a scholar, and he has written verses 
which sometimes one is on the point of mistaking for poetry, so much of the 
poet’s feelings have they about them. He can do a great many things very 
cleveriy. He belongs to a clever family. His brother, Henry Kingsley, is a 
spirited and dashing novelist, whom the critics sneer at a good deal, but whose 
books always command a large circulation, and have made a distinctive mark. 
Perhaps if Charles Kingsley had done less he might have done better. Hu- 
man capacity is limited. It is not given to mortal to be a great preacher, « 
great philosopher, a great scholar, a great poet, a great historian, a great nov- 
elist, an indefatigable country parson, and a successful man in fashionable so- 
ciety. Mr. Kingsley seems never to have quite made up his mind for which 


of these callings to go in especially, and being with all his versatility not at all 
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mny-sided, but strictly one-sided, and almost one-ideaed, the result of course 
has been that, touching success at many points, he has absolutely mastered it at 
none. His place in letters has been settled this long time. Since ** Westward 
Ho!” at the latest, he has never added half a cubit to his stature. The ** Char- 
tist Parson” has, on the other hand, been growing more and more aristocratic, 
illiberal, and even servile in politics. His discourse on the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales was the very hyperbole of the most old-fashioned loyalty—a 
discourse worthy of Filmer, and utterly out of place in the present century. 
Muscular Christianity has shrunk and withéred long since. The professorship 
of modern history was a failure, and has been givenup. Darwin is flourishing, 
und I am not certain about the success of Australian beef. All this acknowl- 
edged, however, it must still be owned that, failing in this, that, and the other 
attempt, and never probably achieving any real and enduring success, Charles 
Kingsley has been an influence and a name of mark in the Victorian age. I can- 
not, indeed, well fmagine that age without him, although his presence is some- 
times only associated with it as that of Malvolio with the court of the fair lady 
in “ Twelfth Night.” Men of far greater intellect have made their presence 
less strongly felt, and imprinted their image much less clearly on the minds of 
their contemporaries. He is an example of how much may be done by ener- 
getic temper, fearless faith in self, an absence of all sense of the ridiculous, a 
passionate sympathy, and a wealth of half-poetic descriptive power. If ever 
we havea woman’s parliament in England, Charles Kingsley onght to be its 
chaplain; for I know of no clever man whose mind and temper more aptly t- 
lustrate the illogical impulsiveness, the rapid emotional changes, the generous, 
often wrong-headed vehemence, the copious flow of fervid words, the vivid 
freshness of description without analysis, and the various other peculiarities 
which, justly or unjustly, the world has generally agreed to regard as the spe- 
cial characteristics of woman. 
Justin McCartuy. 


THE SEA. 


\, TROUBLED sea, that longest evermore 
( From out thy cold and sunless depths to rise 
To the bright orb that draws thee toward the skies, 
And beatest thy breast against the unyielding shore 


In the vain struggle to unloose the bands 

That bind thee down to earth! in thy despair 

With suller roar now leaping high in air, 

Now moaning, sobbing on the insatiate sands: 

Type of the soul art thou! she strives like thee; 

By time and circumstence and law bound down, 

She beats against the shores of the Unknown, 

Wrestles with unseen foree—doubt, mystery— 

And longs forever for the goal afar 

That shines and still retreats like a receding star. 
Anna C. L. Borta. 
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By AnTuony TROLLOPE, 


CHAPTER L. 


IN HERTFORD STREET. 


Dvrine all this time Lucinda Roanoke 
was engaged to marry Sir Griffin Tewett, 
and the lover was an occasional visitor in 
Hertford street. Mrs. Carbuncle was as 
anxious as ever that the marriage should 
be celebrated on the appointed day, and 
thoug 
nothing had as yet taken place to make 
pond. Sir Griffin 


sive speech. 


i there had been repeate d quarrels, 


would make 


Lucinda would 


her d 
some olf. 
tell liim that she had no desire ever to see 
iin, and then the baronet. usually 
ul the instigation of Lord 
would make some awkward apology. 


him ag 


r ‘ 2 “(TQ 
unde George, 


Mrs Carbunele, whose life at this period 
was not a pleasant one, would behave on 
such occasions with great patience, and 


with great courage. Lizzie, 


Ss nneti nes 
who in her present emergency could not 
the idea of losir g ti istance of 


5S 


and 


) 
oul 


any friend, was soft graceful, and 


even gracious, to the bear. The bear him- 
selt certainly seemed to desire the mar- 

iage, though he would so often give offence 
which 


alinost impossible. 


made any prospect of a marriage 
But with Sir Griffin, 
when the prize seemed to be lost, it again 

He would talk about 
his Mrs. C 


and to Lizzie, and then, when things had 


hecame valuable 
is passionate love to arbuncle 
straight for him, he would in- 
Lo Lu- 
herself, however, he would rarely 
dare to Say such words as he used d tl y to 
tue W i at 
could have been the man’s own idea of his 
future 
} 


made to 


been lil ide 
sult them, and neglect Lucinda. 
cinda 
other two ladies in the house. 
married life, how can any reader 
understand. or writer 
” He 
known that the woman despised him, and 
In the very bottom of 
eared her. He had no idea of 


any 
adequately have 


describe must 


his 


hated him, 
t he 
pleasures [rom her society than what 


+} lo 


irise to him from the p 


married a beautiful woman, Had 
p 


e shown the slightest fondness for him, 


the slightest fear that she might lose him, 


the slightest feeling that she hud won a 


jewe ls. 


valuable prize in getting him, he would 
have scorned her, and jilted her without 
the But the se 
came ‘from her, and it beat down. 
** Yes, you hate me, and would fain be 


slightest remorse. vn 


him 


rid of me; but you have said that you 
will be my wife, and you cannot now 
escape me.”’ Sir Griffin did not exactly 
speak such words as these, but he acted 
them, Lucinda would bear his presence, 
sitting apart from him, silent, imperious, 
but very beautiful. People said that she 
became more handsome from day to day, 
did SO, in spite ot ber 


and she agony. 


Hers was a face which could stand such 
condition of the heart without 
She did not 
thin. 


fading or 
sinking under it. weep, or 
iy ie 
‘ os 
pretty softness of a girl, delicate feminine 
wéakness, or laughing eyes and pouting 


lips, no one expected from her. Sir Grif- 


lose her col r, or become 


fin, in the early days of their acquaint- 


ance, had found her to be a woman with 
a character for beauty, and she was now 
more beautiful than ever. He probably 
thought that he loved her; but, at any 
rate, he was determined that he would 
marry her. 

He had expressed himself more than 
i the 


arbuncle that 


once as very angry about this affair 
He had told Mrs. C 


her inmate, Lady Eustace, was suspecte 


j 
we I] 


by the police, and, that it might be 
that Lady Eustace shi 

in fact. But it did 
Carbuncle that Lady Eustac 


made 


Mrs. 


yuld he—he 
to go, 
made to go; nor did it 
Carruthers. Lo 


Sult 
de Bric e 
Mrs. 


sir 


Carbunele’s -instance, | 
Griffin more than once, 
that he 


violently 


was 
than 


was at the house in Hertford sti 


came to 


pass 
again more 
day of Mr. Bunfit’s visit, some 
Mr. Buntfit 

ying on 


was gone, wiier 

he ] up 

hy the great danger \ h had op- 
her. He was told of Mr. Bunfit’s 


and then again said th 


her 


pressed 


! e¢ mtinued residence 


veneath that roof was 
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* Would you wish us to turn her out be- 
cause her necklace has ass 
asked Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** People say very queer things,” 
Sir Griffin. 

‘*So they do, Sir Griffin,’ continued 
Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘‘ 
things that I can hardly understand that 
they should be allowed to say them. I 
am told that the police absolutely suggest 


stolen 


been 


said 


They say such queer 


that Lord George stole the diamonds.”’ 
** That’s nonsense.”’ 
‘© No doubt, Sir Griffin, 
other nonsense. 
that you believe that Lady Eustace stole 


And so is the 
Do you mean to tell us 


her own diamonds? ”’ 

** T don’t see the use of having her here. 
Situated as I am, I have a right to ob- 
ject to it.’’ 

‘Situated as you are, Sir Griffin!” 
said Lucinda. 

** Well, yes, of course; if we are to be 
married, I cannot but think a good deal 
of the persons you stay with.” 

** You were very glad to stay yourself 
with Lady Eustace at Portray,”’ 
cinda. 

‘*T went there to follow you,”’ said Sir 
Griffin gallantly. 

**T wish with all my heart you had 
staid away,” At that 
moment Lord George was shown into the 


suid Lu- 


said Lucinda. 
room, and Miss Roanoke continued speak- 
ing, determined that Lord George should 
know how the bear was conducting him- 
self. ‘* Sir Griffin is saying that my aunt 
ought to turn Lady Eustace out of the 
house.’’ 

** Not quite that,”’ said Sir Griffin with 
an attempt at laughter. 

** Quite that,’ said Lucinda. ‘* I don’t 
suppose that he suspects poor Lady Eus- 
tace, but he thinks that my aunt's friend 
like Caesar's 


suspicion of others.”’ 


should be wife, above the 
**If you would mind your own busi- 
Tewett,”’ Lord 
would be a deal better for us all. 


ness, said George, ‘* it 
I won- 
der Mrs. Carbuncle does not turn you out 
of the room 
sition here. If it 
would.”’ 

‘* T suppose I can say what I please to 
Mrs. ? Miss not 
going to be your wife.”’ 

** It is my belief that Miss Roanoke will 
be nobody’s wife, at any rate, for the 
present,’’ said that young lady; upon 


for making such a 


my 


propo- 


were room, I 


Carbuncle Roanoke is 
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which Sir Griffin left the room, 
some words, which might have heen, per- 


muttering 
haps, intended foran adieu. Immediately 
after this Lizzie came in, moving slow!ly, 
like a ghost, with 
hair, and that 
weary, worn look of illness which was be- 
She 


but without a sound, 
pale cheeks and dishevelled 
come customary with her. creeted 
faint 
smile, and seated herself in a corner of a 
She asked whether he had heen told 
the st ry of the prop wed search, and then 
bade her friend Mrs. Carbuncle 


Lord George with a attempt ata 


sofa. 


describe 


the scene, 


** Tf it goes on like this it will kill me,”’ 
said Lizzie. 

‘** They are treating me in precisely the 
same way,”’ said Lord George. 

** But think of yourstrength and of my 
weakness, Lord George.”’ 

** By heavens, I don’t know,”’ said Lord 
Ge ** In this matter your 
is stronger than any strength of mine. I 


wenkness 


rge. 
never was so cut up in my life. It was a 
good joke when we talked of the suspi- 
cions of that fellow at Carlisle as we came 
up by the railway, but it is no joke now. 
I've had men with me, almost asking to 
search amoyg my things.” 

‘*They hawe quite asked me,” 
Lizzie piteously. 
** You ; yes. 
in that. 
long to you, or, at any rate, you had them. 


said 


But there’s some reason 
These infernal diamonds did be- 


You are the last person known to have 
seen them. 


Even if you had them still, 


own, 

= anil 
“Boe 
mischief can I have had to do 


with them ?”’ 


you'd only have what you call your 
Lizzie looked at him with all her ey 
listened to him with all her ears. 

what the 

** It’s very hard upon you,”’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

** Unless I stole them,’’ continued Lord 
George. 

** Which is so absurd, you know,”’ said 
Lizzie. 

“That a pig-headed 
should have taken me fora midnight 
did not dist 1 don’t 
1 am very easily annoyed by what 
But these 


suppose, were sent here by the head of 


cial = fool 
thief, 
think 
other 


provit 
rb me much. 


people think of me. fellows, I 


the metropolitan police; and everybody 
knows that they have beensent. Because 


rh to you women to look 
up to town, and hecause 


was careless enough to lose her 


I was civil enou 
after vou coming 


one of you 
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jewels, I—I am to be talked about all 
over London as the man who took them !”’ 
This was not spoken with much courtesy 
to the ladies present. Lord George had 
dropped that customary chivalry of man- 
ner which, in ordinary life, makes it to 
be quite out of the question that a man 
shall be uncivil to a woman. He had es- 
caped from conventional usage into rough, 
truthful speech, under stress from the ex- 
tremity of the hardship to which he had 
been subjected. And the women under- 
stood it and appreciated it, and liked it 
rather than otherwise. To Lizzie it seemed 
fitting that a Corsair so circumstanced 
should be as uncivil as he pleased ; and 
Mrs. Carbuncle had long been accustomed 
to her friend’s moods. 

‘* They can’t really think it,’’ said Mrs, 
Carbuncle, 

‘* Somebody thinks it. I am told that 
your particular friend, Lord Fawn,’’—this 
he said, specially addressing Lizzie,—** has 
expressed a strong opinion that 1 carry 
about the necklace always in my pocket. 
I trust to have the opportunity of wring- 
ing his neck some day.”’ 

‘*T do so wish you would,”’ said Lizzie. 

‘¢ T shall not lose a chance if I can get 
it. Before all this occurred, I should have 
said of myself that nothing of the kind 
I don’t think there is 
a man in the world cares less what people 
say of him than I do. I am as indifferent 
to ordinary tittle-tattle as a 
But, by George, when it comes to stealing 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds, 
and the delicate attentions of all the me- 
tropolitan police, one begins to feel that 
When I get up in the 
morning, | half feel that I 
up before night, and I can see in the eyes 


could put me out. 


rhin we;ros, 


one is vulnerable. 


shail be locked 


of every man I meet that he takes me for 
nem 


the prince of burglars ! 


** And it is all my fault,”’ said Lizzie. 


** [T wish the diamonds had been thrown 
into the sea,’’ said Mrs. Carbunele. 

‘* What do you think about them your- 
self ?’’ asked Lucinda. 

**T don’t know what to think. I’m at 
a dead You know that man, Mr. 
Jenjamin, Lady Eustace ? ”* 
a little start, answered that she did, that 
she had had dealings with him before her 


loss. 


Lizzie, with 


marriage, and had once owed him two or 
As the 
name had been mentioned, she thought it 
better to own as much, ‘ So he tells me. 


three hundred pounds, man’s 
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Now, in all London, I don’t suppose there 
is a greater rascal than Benjamin.”’ 

**T didn’t know that,” said Lizzie. 

‘* But I did; and with that rascal I 
have had money dealings for the last six 
or seven years. He has cashed bills f 
and has my name to bills now—and 
i’m half inclined to think 
that he has got the diamonds.”’ 

** Do you indeed ?”’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

** Mr. Benjamin! ”’ 

** And he returns the compliment.”’ 

** Tlow does he return it?” asked Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

** He either thinks that I’ve got “em 
or he wants to make me believe that he 
thinks so. He hasn’t dared to say it— 
but that’s his intention. 
ion from such a man on such a subject 
would be quiteacompliment. And I feel 
it. But yetit troubles me. You 
that greasy, Israelitish smile of his, Lady 
Lizzie nodded her head and 
tried to smile. ‘* When 1 asked him yes- 
terday about the diamonds, he leered at 
‘It’s a 
little game—ain’t it, Lord George?’ he 
I told him that | thought it a very 
bad game, and that I hoped the 
would have the thief and the 
‘It’s been managed a deal too we!l! 


rme, 


9.6 
Sir 


Griffin’s too. 


said Lizzie. 


Such an opin- 


know 


EKustace.”’ 


me and rubbed his hands. pretty 
said. 
police 
necklace 
soon. 
fur that, Lord George—don’t you think 
so?’*’? Lord George mimicked the Jew 
as he repeated the words, and the ladies, 
But poor 
attempt at laughter was very sorry. ‘| 
told him to his face that I thought he had 
‘No, no, no, 
Lord George,’ he said, and seemed 
to enjoy the joke. If he’s got them him- 
self, he can’t think that I have them ; 
but if he has not, I don’t doubt b 
believes that I And Ill tel 
another person who suspects me.”’ 
** What fools they are! ”’ said Lizzie. 
** 1 don’t know how that may be. S 

Lucinda, isn’t at 
what | have them in my pocket.”’ 


of course, laughed. Lizzie’s 


them among his treasures. 


unite 
jlirte 


have. 


Griffin, all sure but 

‘*T can believe anything of him,” said 
Lucinda. 

** And it seems he can believe anything 
of me. 
did take them, myself—or, at any rate, 
that [I ought to have done so. I wonder 


I shall begin to think soon that | 


what you three women think of it. "you 
do think I’ve got ’em, don’t seruple to 
I’m quite used to it, and it won't 


SAY SO. 


hurt me any further.”’ ‘The ladies again 
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Inughed. ‘‘ You must have your suspi- 
cions,”’ continued he. 

** | suppose soine of the London thieves 
did get them,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘** The police say the box was empty,”’ 
said Lord George. 

** How can the police know?” asked 
Lucinda, ‘They weren’t there to see. 
Of course the thieves would say that they 
didn’t take them.” 

** What do you think, Lady Eustace ?”’ 

**T don’t know what to think. Per- 
haps Mr. Camperdown did it.” 

** Or the Lord Chancellor,’”’ said Lord 
George. ‘*One is just as likely as the 
other. I wish I could get at what you 
really think. The whole thing would be 
so complete if all you three suspected me. 
I can’t get out of it all by going to Paris 
or Kamtchatka, as I should have half a 
dozen detectives on my heels wherever I 
went. I must brazen it out here; and 
the worst of it is, that I feel that a look 
of guilt is creeping over me. I have a sort 
of conviction growing upon me that I shall 
be taken up and tried, and that a jury 
will find me guilty. I dream about it; 
and if—as is probable—it drives me mad, 
I’m sure that I shall accuse myself in my 
madness. There’s a fascination about it 
that I can’t explain: or escape. I go on 
thinking how I would have done it if I 
did do it. 
how much I would have realized, and 
where I would have found my market. 
I couldn’t keep myself from asking Ben- 
jamin the other day how much they would 
be worth to him,”’ 

** What did he say?” asked Lizzie, who 
sat gazing upon the Corsair, and who was 


I spend hours in calculating 


now herself fascinated. Lord George was 
walking about the room, then sitting for 
a moment in one chair and again in anoth- 
er, and after a while leaning on the man- 
tel-piece. In his speaking he addressed 
himself almost exclusively to Lizzie, who 
could not keep her eyes from his. 

‘* He grinned greasily,’’ said the Cor- 
sair, *‘ and told me they had already been 
offered to him once before by you.”’ 

** That’s false! *’ said Lizzie. 

** Very likely. And then he said that 
no doubt they'd fall into his hands some 
‘Wouldn't it be a game, Lord 
if, after all, they should 
be no more than paste?’ That made me 
think he bad got them, and that he’d get 
paste diamonds put into the same setting 


day. 


(ie ge,” he said, , 


So 
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—and then give them up with some story 
of hisown making. ‘ You’d know wheth- 
er they were paste or not, wouldn't you, 
Lord George?’ he asked.’’ The Corsair, 
as he repeated Mr. Benjamin’s words, 
imitated the Jew’s manner so well that 
‘“* While I was 
there, a detective named Gager came in.” 


he made Lizzie shudder. 


‘“*The same man who came here, per- 
haps,”’ suggested Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘** T think not. 
intimate with Mr. Benjamin, and went on 
at once about the diamonds. 
said that they'd made their way over to 
Paris, and that he’d heard of them. I 
found myself getting quite intimate with 
Mr. Gager, who seemed hardly to scruple 
at showing that he thought that Benjamin 
Mr. Camper- 
down has offered four hundred pounds re- 


He seemed to be quite 


Benjamin 


and I were confederates. 
ward for the jewels, to be paid on their 
surrender to the hands of Mr. Garnett, 
the jeweller. Gager declared that, if any 
ordinary thief had them, they would ! 
given up at once for that sum,”’ 

** That’s true, I suppose,’’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

‘** How would the ordinary thief get his 
money without being detected? Who 
would dare to walk into Garnett’s shop 
with the diamonds in his hands and ask 
for the four hundred pounds? Besides, 
they have been sold to some one, and, as 
I believe, to my dear friend, Mr. Benja- 


min. ‘I suppose you ain’t a-going any- 


where just at present, Lord George?’ 
said that fellow Gager. ‘ What the dev- 
il’s that to you?’ I asked him. He 
laughed and shook head. | 

doubt but that there’s a policeman about 
waiting till I leave this house ; or looking 
at me now with a magnifying glass from 
the windows at the other side. 
photographed me while I’m going a 


just 


his don’t 


They’ve 
bout, 
and published a list of every hair on my 
face in the ‘ Hue and Cry.’ I dined at 
the club yesterday, and found a strange 
waiter. I feel certain that he was a po- 
liceman done up in livery all for my sake. 
I turned sharp round in the street yester- 
day, and found a man ata corner, 
sure that man was watching me, and was 


I am 


looking at my pockets to see whether the 
jewel case was there. As for myself, I 
ean think of nothing else. I wish I had 
I should have something then 


got them, 
to pay me for all this nuisance. 
** I du wish you had,” said Lizzie. 
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** What I should do with them I cannot 
even imagine. Iam always thinking of 
that, too, making plans for getting rid 
of them, supposing I had stolen them. 
My belief is, that | should be so sick of 
them that I should chuek them over the 
bridge into the river, only that I should 
fear that some policeman’s eye would be 
on me as [ did it. My present position is 
if I had got them 
the weight of them would 
Having a handle to 
my name, and being a lord, or, at least, 
called a lord, all the worse. 
People are so pleased to think that a lord 
should have stolen a necklace! ”’ 

Lizzie listened to it all with a strange 
fascination. If t! man were 
much upset by the bare suspicion, what 


not comfortable, but 
I think that 


crush me altogether. 


makes it 


is strong so 
must be her condition? The jewels were 
in her desk up stairs, and the police had 
been with her also, were even now proba- 
bly looking after her and watching her. 
How much more difficult must it be for 
her to deal with the diamonds than it 
would have been for this man. Presently 
Mrs. Carbuncle left the room, and Lucinda 
followed her. Lizzie saw them go. and did 
not dare to go with them. 
though her limbs would not have carried 
her to the door. She was now alone with 
her Corsair; and she looked up timidly 
into his deep-set eyes, as he came and 
** Tell me all that you 
know about it,’’ he said, in that deep, low 


She felt as 


stood over her. 


voice which, from her first acquaintance 


with him, had filled her with interest, and 


almost witb awe. 


CHAPTER LI 
CONFIDENCE, 

Lizzie Evstace was speechless as she 
continued to | 
face. She ought to 


ok up into the Corsair’s 
haye answered him 
briskly, either with indignation or with a 
touch of humor. But she could not an- 
swer him at all. She was desired to tell 
him all that she knew about the robbery, 
unable to declare that she 
knew nothing. Ilow much did he sus- 
pect? What did Had she 
been watched by Mrs. Carbuncle, and had 
something of the truth been told te him ? 
And then would it not be better for her 
that he should know it all? 


ed and alone she could not bear the trouble 


and she was 


he believe? 


Unsupport- 
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If she were driven to 


’ 
>not bet- 


which was on her. 
tell her secret to any one, had s} 
ter tell it to him? She knew that if she 
did so, she would be a cresture in his 
hands to be dealt with as he pleased ; but 
would there not be a certain 
He was but a pinch- 
She had wit enough 


charm in 
being so mastered ? 
beck lord. 


that; but then she had wit enough also to 


to know 


feel that she herself was but a pinchbeck 
lady. He would be fit for her, 
for him, if only he would take her. 

her day-dreams first began, she had been 
longing for a Corsair; and here he 


and she 


since 


Was, 
not kneeling at her feet, but standing « 
At any rate he 
had mastered her now, and she could not 
speak to him, 

He waited perhaps a minute, looking at 
her, before he renewed his question ; and 
the minute seemed to her to be 
During every second her power beneath 
There 
gradually came a grim smile over his face, 


he 


ver 


her, as became a Corsair. 


an ace 


his gaze sank lower and lower. 


and she was sure that could read her 
Then he called 
Christian name, as he had never called her 
before. ** Come, Lizzie,”’ 
might as well tell me all about it. 
know.”’ 

** Know what?’’ The w 
dible to him, though they were uttered in 
the lowest whisper. 

** About this d 
it all? 
you manage it 

**T didn’t manage anything 

** But you know where they are ?’ 
paused again, still gazing at her. 


very heart. her by her 


he said, you 


You 


rds were all- 


necklace. What is 
Where are they? And how did 
999 


, 99 


ually there came across his face, or 
fancied that it was so, a look of ferocity 
which thoroughly frightened her. If he 
should turn against her, and be leagued 
with the police against her, what chat 
have? ‘* You kn where 
he said, repe: 


would she 
they are,”’ peating his words. 
Then at last she nodded her head, assenting 
to his assertion. ‘** And whe ? 
with it! 


re they 
If you won’t tell 


lke. There 


Come, out 


me, you must teil some one « 


has been a deal too much of this al- 
ready.”’ 

** You won’t betray me? 

** Not if you deal openly with me.” 

‘© T will; indeed I will. i 
When I took thet 
the box, I only did it for safety 


Ar 


an accident. 


take them out 


- You did 
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then?’? Again she nodded her head. 
** And have got them now?’’ There was 
another *“*And where are they? 
Come; with such an enterprising spirit as 


nod. 


yours, you ought to be able to speak. Has 
Benjamin got them?” 
** Oh no.”" 
And he knows nothing about them ?”’ 
Nothing.” 
Then I have wronged in my thoughts 
son of Abraham.”’ 
* Nobody knows anything,” said Lizzie. 
‘“* Not even Jane or Lucinda?’’ 
* Nothing at all.”’ 
‘* Then you have kept your secret mar- 
vellously, And where are they ?”’ 
ta Up stairs.’’ 
** Tn your bedroom ? 
‘** In my desk in the little sitting-room.”’ 
*“*The Lord be good to us! ”’ 
lated Lord George. ‘* All the police in 
London, from the chief downwards, are 
Every well- 
is envied by 


” 


ejacu- 


agog about this necklace. 
known thief in the town 
every other thief because he is thought to 
have had a finger in the pie. Iam sus- 
pected, and Mr. Benjamin is suspected : 
Sir Griffin is suspected, and half the jew- 
ellers in London and Paris are supposed 
to have the if their keeping. 
Every man and woman is talking about it, 
and people are quarrelling about it till 


stones 


they almost cut each other’s throats ; and 
all the while you have got them locked up 
in your desk! How on earth did you get 
the box broken open and then conveyed 
out of your room at Carlisle?” 

Then Lizzie, in a frightened whisper, 
with her eyes often turned on the floor, 
told the whole “Tf I'd had a 
minute to think of it,’’ she said, * ] 
would have confessed the truth at Carlisle. 
Why should I want to steal what was my 
own? But they came to me all so quick- 
ly, and I didn’t like to say that I had them 
under my pillow.”’ 

“| dare say not.”’ 

‘And then I couldn’t tell anybody 
afterwards. I always meant to tell you, 
from the very first, because I knew you 
would be good to me. 
Surely [ might do what I liked with my 
own?”’ 

‘* Well, yes; in one way. But you 
see there was a lawsuit in Chancery going 
on about them ; and then you committed 
perjury at Carlisle. 
not quite straight sailing, you know.” 


13 


story. 


They are my own, 


And altogether, it’s 
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** T suppose not.” 

** Hardly. Major Mackintosh, and the 
magistrates, and Messrs. Bunfit and Gager 
won't settle down, peaceable and satisfied, 


And 


when they hear the end of the story. 


I think Messrs. Camperdown will have a 
i it’s been uncommonly 
clever, but I don’t see the use of it.’’ 


bill against you, 


**T’ve been very fuolish,’’? said Lizzie; 
** but you won’t desert me?”’ 

** Upon my word I don’t know what [’m 
to do.’’ 

** Will you have them as a present?” 

** Certainly not.”’ 

‘* They’re worth ever so much; ten 
thousand pounds! And they are my own, 
to do just what I please with them.”’ 

** You are very good; but what should 
I do with them ?”’ 

** Sell them.”’ 

“Who'd buy them? And 
week was over I should be in prison, and 


before a 


in a couple of montlis should be standing 
at the Old Bailey at my trial. 1 couldn't 
just do that, my dear.”’ 

** What will you do for me? 


my friend—ain’t you?”’ 


You are 
The diam md 
necklace was not a desirable possession in 
the eyes of Lord George de Bruce Car- 
ruthers; but Portray Castle, with its in- 
come, and the fact that Lizzie Eustace was 
still a very young woman, was desirable. 
altogether 
thrown away on Lord George, though, as 


Her prettiness tov was not 


he was wont to say to himself, he was toe 
old now to sacrifice much for such a toy as 
that. Something he must do, if only be- 
cause of the knowledge which 
to him. 
her, and neither say nor do anything in 


had come 
He could not go away and leare 
the matter. And he could not vetray her 
to the p lice. ** You will not desert me,” 
she said, taking hold of his hand, and kiss- 
ing it as a suppliant. 

He passed his arm round her waist, but 
more as though she were’ a child than a 
woman, as he stood thinking. Of dll the 
affairs in which he had ever been engazed, 
it was the most difficult. Sle submitted 
to his embrace, and leaned upon his shoul- 
der, and looked up into his face. If he 
would only tell her that he loved her, then 
he would be bound to her, then must he 
share with her the burthen of the dia- 
monds, then must he he true to her. 
she said, and burst into a low 


her face hidden 


és George,”’ 
suppressed wailing, with 


upon his arm. 
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‘* That's all very well,’’ said he, still 
holding her, for she was pleasant to hold, 
* but what the d-— isa fellowtodo? I 
don’t see my way out of it. I think you’d 
better go to Camperdown, and give them 


up to him, and tell him the truth.’? Then 
she subbed more violently than before, till 
ler quick ear caught the sound of a foot- 
step on the stairs, and in a moment she 
was out of his arms and seated on the sofa, 
with hardly a trace of tears in her eyes. It 
was the footman, who desired to know 
whether Lady Eustace woyld want the 
Lady Eustace, 
with her cheeriest voice, sent her love to 


carriage that afternoon. 


Mrs. Carbunele, and her assurance that 
would not want the carriage before 
the evening. ** I don’t know that you can 


se 


doanything else,’ continued Lord George, 
** except just give them up and brazen it 
out. 
you, 

** Prosecute me ! 


| don’t suppose they’d prosecute 


” 


” 


ejaculated Lizzie. 
‘** For perjury, [ mean.”’ 
** And what could they do to me? 
**Oh, [don’t know. Lock you up for 
five years, perhaps.”’ 
** Because I had my own necklace un- 
der the pillow in my own room? ”’ 
‘** Think of all the trouble you’ve given.’ 
‘**1’ll never give them up to Mr. Cam- 


” 


’ 


perdown. They are mine; my very own. 
My cousin, Mr. Greystock, who is much 
more of a lawyer than Mr. Camperdown, 

Oh, George, do think of some- 
Don't tell me that [ must give 
Wouldn’t Mr. Benjamin buy 


RLYS SO. 
thing. 
them up. 
tiem?”’ 
+. Yes, 
end tell the whole story and get money 
You can’t trust Ben- 


fur half nothing; and then go 


from the other side. 
jamin.” 

** But Lean trust you.’’ She clung to 
him and implored him, wnd did get from 
him a renewed promise that he would not 
reveal her secret. She wanted him to take 
the ‘terrible packet from her there and 
then, and use his own judgment in dispos- 
ing of it. But this he positively refused 
to do. He protested that they were safer 
with her than they could be with him. He 
explained to her that if they were found 
in his hands, his offence in having them 
in his possession would be much greater 
They were her own, as she 
was ever so ready to assert; or if not her 


than hers. 


own, the ownership was sv doubtful that 


she eould not be accused of having stolen 
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them. And then he needed to consider it 
all, to sleep upon it, before he could make 
up his mind what he would do. 

But there was one other trouble on her 
mind as to which he was called upon to 
give her counsel before he was allowed to 
leave her. She had told the detective of- 
ficer that she would submit her boxes and 
desks to be searched if her ecusin Frank 
should advise it. If the policeman were 
to return with her cousin while the dia- 
monds were still in her desk, what should 
shedo? Hemight comeat any time; and 
then she would be bound to obey him. 
** And he thinks that they were stolen at 
Carlisle? ’’? asked Lord ~'Of 
ecurse he thinks so,’* said Lizzie, almost 


George. 


‘“*They would never ask to 
your person,’ suggested Lord 

Lizzie could not say. She had 
simply declared that she would be guided 


indignantly. 
search 


George. 


‘Have them about you 
when he Don’t take them out 
with you; but keep them in your pocket 
while you are in the house during the day. 
They will hardly bring a woman with them 
to search you.” 

‘** But there was a woman with the man 
when he came before.’’ 

‘* Then you must refuse in spite of your 
cousin, Show yourself angry with him 
and with everybody. Swear that you did 
not intend to submit yourself to such in- 
dignity as that They can’t do it without 
a magistrate’s order, unless you permit 


by her cousin. 


comes, 


it. I don’t suppose they will come at all; 
and if they do they will only look at your 
If they ask to do 
more, be stout with them and refuse. Of 
course they’ll suspect you, but they do 
that already. And your cousin will sus- 
pect you; but you must put up with that. 
It will be very bad ; but [see nothing bet- 
ter. But, of all things, say nothing of 
me.”’ 

‘* Oh no,” said Lizzie, promising to be 
obedient to him. And then he took his 
leave of her. ‘* You will be true to me 
will you not?” she said, still clinging to 
He promised her that he would. 
““Oh, George,” she said, ‘‘ I have no 
friend now but you. You will care for 
me?’’ He took her in his arms and kiss- 
ed her, and promised her that he would 
care for her. How was hie to save himself 
from doingso? When he was gone, Lizzie 
sat down to think of it all, and felt sure 
that at last she had found her Corsair. 


clothes and your boxes. 


his arm. 
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CHAPTER LIL. 


MRS. CARBUNCLE GOES TO THE THEATRE. 


Mrs. Carsuncie and Lizzie Eustace did 
not, in these days, shut themselves up be- 
cause there was trouble in the household. 
It would not have suited the creed of Mrs. 
Carbuncle on social matters to be shut up 
from the amusements of life. She had 
sacrificed too much in seeking them for 
that, and was too conscious of the price 
she paid for them. It was still midwin- 
ter, but nevertheless there was generally 
some amusement arranged for every even- 
ing. Mrs. Carbuncle was very fond of the 
play, and made herself acquainted with 
every new piece as it came out. Every 
actor and actress of note on the stage was 
known to her, and she dealt freely in criti- 
cisms on their respective merits. The 
three ladies had a box at the Haymarket 
taken for this very evening, at which a 
new piece, ‘‘ The Noble Jilt,’* from the 
hand of a very eminent author, was to be 
produced. Mrs. Carbuncle had talked a 
great deal about ** The Nobile Jilt,’’ and 
could boast that she had discussed the mer- 
its of the two chief characters with the 
actor and actress who were to undertake 
them. Miss Talbot had assured her that 
the Margaret was altogether impractica- 
ble, and Mrs. Carbuncle was quite of the 
same opinion. And as for the hero, Stein- 
mark; it was a part that no man could 
play so as to obtain the sympathy of an 
audience. There was a second hero, a 
Flemish Count, tame as rain-water, Mrs. 
Carbuncle said. She was very anxious for 
the success of the piece, which, as she 
said, had its merits; but she was sure 
that it wouldn’t do. She had talked about 
it a great deal, and now, when the evening 
came, she was not going to be deterred 
from seeing it by any trouble in reference 
to a diamond necklace. Lizzie, when she 
was left by Lord George, had many doubts 
on the subject, whether she would go or 
stay at home. If he would have come to 
her, or her cousin Frank, or if, had it been 
possible, Lord Fawn would have come, she 
would have given up the play very will- 
ingly. But to be alone, with her necklace 
in the desk up stairs, or in her pocket, was 
terrible to her. And then, they could not 
search her or her boxes while she was at the 
theatre. She must not take the necklace 
with her there. He had told her to leave 
it in her desk when she went from home. 
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Lucinda, also, was quite determined 
that she would see the new piece. She de- 
clared to her aunt, in Lizzie’s presence, 
without a vestige of a smile, that it might 
be well to see how a jilt could behave her 
self, so as to do her work of jilting in any 
noble fashion. ‘* My dear,”’ said her aunt, 
** you let things weigh upon your heart a 
great deal too much.”? ‘‘ Not upon my 
heart, Aunt June,” the young lady had 
answered, 
when she had made up her mind to any- 
She had 
no desire to stay at home in order that she 
might see Sir Griffin. ‘‘I dare say the 
play may be very bad,”’ she said, ‘* but it 
can hardly be so bad as real life.”’ 

Lizzie, when Lord George had left her, 
crept up stairs, and sat for a while think- 


She also intended to go, and 


thing, nothing would deter her. 


ing of her condition, with the key of her 
desk in her-hand. Should there come a 
kneck at the door, the case of diamonds 
would be in her pocket in a moment. 
Her own room door was bolted on the in- 
side, so that she might have an instant for 
her preparation. She was quite resolved 
that she would carry out Lord George's 
recommendation, and that no policeman 
or woman should examine her person, un- 
less it were done by violence. There she 
sat, almost expecting that at every mo- 
ment her cousin would be there with Bun- 
fit and the woman. 

went 


Bat nobody came, 
down to dinner. 
then left 
Surely no oue 


and at six she 
After 
the diamonds in the desk. 
would come to search at such an hour as 
that. 
was announced, and the three ladies went 
off together. 

During the whole way Mrs. Carbuncle 
talked of the terrible situation in which 


much consideration she 


No one had come when the earriage 


poor Lord George was’ placed by the rob- 
hery, and of all that Lizzie owed him ou 


account of his trouble. ‘‘ My dear,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, ‘‘ the least you can 
do for him is to give him all that you’ve 
got to give.” “I don’t know that he 
wants me to give him anything,” said 
Lizzie. ‘t think that’s quite plain,”’ 
said Mrs. Carbumcle, “fand [’m 
He and | have been 


sure I 
wish it may be so. 
dear friends—very dear friends, and there 
is nothing [ wish so much as to see him 
properly settled. Ill-natuved people like 
to say all manner of things because every- 
body does not choose to live in their own 


heartless, conventional form, But I can 
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assure you there is nothing between me 
and Lord George which need prevent him 
from giving his whole heart to you.’’ 
**T don’t suppose there is,’’ said Lizzie, 
who loved an opportunity of giving Mrs. 
Carbuncle a little rap. 

The play, as a play, was a failure ; at 
The critics, 
were somewhat di- 


least so said Mrs. Carbuncle. 
on the next morning, 
vided—not only in judgment, but as to 
facts. ‘lo say how a play has been receiv- 
ed is of more moment than to speak of its 
own merits or of the merits of the actors. 
Three or four of the papers declared that 
the audience was not only eulugistic, but 
enthusiastic. One or two otliers averred 
that the piece fell very flatly. As it was 
not acted above fuur or five dozen times 
consecutively, it must be regarded as a 
thilure. Ontheir way home Mrs. Carbun- 
ele declared that Minnie Talbot had done 
her very best with such a part as Marga- 
ret, but that the character affurded no 
seope fur sympathy. ‘* A noble jilt, my 
dears,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle eloquently, 
** is a contradiction in terms, 
wo such 
once said the word, is bound to stick to it. 
The delicacy of 


There can be 
thing. A woman, when she has 
the female character 
should not admit of hesitation between 
twomen. ‘The idea is quite revolting.” 
** But may not one have an idea of no 
tip ** Must 


all?’’ asked Lucinda. 


” 


man at 
that be revolting also? 

“* Of course a young woman may en- 
tertain such an idea ; though for my part I 
leok upon it asunnatural. But when she 
has once given herself there can be no tak- 
ing back without the loss of that aroma 
which should be the apple of a young 
woman's eye.’’ 

‘** If she finds that she has made a mis- 
take—?”’ “Why 
shouldn’t a young woman make a mistake 
as well as an old woman? Her aroma 
won’t prevent her from having been wrong 
and finding it out.’’ 

‘* My dear, such mistakes, as you call 
them, always arise froin fantastic notions. 
Look at this piece. Why does the lady 
jilt her lover? Not because she doesn’t 
like him. She’s just as fund of him as 
ever.”’ 

‘* He’s a stupid sort ofa fellow, and I 
think she was quite right,”’ said Lizzie. 
‘I'd never marry a man merely because I 
said I would. If I found I didn’t like 
him, I’d leave him at the altar. I'd 


said Lucinda fiercely. 
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leave him any time I found I didn’t like 


him. It’s all very well to talk of aroma, 


but to live with a man you don’t like— 
is the devil.’’ 

‘* My dear, those whom God has joined 
together shouldn’t be separated—for any 
mere likings or dislikings.”” This Mrs. 


Carbuncle said in a high tone of moral 
feeling, just as the carriage stopped at the 
door in Hertford street. They at once 
perceived that the hall-door was open, and 
Mrs. Carbunele, as she crossed the pave- 
ment, saw that there were two policemen 
in the hall. The footman had been with 
them to the theatre, but the cook and 
housemaid, and Mrs. Carbuncle’s own 
maid, were with the policemen in the pas 
She gave a little scream, and then 
Lizzie, who had followed her, seized her 
by the arm. She turned round and saw 
by the gas-light that Lizzie’s face was 
white as a sheet, and that all the lines of 
her countenance were rigid and almost 
distorted. ‘* Then know all 
about it,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle to herself. 
Lizzie didn’t speak, but still hung on to 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s arm, and Lucinda, hay- 
ing seen how it was, was also supporting 


sage. 


she does 


her. <A policeman stepped forward and 
touched his hat. He was not Bunfit— 
neither was he Gager. Indeed, though 
the ladies had not perceived the difference, 
he was not atall like Bunfit or Gager. 
This man was dressed in a policeman’s 
uniform, whereas Bunfit and Gager al- 
ways wore plain clothes. ‘* My lady,’ 
said the policeman, addressing Mrs. Car- 
buncle, ‘‘ there’s been a robbery here.”’ 


‘* A robbery!’ ejaculated Mrs. Car- 


buncle. ‘ 

‘* Yes, my lady. The servants all out, 
all to one; and she’s off. They’ve taken 
jewels, and, no doubt, money, if there was 
any. They don’t mostly come 
they know what they comes for.” 

With a horrid spasm across her heart, 
which seemed ready to kill her, so sharp 
was the pain, Lizzie recovered the use of 
her legs and followed Mrs. Carbuncle 
into the dining-room. She had 
hardly conscious of hearing ; but she had 
heard, and it had seemed to her that the 
robbery spoken of was something distinct 
from her own affair. The policeman did 
not speak of having found the diamonds. 
It was of something lost that they spoke. 
She seated herself in a chair against the 
wall, but did not utter a word. ‘* We've 


unless 


been 
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been up stairs, my lady, and they've been 
in most of the rooms. There’s a desk broke 
open.”’ Lizzie gave an involuntary little 
scream, ** Yes, mum, a desk,”’ continued 
tlie policeman turning to Lizzie, ‘‘ and a 
bureau, and a dressing-case. What's 
gone your ladyship can tell when you sees. 
And one of the young women is off. It’s 
she as done it.”’ Then the cook explain- 
ed. She and the housemaid, and Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s lady’s maid, had just stepped 
out, only round the corner, to get a little 
air, leaving Patience Crabstick in charge 
of the house ; and when they came back, 
the area gate was locked against them, 
the front door was locked, and finding 
themselves unable to get in after many 
knockings, they had at last obtained the 
assistance of a policeman. He had got 
into the place over the area gate, had 
opened the front door from within, and 
then the robbery had been discovered. It 
was afterwards found that the servants had 
all gone out to what they called a tea-par- 
ty, at a public-house in the neighborhood, 
and that by previous agreement Patience 
Crabstick had remained in charge. When 
they came back Patience Crabstick was 
gone, and the desk, and bureau, and dress- 


, 


ing-case were found to have been opened. 
** She had a reg’ lar thief along with her, 
my lady,’’ said the policeman, still ad- 
dressing himself to Mrs. Carbuncle, 
** cause of the way the things was open- 
ed.”’ 

‘* T always knew that young woman was 
downright bad,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle in 
her first expression of wrath. 

Sut Lizzie sat in her chair without say- 
ing a word, still pale with that almost aw- 
ful look of agony in her face. Within ten 
niinutes of their entering the house, Mrs. 
Carbuncle was making her way up stairs, 
with the two policemen following her. 
That her bureau and her dressing-case 
should have been opened was dreadful to 
her, though the value that she could thus 
She also possessed 
diamonds, but her diamonds were paste ; 
and whatever jewelry she had of any 
value, a few rings, and a brooch, and such 
like, had been on her person in the thea- 
tre. What little money she had by her 
was in the drawing-room, and the draw- 
ing-room, as it seemed, had not been en- 
tered. In truth, all Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
possessions in the house were not sufficient 
to have tempted a well-bred, well-instruct- 


. 
lose was very small, 
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ed thief. But it behooved her to be indig- 
nant; and she could be indignant with 
grace, as the thief was discovered to be, 
not her maid, but Patience Crabstick. The 
policemen followed Mrs. Carbuncle, and 
the maids followed the policemen; but 
Lizzie Eustace kept her seat in the chair 
by the wall. ‘ Do you think they have 
taken much of yours ?”’ said Lucinda, com- 
ing up to her and speaking very gently. 
Lizzie made a motion with her two hands 
upon her heart, and struggled, and gasp- 
ed, as though she wished to speak but 
could not. ‘*[ suppose it is that girl who 
has dune it all,’’ said Lucinda. 

nodded her head, and tried to smile. 


Lizzie 

The 
attempt was so ghastly that Lucinda, 
though not timid by nature, was frighten- 
ed. She sat down and took Lizzie’s hand, 
and tried to comfort her. ** It is very hard 
upon you,”’ she said, ** to be twice rob- 
bed.”’ Lizzie again nodded her head, *I 


hope it is not much now. Shall we go up 


9% 


and see? Yhe poor creature did get 
upon’ her legs, but she gasped so terribly 
that Lucinda feared that she was dying. 
** Shall [ send for some one?”’ she said. 
Lizzie made an effort to speak, was sha- 
ken convulsively while the other support- 
ed her, and then burst into a flood of tears. 

When that had come she was relieved, 


and could again act her part. ‘* Yes,” 
she said, ‘‘ we will go withthem. It isso 


dreadful ; is it not?’’ 

** Very dreadful ; but how much hetter 
that we weren't at home. Shall 
now?” Then they followed 
the others, and on thestairs Lizzie explain- 
ed that in her desk, of which she always 


we 


go 


together 


carried the key round her neck, there was 
what money she had by her—two ten- 
pound notes, and four five-pound notes, 
and three sovereigns; in all, forty-three 
pounds. Her other jewels, the jewels 
which she had possessed over and above the 
fatal diamond necklace, were in her dress- 
Patience, she did not doubt, 
had known that the money was there, and 
certainly knew of her jewels. So they 
The desk was open and 
Five or six rings and a 


Ing-case, 


went up stairs. 
the money goné. 
bracelet had been taken also from Lizzie’s 
dressing-case, which she had left open. 
Of Mrs. Carbuncle’s property sufficient 
had been stolen to make a long list in that 
lady’s handwriting. Lucinda Roanoke’s 
room had not been entered, as far as they 
could judge. The girl had taken tlie best 
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of her own clothes, and a pair of strong 
A superin- 
tendent of police was there before they 


boots belonging to the cook. 


went to bed, and a list was made out. 
The superintendent was of opinion that 
the thing had been done very cleverly, but 
also thought .that the thieves had ex- 
pected to find more plunder. ** They don’t 
care so much about bank notes, my lady, 
low price with 
The three sover- 


heeause they fetches such a 
them as they deal with. 
eigns is more to them than all the forty 


" 


pounds in notes.’’ he superintendent 
had heard of the diamond necklace, and 
expressed an opinion that poor Lady Eus- 
tace was especially marked out for misfor- 
** It all comes of having such a 
said Mrs. Car- 


tune. 
girl as that about her,”’ 
buncle. The superintendent, who intend- 
ed to be consolatory to Lizzie, expressed 
his opinion that it was very hard tu know 
what a young woman was, ‘** They looks 
as soft as butter, and they’re as sly as 
foxes, and as quick, as quick—as quick as 
greased lightning, my lady.’’ Such a 
piece of business as this which has just oc- 
curred will make pevple intimate at a 
very short notice. 

And so the diamond necklaee, known to 
be worth ten thousand pounds, had at 
last been stolen in earnest? Lizzie, when 
the policemen were gone, and the noise 
was over, and the house was closed, slunk 
away to her bedroom, refusing any aid in 
lieu of that of the wicked Patience. She 
herself had examined the desk beneath 
the eyes of her two friends and of the po- 
licemen, and had seen at once that the 
case was gone. The money was gone too, 
as sht was rejoiced to find. She perceived 
at once that had the money been left, the 
very leaving of it would have gone to prove 
that other prize had been there. But the 
money was of which she 
had 
could now honestly allege that she had 
But she had at last really 
lost her great treasure; and if the treas- 
ure should be found then would she infal- 
libly be exposed. She had talked twice 
of viving away her necklace, and had se- 


fone—imoney 


viven a correct account—and she 


been robbed. 


riously thought of getting rid of it by 
burying it deep in the sea, But now that 
it was in very truth gone from her, the 
loss of it was horrible to her. Ten thou- 
sind pounds, for which she had struggled 
su much and borne so many things, which 


bad come to be the prevailing fact of her 
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life, gone from her forever! Nevertheloss 
it was not that sorrow, that regret which 
had so nearly overpowered her in the din- 
ing-parlor, At that moment she hardly 
knew, had hardly thought, whether the 
diamonds had or had not been taken. But 
the feeling came upon her at once that 
her own disgrace was every hour being 
Her secret was no 
longer quite her own. One man knew it, 
and he had talked to her of perjury and 
of five years’ imprisonment. Patience 
must have known it, too; and now some 
The police, of 
course, would find it out, and then horrid 


brought nearer to her. 


one else also knew it. 
words would be used against her. She 
hardly knew what perjury was. It sound- 
ed like forgery and burglary. To stand 
up before a judge and be tried, and then 
to be locked up for five years in prison! 
What an end would this be to all her glo- 
rious success! And what evil 
done to merit all this terrible punish- 
ment? When they came to her in her 
bedroom at Carlisle she had simply been 
too much frightened to tell them all that 
the necklace was at that moment under 
her pillow. 

She tried to think of it all, and to form 
some idea in her mind of what might be 
the truth. Of course Patience Crabstick 
had known her secret, but how long had 
the girl known it? And how had the girl 
discovered it? She was almost sure, 
from certain circumstances, from words 
which the girl had spoken, and from signs 
which she had observed, that Patience had 
not even suspected that the necklace had 
been brought with them from Carlisle to 
London. Of course the coming of Bunfit 
and the woman would have set the girl's 
mind to work in that direction; but then 
Bunfit and the woman had only been there 
on that morning. The Corsair knew thie 
facts, and no one but the Corsair. That 
the Corsair was a Corsair the suspicions 
of the police had proved to her. She had 
offered the necklace to the Corsair; but 
when so offered he had refused to take it. 
She could understand that he should see 
the danger of accepting the diamonds from 
her hand, and yet should be desirous of 
having them. And might not he have 
thought that he could best relieve her 
from the burden of their custody in this 
She felt no anger against the 


had she 


manner? 
Corsair as she weighed the probability of 
his having taken them in this fashion, 
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A Corsair must be a Corsair. Were he 
to come to her and confess the deed, she 
would almost like him the better for it, 
admiring his skill and enterprise. But 
how very clever he must have been, and 
how brave! He had known, no doubt, 
that the three ladies were all going to the 
theatre; but in how short a time had he 
got rid of the other women and availed 
himself of the services of Patience Crab- 
stick! 

But in what way would she conduct 
herself when the police should come to 
her on the following morning, the police 
and all the other people who would crowd 
to the house? Howshould she receive her 
Frank? How should look 
the coincidence of the double rob- 


cousin she 
when 
bery should be spoken of in her hearing ? 
How should she bear herself when, as of 
course would be the case, she should again 
be taken before the mayistrates, and made 
to swear as to the loss of her property? 
Must she commit more perjury, with the 
certainty that various people must know 
that her oath was false? All the world 
would suspect her. All the world would 
soon knew the truth. Might it not be 
possible that the diamonds were at this 
moment in the hands ef Messrs. Camper- 
down, and that they would be produced 
before her eyes, as soon as her second false 
oath had been registered against her? 
And yet how could she tell the trath? 
And what would the Corsair think of her, 
the Corsair who would know everything ? 
She made one resolution during the night. 
The 


magistrates and the people might come to 


She would not be taken into court. 


her, but she would not go before them. 
When the morning came she said that she 
Po- 
licemen, she knew, were in the house ear- 
ly. At about nine Mrs. Carbuncle and 
Lucinda were up and in her room. The 
excitement of the affair had taken them 
from their beds, but she would not stir. 


was ill, and refused to leave her bed. 


If it were abselutely necessary, she said, 
the men must come into herroom. She 
had been so overset by what had oceurred 
on the previous night, that she could not 
leave her room, She appealed to Lucinda 
as to the fact of her illness. ‘The trouble 
of these robberies was so great upon her 
that her heart was almost broken. If her 
deposition must be taken, she would make 
it in bed. 
magistrate did come into her room and the 


In the course of the day the 
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deposition was taken. Forty-three pounds 
had been taken from her desk, and certain 
jewels, which she described, from her 
dressing-case. As fur as she was aware, 
no other property of hers was missing. 
This she said in answer to a direct ques- 
tion from the magistrate, which, as she 
thought, was asked with a stern voice ane 
searching eye. And so,a second time, she 
had sworn falsely. But this at least was 
gained, that Lord George de Bruce Cuar- 
ruthers was not looking at her as she 
swore. 

Lord George was in the house for a 
great part of the day, but he did not ask 
to be admitted to Lizzie’s room; nor did 
she ask to seehim. Frank Greystock was 
there late in the afternoon, and 
The moment that 


went up 
at once te see his cousin. 
she saw him she stretched out her arms to 
him, and burst ** My poor 
girl,’’ said he, ‘* what is the meaning of 
it all?” 

**T don’t know. I think they will kill 
They want to kill me. How ean [ 
bear it all? The robbers were here last 
night, and magistrates and policemen and 


into tears. 


me, 


people have been here ail day.’’ Thea 
she fell into a fit of sobbing and wailing, 
which was, in truth, hysterical. For, if 
the readers think of it, the poor woman 
had a great deal to bear. 

Frank, into whose mind no glimmer of 
suspicion against his cousin had yet en- 
tered, and who firmly believed that she 
had of the 


value of her diamonds, and who had u 


been made a victim because 


theory of his own about the robbery at 
Carlisle, to the circumstances of which he 
was now at some pains to make these lat- 
ter circumstances adhere, was very tender 


with his cousin, and remained in the 
house for more than an hour. ‘* Oh, 
Frank, what had I better do?”’ she asked 


him. 
**T would leave London, if I were you.” 
“Yes; ofcourse. Iwill, Oh yes, I will 
“If you don’t fear of Seot- 
land ss 
**T fear nothing, nothing 
where these policemen can come to me. 
Oh!” 
again hysterical. 


the cold 





but being 


and then she shuddered and was 
Nor was she acting the 
condition. As she remembered the mag- 
istrates, and the detectives, and the po- 
licemen in their uniforms, and reflected 
that she might probably see much more of 


them before the game was played out, 
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the thoughts that crowded on her were 
almost more than she could bear. 
** Your child is there, and it is your own 


Go there till all this passes by.” 


house. 
Whereupon she promised him that, as 
svon as she was well enough, she would 
at once go to Scotland. 

In the mean time, the Eustace diamonds 
were locked up in a small safe fixed into 
the wall at the back of a small cellar be- 
neath the establishment of Messrs. Harter 
and Benjamin, in Minto Lane, in the City. 
Messrs. larter and Benjamin always kept 
second place of business. Their great 
shop was at the West End; but they had 
accommodation in the City. 

‘The chronicler states this at once, as he 
scorns to keep from his reader any secret 
that is known to himself, 


CHAPTER LIII. 


LIZZIE’S SICK-ROOM. 

Wuen the Hertford street robbery was 
three days old, and was still the talk of 
all the town, Lizzie Eustace was really ill. 
She had promised to go down to Scotiand 
in compliance with the advice given to her 
Frank, and at the moment 
would have been willing 


by her cousin 
of promising 
enough to be transported at once to Por- 
tray, had that been possible—so as to be 
heyond the visits of policemen and the 
authority of 
but as the hours passed over her head, 


lawyers and magistrates ; 


and as her presence of mind returned to 
her, she remembered that even at Portray 
she would not be out of danger, and that 
she could do nothing in furtherance of her 
plans if immured Lord 
George was in London, Frank Greystock 
was in London, and 


onee there. 
Lord Fawn was in 
London. It was more tham ever necessa- 
ry to her that she should find a husband 
among them, a husband who would not 
be less her hushand when the truth of 
that business at Carlisle should be known 
She had, in fact, stolen 
She endeavored to comfort 


to all the world, 
nothing. her- 
self by repeating to herself over and 
over that assurance. She had 
stolen nothing; and she still thought that 
if she could obtain the support of some 


again 


strong arm on which to lean, she might 
escape punishment for those false oaths 
which she had sworn. Her husband might 


taxe her abroad, and the whole thing 
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If she should succeed 


would 


would die away. 
with Lord 
take her abroad, and thete would be no 
They might 
roam among islands in pleasant warm 


George, of course he 
need for any speedy return. 


suns, and the dreams of her youth might 
Her was still her 
They could not touch that. So she 
thought, at least, oppressed by some slight 
Were 


she to go at once to Scotland, she must for 


be realized. income 


own. 
want of assurance in that respect. 


the present give up that game altogether. 
If Frank would pledge himself to become 
her husband in three or four, or even in 
six months, she would go at once. She. 
had more confidence in Frank than even 
in Lord George. As for love, she would 
sometimes tell herself that she was vivlent- 
ly in love; but she hardly knew with 
which. Lord George was certainly the 
best representative of that perfect Corsair 
which her dreams had represented to her ; 
but, in regard to working life, she thought 
that she liked her cousin Frank better than 
she had ever yet liked any other human be- 
ing. But. in truth,she was now in that con- 
dition, as she acknowledged to herself, that 
Lord 


Fawn had promised to marry her, and to 


she was hardly entitled to choose. 


him asa husband she conceived that she 
still had a right. Nothing had as yet 
been proved against her which could jus- 
tify him in repudiating his engagement. 
She had, no doubt, asserted with all vehe- 
mence to her cousin that no consideration 
would now induce her to give her hand to 
Lord Fawn ; and when making that assu- 
rance she had been, after her nature, sin- 
changed 
since that. She had not much hope that 
Lord Fawn might be made to succumb, 
though evidence had reached her before 


cere. But circumstances were 


the last robbery which induced her to be- 
lieve that he did not consider himself to 
be quite secure. In. these circumstances 
she was unwilling to leave London though 
she had promised, and was hardly sorry to 
find an excuse in her recognized illness. 
And she was ill. 
again at work with schemes on which she 
not without 
hope, yet she had not recovered from the 
actual bodily prostration to which she 


Though her mind was 


would have busied herself 


had been compelled to give way when first 
told of the robbery on her return from the 
theatre. 
in which she thought that her heart would 
have broken ; moments in which, but that 


‘here had been moments then 
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the power of speech was wanting, she 
would have told everything to Lucinda 
When Mrs. Carbuncle was 
marching up stairs with the policemen at 


Ruanoke. 


her heels she would willingly have sold all 


her hopes, Portray Castle, her lovers, her | 


necklace, her income, her beauty, for any 
assurance of the humblest security. With 
tliat quiekness of intellect which was her 
peculiar gilt, she had soon understood, in 
the midst of her sufferings, that her neek- 
lace had. been taken by thieves whose rob- 


bery might assist her for a while in keep- 


ing her secret, rather than lead to the 
immediate divulging of it. Neither 
Camperdown nor Bunfit had at 
work among the boxes. Her secret had 
been discovered, no doubt, by Patience 


been 


Crabstick, and the diamonds were gone. 
But money also was taken, and the world 
need not know that the diamonds had been 
there. But Lord George knew. And then 
there arose to her that question: Had the 
diamonds been taken in consequence of 
that revelation to Lord George? It was 
not surprising that in the midstof all this 
Lizzie should be really ill. 

She anxious to Lord 
George; but, if what Mrs. Carbuncle said 


was most see 
to her was true, Lord George refused to 
see her. She did not believe Mrs. Car- 
buncle, and was, therefore, quite in the 
dark about her Corsair. 
only communicate with him through Mrs. 


As she could 


Carbuncle, it might well be the case that 
he should have been told that he could 
Of course there 
That her cousin Frank 


not have access to her. 
were difficelties. 
should see her in her bedroom—her cousin 
Frank, with whom it was essentially ne- 
cessary that she should hold counsel as to 
her present great difficulties—was a matter 
of course. ‘There was no hesitation about 
that. 
pocket handkerchief with a bit of lace 
round it, and perhaps some pretty cover- 


A fresh nighteap, and a clean 


ing to her shoulders if she were tw be re- 
quired to sit up in bed, and the thing was 
arranged. He might have spent the best 
part of his days in her bedroom if he could 
But the Corsair 
was not a cousin, nor as yet an acknowl- 


have spared the time. 
edged lover. ‘There was difficulty even in 
framing a reason for her request, when 
she made it to Mrs. Carbuncle; and the 
very reason which she gave was handed 
back to her as the Corsair’s reason for not 
coming to her. She desired to see him 
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because he had been so mixed up in the 
But 
Mrs. Carbuncle declared to her that Lord 


matter of these terrible robberies. 


George would not come to her beeause his 
name had been so frequently mentioned in 
with * You 
see, my dear,”’ Mrs. Carbuncle, 


connection the diamonds. 
said 
** there can be no real reason for his see- 
If there 
had been anythiag between you, as I once 
thought There was 
something in the tone of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 


ing you up in your bedroom, 


there would——. 


voice which grated on Lizzie’s ear, some- 
thing which seemed to imply that all that 
prospect was over. 

** Of course,”’ 
*“*T am very 
thinks, 
than anybody else's, 


said Lizzie querulously, 
know 


I care more about his opinion 


anxious to what he 
As to his name be- 
ing mixed up in it, that is all a joke.”’ 
**Tt has been no joke to him, I can as- 
sure you,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. Lizzie 
Of course 
than did Mrs, 


The secret was in her own 


eould not press her re juest, 
she knew more about it 
Carbuncle. 
as to the midnight rob- 
bery at Carlisle, and that secret she had 
told to Lord George. As to the robbery 
in London she knew nothing, except that 
it had through the 
Did 


treachery of Patience Crabstick. 
Lord George know more about it than she 


b som, the secret 


been perpetrated 


knew? and if sv, was he now deterred by 
** You 


see, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, ** that 


that knowledge from visiting her? 


a gentleman visiting a lady with whom he 
has no connection, in her bedroom, is in 
itself something very peculiar.’’ Lizzie 
made a motion of impatience under the 
bedclothes. Any such argument was trash 
to her, and she knew that it was trash to 
Mrs. Carbuncle also. What was one man 
in her bedroom more than another? She 
could see a dozen doctors if she pleased, 
and if so, why not this man, whose real 
powers of d «toring her would be so much 
** You would want to 
continued Mrs, Car- 


more efficacious ? 
see him alone, too,”’ 
bunele, ** and, of course, the police would 
hear of it. J am not at all surprised that 
he should stay away.” Lizzie’s condi- 
tion did not admit of much argument on 
her side, and she only showed her opposi- 
tion to Mrs. Carbuncle by being cross and 
querulous, 

Frank Greystock came to her with great 
constancy almost every day, and from him 
she did hear about the robbery all that he 
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knew or heard. When three days had 
passed, when six days, and even when ten 
days were gone, nobody had been as yet 
arrested. ‘he police, according to Frank, 
were much on the alert, but were very se- 
cret. They either weuld not or could not 
tell anything. To him the two robberies, 
that at Carlisle and the last affair in Hert- 
ford street, were of course distinct. There 
were those who believed that the Hertford 
street thieves the Carlisle 
were not only the same, but that they had 
been in quest of the same plunder, and 
had at last succeeded. But Frank was 
He never for a moment 


and thieves 


not one of these. 
doubted that the diamonds had been taken 
ut Carlisle, and explained the second rob- 
bery by the supposition that Patience 
Crabstick had been emboldened by suc- 
The iron box had no doubt been 
taken by her assistance, and her familiari- 
ty with tht thieves, then established, had 
led to the second robbery. 
in that second robbery had amounted to 


Cess,. 


Lizzie’s loss 


some hundred pounds, This was Frank 
Greystock’s theory, and of course it was 
one very comfortable to Lizzie. 

** They all seem to think that the dia- 
monds are at Paris,’’ he said to her one 
day. 

*“* Tf you only knew how little [ care 
about them! It seems as though I had 
almost forgotten them in these after trou- 
bles.”’ 

‘* Mr. Camperdown cares about them. 
I’m told he says that he can make you 


pay for them out of your jointure.”’ 
“That would be very terrible, of course,’ 

was 

that 


’ 


mind there 
something consolatory in the 
the whole affair of the robbery might per- 
haps remain so mysterious as to remove 
her from the danger of other punishment 
than this. 

‘*T feel sure that he couldn’t do it,’ 
said Frank, ‘‘ and I don’t think he'll try 
it. John Eustace would not let him. It 
would be persecution.” 

“Mr. Camperdown hae always chosen 


said Lizzie, to whose 


idea 


to persecute me,”’ said Lizzie. 

**T can understand that he shouldn't 
like the loss of the diamonds. I don’t 
think, Lizzie, you ever realized their true 
value.”’ 

“7 suppose not. After all, a necklace 
is only a necklace. T cared nothing for it 
—except that L could not bear the iden 


thet that man should dictate to me. I 
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would have given it up at once, at the 
slightest word from you.’? He did not 
care to remind her then, as she lay in bed, 
that he had been very urgent in his advice 
to her to abandon the diamonds ; and nut 
the less urgent because he had thought 
that the demand for them was unjust. 
** 1 told you often,”’ she continued, ** that 
I was tempted to throw them among the 
I offer- 
ed to give them to you, and should have 
been delighted to have been relieved from 
them.’’ 

‘* That was of course simply impossible. 

**T know it was impossible on your 
part; but I would have been delighted. 
Of what use were they to me? I wore thei 


waves. It was true, quite true. 


or 


twice because that man ’’—meaning Lord 
Fawn—‘‘ disputed my right tothem. LBe- 
fore that I never even looked atthem. Do 
you think I had pleasure in wearing them, 
or pleasure in looking at them? Never. 
They were only a trouble to me. It was a 
point of honor with me to keep them, be- 
But Lam glad they 


” 


cause | was attacked. 
are gone—thoroughly glad This was all 
very well, and was not without its eflect 
on Frank Greystock. It is hardly expect- 
ed of a woman in such a condition, with 
so many troubles on her mind, who had 
heen so persecuted, that every word utter- 
ed by her should be strictly true. Lizzie, 
with her fresh nighteap and her lace 
handkerchief, pale, and with her eyes just 
glittering with tears, was very preity. 
** Didn’t somebody once give some one a 
garment which scorched him up when he 
wore it—some woman who sent it because 
she loved the man so much ? ”’ 

*¢ The shirt, you mean, which Deianira 
Yes, Hercules was a 
Lo xl deal scorched.”’ 


** And that necklace, which my hushand 


sent to Hercules. 


gave me because he loved me so well, has 
scorched me horribly. It has nearly kill- 
ed me. It has been like the white ele- 
phant which the Eastern king gives to his 
Only 


Ile 


If these people bring 


subject when he means to ruin him. 
poor Florian didn’t mean to hurt me. 
gave it all in love. 
a lawsuit against me, Frank, you must 
manage it for me.’’ 

‘** There will be no lawsuit. 
ther-in-law will stop it.’’ 

** T wonder who will really get t! 


Your bro- 


1e din- 
monds after all, Frank? They 
Only think that the ten thou 


sund pounds should disappear in such a 


were very 


valuable. 
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wiy!’’? Thesubject was a very dangerous 
one, but there was a fascination about it 
which made it impossibie for her to refrain 
froin it. 

‘* A dishonest dealer in diamonds will 
probably realize the plunder—after some 
years. There would be sumething very 
alluring in the theft of articles of great 
value, were it not that, when got, they at 
once become almost valueless by the diffi- 
culty of dealing with them. Supposing I 
had the necklace! ”’ 

** | wish you had, Frank.” 

** T could do nothing with it. 
reigns would go further with me—or ten 


Ten sove- 
shillings. The burden of possessing it 
would in itself be almost more than Ll eou!d 
bear. The knowledge that [had the thing, 
and might be discovered in having it, would 
drive me mad. By my own weakness [ 
should be compelled to tell my secret to 
some one. And then I should never sleep 
for fear my partner in the matter should 
turn against me.’’ How well she under- 
stood it all! How probable it was that 
Lord George should ‘turn against her! 
How exact was Frank’s deseription of that 
burden of a secret so heavy that it cannot 
be borne alone! ‘* A little reflection,’’ 
continued Frank, ** soon convinces a man 
that rough downright stealing is an awk- 
ward, foolish trade ; and it therefore falls 
into the hands of those who want educa 
tion for the higher efforts of dishonesty 
To get *nto a bank at midnight and steal 
what little there may be in the till, or 
even an armfulof banknotes, with the pro- 
bability of a policeman catching you as 


you creep out of the chimney and through 
a hole, is clumsy work; but to walk in 


amidst the smiles and bows of admiring 
managers and draw out money over the 
counter by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, which you have never put in and 
which you can never repay, and which, 
when ail is done, you have only borrowed 
—that isa great feat.” 

** Do you really think so? ”’ 

‘The courage, the ingenuity, and the 
self-confidence needed are certainly ad- 
mirable. And then there is a cringing 
and almost contemptible littleness about 


honesty, which hardly allows it to assert, 


itself, The really honest man can never 
say a word tu make those who don’t know 
of his honesty believe that it is there. He 
has one foot in the grave before his neich- 


bors have learred that he is possessed of 
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an article for the use of which they would 
so willingly have paid, could they have 
The 


man almost doubts whether in 


been made to see that it was there. 
dishumest 

it be 
honest 


is dishonest, let 
practised ever so widely. ‘The 
man almost doubts whether his honesty 
Let 


two unknown men be competitors for any 


him dishonesty 


be honest, unless it be kept hidden. 


place, with nothing to guide the judges 
but their own words and their own looks, 
and who can doubt but the dishonest man 
would be chosen rather than the honest! 
Honesty goes about with a hang-dog look 
though knowing that he 
Dis 


honesty carries his eyes high, and assume: 


about him, as 
cannot be trusted till he be proved. 


that any question respecting him must be 
considered to be unnecessary.’’ 

“Oh, Frank, what a philosopher you 
are.’’ 

“Well, yes ; 
diamonds has brought my philosophy out. 


your 


meditating about 
When do you think you will go to Sevt- 
land? ”’ 

‘“‘{ am hardly strong enough for the 
journey yet. I fear the cold so much.”’ 

“You would not find it cold there by 
the seaside. To tell you the truth, Liz- 
zie, | want to get you out of this house, 
I don’t mean to say a word against Mrs. 
Carbuncle; but after all that has oceur- 
red, it would be better that you should be 
away. People talk about you and Lord 
George.” 

** How can I help it, Frank ?”’ 

‘* By guing away—that is, if I may 
presume one thing. I don’t want to pry 
into your secrets,”’ 

**] have none from you.”’ 

** Unless there be truth in the assertion 
that Lord 
George Carruthers.”’ 

** There is no truth in it.”’ 

**And you do not wish to stay here in 
order that there may be an engagement? 


you are engaged to marry 


Iam obliged to ask you home questions, 


Lizzie, as 1 could not otherwise advise 
you.” 

** You do, indeed, ask home questions.”’ 

**T will desist at once, if they be disa- 
greeable.”’ 

‘* Frank, you are false to me.”’ 


said this she rose in her bed, and sat with 


As she 


her eyes fixed upon his, and her thin hands 
You 
know that I cannot wish to be engaged to 
him or to any other man. You know, 


stretched out upon the bedclothes. 
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better almost than I can know myself, 
how my heart stands. There has, at any 
rate, been no hypocrisy with me in regard 
Everything has been told to you 
—at what cost I The 
honest woman, I fear, fares worse even 


ww you, 
will not now say. 


than the honest man of whom you spoke. 
I think you admitted that he would be 
appreciated at last. She to her dying 
day must pay the penalty of her trans- 
Honesty in a woman the world 
When she had done 
speaking, he sat silent by her bedside, 


gressions,. 
never forgives.” 


but, almost unconsciously, he stretched 


hand 


out his left hand and took her right 
in his. For a 
this, and she lay there with their hands 
clasped. Then with a drew 
back her arm, and retreated as it were 
from his touch. “ How dare you,’’ 
she, ‘press my hand when you know 


few seconds she admitted 
start she 
said 


that such pressure from you is treacher- 
ous and damnable? ”’ 

** Damnable, Lizzie! ”’ 

** Yes—damnable. I will not pick my 
words for you. Coming from you, what 
does such pressure mean ?”’ 

** Affection.”’ 

**Yes—and of what sort? You 
wicked enough to feed my love by such 
tukens, when you know that you do not 
mean Oh, Frank, Frank, 
will you give me back my heart? What 
was it that you promised me when we sat 


are 


to return it. 


together upon the rocks at Portray ?’ 

It is inexpressibly difficult for a man to 
refuse the tender of a woman’s love. We 
may almost say that a man should do so 
asa matter of course—that the thing so 
offered becomes absolutely valueless by 
the offer—that the woman who can make 
it bas put herself out of court by her own 
abandonment of the privileges due to her 
as a woman—that stern rebuke and even 


expressed contempt are justified by such 
conduct—and that the fairest beauty and 
most alluring charms of feminine grace 


should lose their attraction when tlius 
tendered openly in the market. No doubt 
such is our theory as to love and lovemak- 
ing. But the action to be taken by us in 
matters as to which the plainest theory 
prevails for the guidance of our practice, 
depends so frequently on accompanying 
circumstances and correlative issues, that 
the theory, as often as not, falls to the 
ground, Frank could not despise this 
woman, and could not be stern to her. 
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[Aue. 


He could not bring himself to tell her 
boldly that he would have Mothing to say 
to her in the way of love. He made ex- 
cuses for her, and persuaded himself that 
there were peculiar circumstances in her 
position justifying unwomanly conduct, 
although, had he examined himself on the 
subject, he would have found it difficult 
to say what those circumstances were. 
She was rich, beautiful, clever—and he 
was flattered. Nevertheless he knew 
that he could not her; and he 
knew also that much as he liked her he 
did not love her. ‘* Lizzie,’’ he said, ** I 
think you hardly understand my position.” 

*“*Yes,I do. That little girl has cozen- 
ed you out ofa promise.” 

‘Tf it beso, you would not have me 
break it?” 

“Yes, I would, if you think she is not 
fit to be your wife. Is a man, such as 
you are, to be tied by the leg for life, 


marry 


have all his ambition clipped, and his 
high hopes shipwrecked, because a girl has 
been clever enough to extract a word fium 
him? Is it not true that you are in debt?” 
‘““ What of that? At any rate, Lizzie, 
I do not want help from you.”’ 
**Thatis so like a man’s pride! 
not all know that in such a career as you 
have marked out for yourself, wealth, or 
at any rate an easy income, is necessary ? 
Do you think that I cannot put two and 
two together? Do you believe so meanly 
of me as to imagine that I should have 
said to you what I have said, if I did not 
know that I could help you? A man, I 
understand that 


Do we 


believe, cannot love 
which induces a woman to sacrifice her 
pride simply for his advantage. I want 
to see you prosper. I want to see youa 
great man anda lord, and Ll know that you 
so without an income. 


cannot become 


Ah, I wish I could give you all that I 
have got, and save you from the encum- 
brance that is attached to it! ”’ 

It might be that he would then have 
told her of his engagement to Lucy, and of 
his resolution to adhere to that promise, 
had not Mrs. Carbunele at the moment 
entered the room. Frank had been there 
for above an hour, and as Lizzie was still 


1 


an invalid, and to some extent under the 
eare of Mrs. Carbuncle, it was natural 
that that lady should interfere. ‘* You 
know, my dear, you should not exhaust 
yourself altogether. Mr. 
come to you this afternoon.”’ 


Emilius is to 
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*« Mr. Emilius!’’ said Greystock. 

**Yes—the clergyman. Don’t you re- 
member him at Portray? A dark man 
with eyes close together! You 
be very wicked, and say that he was once 
Lizzie, as she 


used to 


a Jew boy in the streets.” 
spoke of her spiritual guide, was evident- 
ly not desiruus of doing him much honor. 

**T remember him well enough. He 
made sheep’s eyes at Miss Macnulty, and 
drank a great deal of wine at dinner.”’ 

** Poor Macnulty! I don’t believe a 
word about the wine; and as for Macnul- 
why she should not be con- 
He is coming 


ty, L don’t see 
verted-as well 
here toread to me. L hope you don’tobject. 

** Not in the least—if you like it.”’ 

** One does have solemn thoughts some- 
times, Frank—especially when one is ill.”* 

** Oh, yes. Well or ill, one does have 
thoughts—ghosts, as it were, 
which will appear. But is Mr. Emilius 
good at laying such apparitions ?”’ 

‘Tle is a clergyman, Mr. Greystock,”’ 


as another. 


solemn 


said Mrs. Carbuncle, with something of 


rebuke in her voice. 

** So they tell me. I was not present 
at his ordination, but I dare say it was 
done according to bule. When one re- 
flects what a deal of harm a bishop may 
do, one wishes that there was some surer 
way of getting bishops.”’ 

**Do you know anything against Mr. 
Emilius?”’ asked Lizzie. 

** Nothing at all but his looks, and 
manners, and voice, unless it be that he 


preaches popular sermons, and drinks too 


much wine, and makes sheep’s eyes at 
Miss Macnulty. Look after your silver 
spoons, Mrs. Carbuncle, if the last thieves 
have left youany. You were asking after 
the fate of your diamonds, Lizzie. Per- 
haps they will endow a Protestant church 
in Mr. Emilius’s native land.”’ 

Mr. Emilius did come and read to Lady 
Eustace that afternoon. A clergyman is 
as privileged to enter the bedroom of a 
sick lady as is a doctor or a cousin. There 
was another clean cap, and another laced 
handkerchief, and on this occasion a little 
shawl over Lizzie’s shoulders. Mr. Emi- 
lius first said a prayer, kneeling at Liz- 
zie’s bedside ; then he read a chapter in 
the Bible ; and after that he read the first 
half of the fourth canto of Childe Harold 
so well, that Lizzie felt for the moment 
that after all poetry was life, and life was 
poetry. 


THE EUSTACE 


DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


‘* 1 SUPPOSE I MAY SAY A WuRD.”’ 


Tue second robbery to which Lady Eus- 
tace had been subjected by no means de- 
creased the interest which was attached 
to her and her concerns in the fashicna- 
ble world. Parliament had now met, and 
the party at Matching Priory, Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser’s party in the country, had 
been to some extent broken up. All those 
gentlemen who were engaged in the ser- 
vice of Her Majesty’s Government had 
necessarily gone to London, and they who 
had wives at Matching had taken their 
wives with them. Mr. and Mrs, Bonteen 
had seen the last of their holiday ; Mr. 
Palliser himself was, of course, at his post ; 
and all the private secretaries were with 
the public secretaries on the scene of ac- 
tion. On the 13th of February Mr. Pal- 
liser made his first great statement in Par- 
liament on the the five-far- 
thinged penny, and pledged himself to do 
his very best to carry that stupendous 
measure through Parliament in the pres- 
ent session. ‘The City men who were in 
the House that night, and all the directors 
of the Bank of England, were in the galle- 
ry, and every chairman of a great bank- 


matter of 


ing company, and every Baring and every 
Rothschild, if there be Barings and Roth- 
schilds who have not been returned by con- 
stituencies, and have not seats in the 
House by right, agreed in declaring that 
the job in hand was too much for any one 
member or any one session. Some said 
that such a measure never could be pass- 
ed, because the unfinished work of one ses- 
sion could not be used in lessening the la- 
bors of the next. Everything must be re- 
commenced ; and therefure, so said these 
the penny with five far- 
things, the penny of which a hundred 
would make ten shillings, the halcyon 
penny, which would make all future pe- 
cuniary calculations easy to the meanest 
British capacity, could never become the 
law of the land. Others, more hopeful, 
were willing to believe that gradually the 


hopeless ones, 


thing would so sink into the minds of 
members of Parliament, of writers of lead- 
ing articles, and of the active public gen- 
erally, as to admit of certain established 
axioms being taken as established, and 
placed, as it were, beyond the procrasti- 
nating power of debate. It might, for in- 
stance, at last be taken for granted that a 
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decimal system was desirable, so that a 
month or two of the spring need not be 
consumed on that preliminary question. 
But this period had not as yet been reach- 
ed, and it was thought by the entire City 
that Mr. Palliser was much too sanguine. 
It was so probable, many said, that he 
might kill himself by labor which would 
be Llerculean in all but success, and that 
nv financier after him would venture to 
face the task. It behooved Lady Glencora 
to see that her Hercules did not kill him- 
self. 

In this state of affairs Lady Glencora, 
into whose hands the custody of Mr. Palli- 
ser’s uncle, the duke, had now altogether 
fallen, had a divided duty between Natch- 
ing and London. When the members of 
Parliament went up to London, she went 
there also, leaving some half-dozen friends 
whom she could trust to amuse the duke; 
but she soon returned, knowing that there 
might be danger in a long absence. The 
duke, though old, was his own master; 
he much affected the company of Madame 
Goesler, and that lady’s kindness to him 
was considerate and incessant; but there 
might still be danger, and Lady Glencora 
felt that she was responsible that the old 
nobleman should do nothing, in the fee- 
bleness of age, to derogate from the splen- 
dor of his past life. What if sume day 
his grace should be off to Paris and insist 
on making Madame Goesler a duchess in 
the chapel of the Embassy? Madame 
Goesler had hitherto behaved very well ; 
would probably continue to behave well. 
Lady Glencora really loved Madame Goes- 
ler. 
very great! Socircumstanced, Lady Glen- 


But then the interests at stake were 


cora found herself compelled to be often 
on the road between Matching and Lon- 
don, 

But though she was burthened with 
great care, Lady Glencora by no means 
dropped her interest in the Eustace dia- 
monds ; and when she learned that on the 
top of the great Carlisle robbery a second 
robbery had been superadded, and that 
this had been achieved while all the Lon- 


don police were yet astray about the for- 


mer operation, her sulicitude was of course 
enhanceg. The duke himself, too, took 
the matter up so strongly that he almost 
wanted to be carried up to London, with 
some view, as it was supposed by the la- 
dies who were so good to him, of seeing 


Lady Eustace personally. 
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‘“Tt’s out of 


[AuG. 


the question, my dear,’? Lady Glencora 
said to Madame Goesler, when the duke’s 
fancy was first mentioned to her by that 
‘**T told him that the trouble would 
‘* Of course it 
would be too much,’’ said Lady Glencora. 
a: Then 
after «2 moment she added in a whisper, 
‘Who knows but what 
marrying her? It isn’t every. woman that 
Madame Goesler 


smiled and shook her head, but made no 


lady. 


be too much for him.’’ 


It is quite out of the question.” 


he'd insist on 


’ 


can resist temptation.’ 


answer to Lady Glencora’s suggestion. 
Lady Glencoraassured her uncle that every- 
thing should be told to him. She would 
write about it daily, and send him the lat- 
est news by the wires if the post should 
be too slow. ‘* Ah, yes,’’ said the duke; 
**| like telegrams best. I think, you know, 
that that Lord George Carruthers has had 
Don’t you, Ma- 
dame Goesler?”’ It had long been evident 


something to do with it. 


that the duke was anxious that one of his 
own order should be proved to have been 
the thief, as the plunder taken was so 
lordly. 

In regard to Lizzie herself, Lady Glen- 
cora, on her return to London, took it into 
her head to make a diversion in our hero- 
ine’s favor. lt had hitherto been a matter 
of faith with all the liberal party that Lady 
had ig to do with 
her own diamonds. That esprit 
de corps, which is the glorious characteris- 


Eustace had somethir 


stealing 


tic of English statesmen, had caused the 
whole Government to support Lord Fawn, 
and Lord Fawn could only be supported on 
the supposition that Lizzie Eustace had 
But Lady Glen- 
cora, though very true as a politician, was 


been a wicked culprit. 


apt to have opinions of her own, and to 
take certain flights in which she chose that 
others of the party should follow her. She 
now expressed an opinion that Lady Eus- 
tace was a victim, and all the Mrs. Bon- 
teens, with some-.even of the Mr. Bon- 
teens, found themselves compelled to agree 
with her. She stood too high among her 
set to be subject to that obedience which 
restrained others; too high, also, for oth- 
ers to resist her leading. As a member of 
a party she was erratic and dangerous, but 
from her position and peculiar tempera- 
ment she was powerful. When she de- 
clared that poor Lady Eustace was a vic- 
tim, others were obliged to say so too. 
This was particularly hard upon Lord 
Fawn, and the more so as Lady Glencora 
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took upon her to assert that Lord Fawn 
had no right to jilt the young woman. 
And Lady Glencora had this to support 
her views—that for the last week past, in- 
deed ever since the depositions which had 
been taken after the robbery in Hertford 
street, the police had expressed no fresh 
suspicions in regard to Lizzie Eustace. 
She heard daily from Barrington Erle that 
Major Mackintosh and Bunfit and Gager 
were as active as ever in their inquiries, 
that all Scotland Yard was determined to 
unravel the mystery, and that there were 
emissaries at work tracking the diamonds 
at Hamburg, Paris, Vienna,and New York. 
It had been whispered to Mr. Erle that the 
Crabstick had 
been discovered, and that many of the lead- 


whereabouts of Patience 


ing thieves in London were assisting the 
police ; but nothing more was done in the 
way of fixing any guilt upon Lizzie Eus- 
tuce. ** Upon my word, I am beginning 
to think that she has been more sinned 
against than sinning.’’ This was said to 
Lady Glencora on the morning after Mr. 
Palliser’s great speech about the five far- 
things, by Barrington Erle, who, as it 
seemed, had been specially told off by the 
party to watch this investigation. 

‘*T am sure she has had nothing to do 
with it. 
last robbery. 
yesterday afternoon that Mr. Camperdown 


, 


1 have thought so ever since the 
Sir Simon Slope told me 
has given it up altogether.’’ Sir Simon 
Slope was the Solicitor-General of that day. 

‘*Tt would be absurd for him to go on 
with his bill in Chancery now that the dia- 
monds are gone, unless he meant to make 
her pay for them.’ 

‘¢ That would be rank persecution. In- 
deed, she has been persecuted. I shall call 
upon her.’? Then she wrote the following 
letter to the duke: 


’ 


** February 14, 18—. 

‘“‘My pear Duke: Plantagenet was on 
his legs last night for three hours and 
three-quarters, and I sat through it all. 
As far as I could observe through the bars 
I was the only person in the House who 
listened te him. I’m sure Mr. Gresham 
was fast asleep. 
see some of them yawning. 
did it very well, and I almost think I un- 


It was quite piteous to 
Plantagenet 
derstood him. They seem to say that no- 
body on the other side will take trouble 
enough to make a regular opposition, but 
there are men in the City who will write 


911 


letters to the newspapers, and get upa 
sort of Bank Plantagenet says 
nothing about it, but there is a dvu-or-die 


clamor. 


manner with him which is quite tragical,. 
The House was up at eleven, when he 
came home and eat three oysters, drank a 
They say 
the real work will come when it’s in Com- 
The bill 
} 


glass of beer, and slept well. 


mittee; that is, if it gets there. 
is to be brought in, and will be read t 
first time next Monday week. 


* As to the robberies, | believe tl 


ere 1S 


no doubt that the police have got hold of 


the young woman. They don’t arrest her, 
but deal with her in a friendly sort of way. 
surrington Erle says that a sergeant is to 
marry her in order to make quite sure of 
her. 
but that wouldn’t strike me as being the 
They seem to think the dia- 
monds went to Paris but have since been 
sent on to New York. 

**As to the little widow, I do believe 
She first lost 
her diamonds, and now her other, jewels and 


, 


I suppose they know their business 


safest way. 


she has been made a victim. 
her money have gone. I cannot see what 
she was to gain by treachery, and I think 
she has been ill-used. She is staying at 
the house of that Mrs. C: but all 
the go and call on her. I 


wish 


irbunele, 
same I shall 

you could see her, because she is 
such a little beauty, just what you would 
like; not so much color as our friend, but 
perfect features, with infinite play, not 
the best but 
then we can’t have everything, can we, 
dear duke? 

“As to the real thief—of course you 
must burn this at once, and keep it strict- 
ly private as coming from me—I fancy 
that delightful lord 
entirely. The idea is, that he did it on 
commission for the Jew jewelle rs. [don't 
suppose he had money enough to carry it 
As to the second robbery, 


perhaps always in taste ; 


Scotch managed it 


out himself, 
whether he had or had not a hand in that, 
I can’t make up my mind. I 
why he shouldn’t. 
a business, he ought to make the best of 
it. Of course it was a poor thing after 


lon’t see 
If a man does go into 


the diamonds ; but still it was worth hav- 
ing. There is some story about a Sir 
Griffin Tewett. THe’s a real Sir Griffin, as 
you'll find by the peerage. He 
and 


was to 
marry & Lord 
George insists that he shall marry her. I 
don’t understand all about it, but the girl 
lives in the same house with Lady Eustace, 


young woman, our 
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and if I call I shall find out. They say 
that Sir Griffin knows all about the neck- 
lace, and threatens to tell unless he is let 
off marrying. I rather think the girl is 
Lord George’s daughter, so that there is a 
thorough complication. 

**T shall go down to Matching on Sat- 
urday. If anything turns up before that, 
I'll write again, or send a message. I 
don’t know whether Plantagenet will be 
able to leave London. He says he must 
be back on Monday, and that he loses too 
much time on the road. Kiss my little 
darlings for me,’’—the darlings were Lady 
Glencora’s children, and the duke’s play- 
things,—‘*‘ and giye my love to Madame 


Max. 
the others. 


I suppose you don’t see much of 
Most affectionately yours, 
** GLENCORA.”’ 


On the next day Lady Glencora actually 
did call in Hertford street and saw our 
friend Lizzie. She was told by the servant 
that Lady Eustace was in bed ; but, with 
her usual persistence, she asked questions, 
and when she found that Lizzie did receive 
visitors in her room, she sent up her ecard. 
The compliment was one much too great 
to be 
high in the world, that her countenance 
would be almost as valuable as another 


refused. Lady Glencora stood so 


lover. If Lord George would keep her 
secret, and Lady Glencora would be her 
friend, might she not still be a successful 
woman? So Lady Glencora Palliser was 
shown up to Lizzie 
was found with her nicest nighteap and 
prettiest handkerchief, with a volume of 


Lizzie’s chamber. 


Tennyson’s poetry,and a scent-bottle. She 
knew that it behooved her to be very clever 
at this interview. Her instinct told her 
that her first greeting should show more 
Accord- 


ingly, in a pretty, feminine, almost child- 


of surprise than of gratification. 


ish way, she was very much surprised. 


‘I’m doing the strangest thing in the 
world, I know, Lady Eustace,’’ said Lady 
Glencora with a smile. 

seg you 
thing.”’ 

** Well, yes, Ido. I think we have not 
met since you were at my house near the 


sure mean to do a kind 


end of last season.”’ 

** No, indeed. I have been in London 
six weeks, but have not been out much. 
For the last fortnight I have been in bed. 
[ have had things to trouble me so much 
that they have made me ill.’’ 
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‘* So I have heard, Lady Eustace, and I 
have just come to offer you my syim- 
pathy. When TI was told that you did 
see people, I thought that perhaps you 
would admit me.”’ 

** So willingly, Lady Glencora !” 

**T have heard, of course, of your terri- 
ble losses.’’ 

‘*The loss has been as nothing to the 
[don't 


vexation that has accompanied it 
know how to speak of it. 
lost their jewels before now, but I don't 
know that any lady before me has ever 


been accused of stealing them herself. 


Ladies Have 


**'There has been no accusation, sure- 
ly 2” 

‘¢T haven’t exactly been put in prison, 
Lady Glencora, but I have had policem 
here wanting to search my things; 
then you know yourself what re; 
have been spread.” 

** Oh, yes, I do. Oniy for that, to tell 
you plainly, I should hardly have been 
here now.’’ Then Lady Glencora poured 
out her sympathy—perhaps with more 
eloquence and than discretion. 
She was, at any rate, both graceful and 
eloquent. ‘* As for the loss of the 
monds, | think you bear it wonderfully,’’ 
said Lady Glencora. 

‘“* If you could imagine how little [ care 
about it!’ said Lizzie with enthusiasm. 
7 They had lost the delight which I used 
to feel in them as a present from my hus- 
band. People had talked about them, 
and I had been threatened because 1 chose 
to keep what I knew to be my own. Of 
Would 


grace 


course I would not give them up. 
you have given them up, Lady Glencora ? 

** Certainly not.” 

‘*Nor would I, But when 
that had begun, they became an irrepress- 
ible burden tome. I often to say 
that | would throw them into the sea.”’ 

** 1 don’t think I would have done that,’’ 
said Lady Glencora. 

‘* Ah—you have never suffered as I have 
suffered.’* 

‘* We never know where each other’s 
shoes pinch each other’s toes.”’ 

‘*You have never left 
You have a husband and friends.”’ 

‘* A husband that wants to put five far- 
things intoa penny! All is not gold that 
glistens, Lady Eustace.”’ 

** You can never have known trials sueh 
as mine,’* continued Lizzie, not 
standing in the least her new friend's al- 


} 
onee ail 


used 


been desolate. 


‘ 


under- 
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lusion to the great currency question. 
*© Perhaps you may have heard that in the 
course of last summer I became engaged 
to marry a nobleman, with whom I am 
aware that you are acquainted.”” This 
she said in her softest whisper. 

“Oh, yes—Lord Fawn. I know him 
very well. Of course I heard of it. We 
all heard of it.”’ 

** And you have heard how he has treat- 
ed me?”’ 

** Yes—indeed.”’ 

**T will say nothing about him—to you, 
Lady Glencora. It would not be proper 
that I should do so. 
this wretched necklace. After that, can 
you wonder that I should say that I wish 
thrown into the 


these stones had been 


sea? ”’ 

‘** T suppose Lord Fawn wili—will come 
all right again now?” said Lady Glen- 
cora 

** All right!’ exclaimed Lizzie in as- 
tonishment. 

** His objection to the marriage will 
now he over.”’ 

‘*1’m sure I do not in the least know 
what are his lordship’s views,”’ said Liz- 
zie in scorn, ‘* and, to tell the truth, I do 
not very much care.”’ 

** What I mean is, that he didn’t like 


you to have the Eustace diamonds 


‘They were not Eustace diamonds. 
They were my diamonds.”’ 

** But he did not like you to have them ; 
and as they are now gone—forever——”’ 

“*Oh, yes, they are gone forever.”’ 

** Ilis objection is gone too. Why don’t 
you write to him, and make him come and 
see you? That's what I should do.”’ 

Lizzie, of course, repudiated vehement- 
ly any idea of forcing Lord Fawn into a 
marriage which had become distasteful to 
him—let the reason be what it might. 
‘* His lordship is perfectly free, as far as I 
am concerned,’’ said Lizzie with a little 
show of anger. But all this Lady Glen- 
took at its worth. Lizzie Eustace 
had been a good deal knocked about, and 
Lady 
would. be very glad to get back her be- 
trothed hushand. The little woman had 
suffered hardships, so thought Lady Glen- 
cora—and a good thing would be done by 


cora 


bringing her into fashion, and setting the 

marriage up again. As to Lord Fawn— 

the fortune was there, as good now as it 

had been when he first sunght it ; and the 
14 


Bat all that came of 


Glencora did not doubt but that she * 
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lady was very pretty, a baronet’s widow 
too—and in all respects good enough for 
Lord Fawn. A very pretty little baronet’s 
widow she was, with four thousand a year, 
and a house in Scotland, and a history. 
Lady Glencora determined that she would 
remake the match, 

**T think, you know, friends who have 
been friends should be brought together. I 
suppose I may saya word to Lord Fawn ?”’ 

Lizzie hesitated fora moment before she 
answered, and then remembered that re- 
venge, at least, would be sweet to her. 
She had sworn that she would be revenged 
upon Lord Fawn. After all, might it not 
suit her best to carry out her oath by mar- 
rying hin? But wheitler so or otherwise, 
it could not but be well for her that he 
should be again at her feet. ‘* Yes, if you 
think good will come of it.”’ 
escence was given with much hesitation ; 


The acqui- 


but the circumstances required that it 
should be so, and Lady Glencora fully un- 
derstood the When she 
took her leave, Lizzie was profuse in her 
**Oh, Lady Glencora, it has 


circumstances. 


gratitude, 
been so good of you to come. Pray come 
again, if you can spare me another mo- 
ment.’’ Lady Glencora said that she 
would come again. 

During the visit she had asked some 
question concerning Lucinda and Sir Grif- 
fin, and had been informed that that mar- 
A hint had been 


Lucinda’s parentage ; 


riage was to go on. 
thrown out as to 
but Lizzie had not understood the hint, 


and the question had not been pressed. 


CHAPTER LY. 
QUINTS OR SEMITENTHS. 

Tue task which Lady Gleneora had 
taken upon herself was not a very easy 
one. No doubt Lord Fawn was a man 
subservient to the leaders of his party, 
much afraid of the hard judgment of those 
with whom he was concerned, painfully 
open to impression from what he would 
have called public opinion, to a certain 
extent a coward, most anxious. to do right 
so that he might not be accused of being 
in the wrong, and at the same time gifted 
with but little of that insight into things 
which teaches men to know what is right 
and what is wrong. Lady Gleneora, hay- 
ing perceived all this, felt that he was a 
man upon whom a few. words from her 
But. even Lady 


might have an effect. 
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Glencora might hesitate to tell a gentle- 
man that he ought to marry a lady, when 
the gentleman had already declared his in- 
tention of not marrying and had attempt- 
ed to justify his decision almost publicly 
by a reference to the lady’s conduct! Lady 
Glencora almost felt that she had under- 
taken too much as she turned over in her 
mind the means she had of performing her 
promise to Lady Eustace. 

The five-farthing bill had been laid upon 
the table on a Tuesday, and was to be 
read the first time on the following Mon- 
day week. On the Wednesday Lady Glen- 
cora had written to the duke, and had call- 
ed in Hertford Street. On the following 
Sunday she was at Matching, looking after 
the duke; but she returned to London on 
the Tuesday, and on the Wednesday there 
was a little dinner at Mr. Palliser’s house, 
given avowedly with the object of further 
friendly discussion respecting the new 
The prime minister was 
Bar- 


rington Erie, and those special members 


Palliser penny. 
to be there, and Mr. Bonteen, and 


of the Government who would be availa- 
ble for giving special help to the financial 
Mlercules of the day. 
of no great practical importance, had oc- 
curred to Mr. Palliser, but one which, if 
overlooked, might be fatal to the ultimate 


A question, perhaps 


success of the measure. There isso much 
in a name, and then an ounce of ridicule 
is often more potent than a hundredweight 
of argument. By what denomination 
should the fifth part of a penny be here- 
after known? Some one had, ill-natured- 
ly, whispe red to Mr. Palliser that a far- 
thing meant a fourth, and at once there 
arose a new trouble, which for a time bore 
very heavily on him. Should he boldly dis- 
regard the original meaning of the useful 
old word; or should he venture on the 
dangers of new nomenclature? October, 
as he said to himself, is still the tenth 
month of the year, November the eleventh, 
and so on, though by these names they are 
so plainly called the eighth and ninth. 
All France tried to rid itself of this ab- 
surdity and failed. Should he stick by 
the farthing; or should he eall it a fifth- 
‘* There’s 


the * Fortnightly Review’ comes out but 


ing, a quint, or a semitenth ? 


onee a month,”’ he said to his friend Mr. 
Bonteen, ** and I'm told that it does very 
Mr. Bonteen, who was a rational 
would do 


well,’’ 
man, thought the ‘* Review’ 
better if it were called by a more rational 
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name, and was very much in favor of ‘‘ a 


’ Mr. Gresham had expressed an 


quint.’ 
opinion, somewhat off hand, that English 
people would never be got to talk about 
quints, and so there was a difficulty. <A 
little dinner was therefore arranged, and 
Mr. Palliser, as was his custom in such 
matters, put the affair of the dinner into 
When he was told that 
she had included Lord Fawn among the 
Lord Fawn, 


his wife’s hands. 


guests he opened his eyes. 
who might be good’ enough at the India 
Office, knew literally nothing about the 
penny. ‘‘ He'll take it as the greatest 
compliment in the world,”’ said Lady Glen- 
**1 don’t want to pay Lord Fawn 
a compliment,’’ said Mr. Palliser. ‘ But 
I do,’’ said Lady Glencora. And so the 


cora. 


matter was arranged. 

It was a very nice little dinner. Mrs. 
Gresham and Mrs. Bonteen were there, 
and the great question of the day was set- 
tled in two minutes, before the guests went 
out of the drawing-room. ‘* Stick to your 
farthing,’’ said Mr. Gresham. 

‘*T think so,” said Mr. Palliser. 

*¢ Quint’s a very easy word,”’ said Mr, 
Bonteen. 

** But squint is 


an easier,’’ said Mr. 


Gresham, with all a prime minister's jo- 
cose authority. 

"= They *d certainly be called cock- »y es,”’ 
said Barrington Erle. 

‘*There’s nothing of the sound of a 
quarter in farthing,’’ said Mr. Palliser. 

‘*Stick to the old word,”’ Mr. 
Gresham. And so the matter was decided 
while Lady Glencora was flattering Lord 


said 


Fawn as to the manner in which he had 
finaily arranged the affair of the Sawab of 
of Mygawb. Then they went down to 


dinner, and not a word more was said that 


evening about the new penny by Mr. Palli- 


ser. 

Before dinner Lady Glencora had ex- 
acted a promise from Lord Fawn that he 
would return tothe drawing-room. Lady 
Glencora was very clever at such work, 
and said nothing then of her purpose. She 
did not want her guests to run away, an 
therefore Lord Fawn—Lord Fawn espe- 
cially—must stay. Ifhe were to go there 
would be nothing spoken of all the even- 
ing, but that weary new penny. To oblige 
her he must remain; and, of course, he 
‘* Whom do you think Isaw 


’ 


did remain. 
the other day?’ 
when she got her victim into a corner. Of 


said Lady Glencora, 
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course Lord Fawn had no idea whom she 
Up to that moment no 
suspicion of what was coming upon him 
ss I 
poor Lady Eustace and found her in bed.”’ 
Then did Lord Fawn blush up to the roots 
he was 


might have seen. 


had crossed his mind. called upon 


of his hair, and for a moment 
stricken ‘* TI do feel for 
much! I think she has been so hardly 


dumb. her so 
used !”’ 

He was obliged tosay something. ‘* My 
name has of course been much mixed up 
with hers.”’ 

** Yes, Lord Fawn, I know it has. And 
it is because I am so sure of your high- 
minded generosity and—and thorough de- 
votion, that I have ventured to speak to 
you. [am sure there is nothing you would 
wish so much as to get at the truth.” 

** Certainly, Lady Glencora.”’ 

** All manner of stories have been told 
about her, and, as I believe, without the 
slightest foundation. They tell me now 
that sie had an undoubted right to keep 
the diamonds ; that even if Sir Florian did 
not give them to her, they were hers un- 


der his will. ‘Those lawyers have given 


up all idea of proceeding against her.’ 


** Because the necklace has been stolen.”’ 


** Altogether independently of that. Do 
» Mr. Eustace, and ask him if what 
If it had not been her 


own she would have been responsible for 


not true. 


the value, even though it were stolen ; 
and with such a fortune as hers they would 
They 
were as bitter against her as they could 
be; weren’t they? ”’ 

**Mr. Camperdown thought that the 
property should be given up.” 

* On 
horrid man. 


never have allowed her to escape. 


yes; that’s the man’s name; a 
[am told that he was real- 
And then, because 


ly Invest cruel Lo her. 


a lot of thieves had got about her—alter 
the diamonds, you know, like flies round 
a honey-pot—and took first her necklace 
and tiien her money, they were impudent 
enough to say that she had stolen her own 
things! ”’ 

‘I don’t think they quite said that, 
Lady Giencora.”’ 

** Somethin much 


very 


g like it, Lord 


Fawn. | have no doubt in my own mind 
oe . 


who d 
** Who was it?” 


d steal all the things. 


Oh, one mustn't mention names in 


such an affair without evidence. At any 


rate she has been very badly treated, and 
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I shall take her up. If I were you I would | 
go and call upon her. I would indeed. I 
think you owe it to her. Weil, duke, 
what do you think of Plantagenet’s penny 
Wil) it ever be worth two half- 

Thrs question was asked of the 


now? 

pence te 
Duke of St. Bungay, a great nobl 
ver of 


man 
whom all Liberals loved, and a mem! 
the Cabinet. He had come in since 
ner, and had been asking a question or 


din- 


two as to what had been decided. 

= Well, yes ; invested I 
think it will. I’m glad it is not to contain 
five semitenths. 


if properly 
A semitenth would never 
have been a popular form of money in 
England. We hate new names s 
that we have not yet got beyond 


much 
ilking 
of fourpenny bits.”’ 

‘¢ There's a great deal in a name, isn’t 
there? You don’t think they'll ca 
Pallisers, or Palls, or anything 


| them 
f that 
ear tiuat 


s were 


sort, dv you ? I shouldn’t like to | 
under the new regime two lollyp 
to cost three Palls. But they say it never 
can be carried this session, and we shan’t 
be in, in the next year.”’ 
** Who says so? Don’t be sucl 
phetess of evil, Lady Glencora 
three 


Palliser’s 


sessions 


to be in for the next 
measure 


mean to see 
through the House of Lords next 
I shall be paying for my mutton chops at 


mt you 


session, 


so many quints a chop yet. Di 
think so, Fawn?”’ 

*“T don’t know what to think 
Lord Fawn, whose mind was int 
After that he 
room as quickly as he eould, and 
out into the street. His mind w: 
much disturbed. If Lady Glen 


determined to take up the cudg 


other matters. 


woman he had rejected, the ¢om! and 


peace of his life would be over. He knew 
well enough how strong was Lady Glen- 


cora. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

JOB'S COMFORTERS. 

Lady Eustaee 
} 


Mrs. and 
had town between 
SIX the record 


of their doings has necessarily dealt chiefly 


CARBUNCLE 


now been up in 


and seven weeks, and 


eTIeS. 


with robberies and the rumors of ro 


But at intervals the minds of the two ladies 


had been intent on other things... The 


intent on marrying her 


former was still 


niece, Lucinda Roanoke, to Sir Griffin, and 
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the latter had never for a moment forgotten 
the imperative duty which lay upon her 
of revenging herself upon Lord Fawn. 
The match between Sir Griffin and Lucin- 
Mrs. Car- 
buncle persevered in the teeth both of the 


da was still to be a match. 
gentleman and of the lady, and still prom- 
And our Lizzie, in 
the midst of all her troubles, had not been 


ised herself success. 
idle. In doing her justice we must ac- 
knowledge that she had almost abandon- 
ed the hope of becoming Lady Fawn. 
Other hopes and other ambitions had come 
upon her. Latterly the Corsair had been 
all in all to her, with exceptional moments 
in which she told herself that her heart 
belonged exciusively to her cousin Frank. 
But Lord Fawn’s offences were not to be 
forgotten, and she continually urged upon 
her cousin the depth of the wrongs which 
she had suffered. 

On the part of Frank Greystock there 
was certainly no desire to let the Under- 
It is hoped that the 
reader, to whom every tittle of this story 
has been told without reserve, and every 


Secreta ry escape. 


secret unfolded, wil! remember that others 
were not treated with so much open can- 
dor, 
Lizzie Eustace than did her cousin Frank. 


The reader knows much more of 
He, indeed, was not quite in love with 
Lizzie ; but to him she wasa pretty, grace- 
ful young woman, to whom he was bound 
by many ties, and who had been cruelly 
injured. 
and perhaps a little artificial. To have 
had her married to Lord Fawn would have 
been a good thing, and would still be a 
good thing. According to all the rules 
known in such matters Lord Fawn was 
bound to marry her. He had become en- 
gaged to her, and Lizzie had done nothing 
to forfeit As to the 
necklace, the plea made for jilting her on 
that ground was a disgraceful pretext. 
Everybody was beginning to perceive that 
Mr. Camperdown would never have sue- 
ceeded in gettmg the diamonds from her, 
It was 
as Frank said over and 


Dangerous she was doubtless, 


} 
her engagement. 


even if they had not been stolen. 
** preposterous,” 
over again to his friend Herriot, that a 
man when he was engaged to a lady, 
should take upon himself to judge her con- 
duct as Lord Fawn had done, and then 
ride outof his engagement on a verdict 
Frank had therefore 
willingly displayed alacrity in persecuting 


found by himself, 


his lordship, and had not been altogether 
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without hope that he might drive the two 
int) a marriage yet, in spite of the protes- 
tations made by Lizzie at Portray. 

Lord Fawn had certainly not spent a 
happy winter. Between Mrs. Hittaway 
on one side and Frank Greystock on the 
other, his life had been a burthen to him. 
It had been suggested to him by various 
people that he was behaving badly to the 
lady, who was represented as having been 
cruelly misused by fortune and by himself. 
On the other hand it had been hinted to 
him, that nothing was too bad to believe 
of Lizzie Eustace, and that no calamity 
could be so great as that by which he 
would be overwhelmed were he still to al- 
low himself to be forced into that marriage. 
** 1t would be better,’? Mrs. Hittaway had 
said, ‘* to retire to Ireland at once and cul- 
tivate your demesne in Tipperary.”’ This 
was a grievous sentence,and one which 
had greatly excited the brother’s wrath ; 
but it had shown how very strong was his 
sister’s opinion against the lady to whom 
he had unfortunately offered his hand. 
Then there came to hima letter from Mr. 
Greystock, in which he was asked for his 
‘* written explanation.’’ If there be a pro- 
an official 
worse than another, it is a demand 
written explanation. ‘* It is impossible,”’ 
Frank had said, ‘* that your conduct to my 
cousin should be allowed to drop without 
further notice. 
Your engagement with her has 


1ISL1KeS 


ceeding which man 


for a 


Hers has been without re- 
proach. 
been made public, chiefly by you, and it 
is out of the question that she should be 
treated as you are treating her, and that 
your lordship should escape without pun- 
What the punishment was to 
be he did not say; but there did come a 
punishment on Lord Fawn from the eyes 
of every man whose eyes met his own, and 


, 


ishment.’ 


in the tones of every voice that addressed 
him. 
India Office accused iim of behaving bad- 
ly toa young woman, and the doorkeeper 
at the House of Lords seemed to glance 
askance at him. And now Lady Glencora, 
who was the social leader of his own party, 


The looks of the very clerks in the 


the feminine pole-star of the liberal heavy- 
ens, the most popular and the most daring 
woman in London, had attacked him per- 
sonally, and told him that he ought to call 
on Lady Eustace! 

Let it not for a moment bé supposed that 
Lord Fawn was without conscience in the 
matter or indifferent to moral obligations. 




















There was not a man in London less will- 
ing to behave badly to a young woman 
than Lord Fawn; or one who would more 
diligently struggle to get back to the right 
path, if convinced that he was astray. But 
he was one who detested interference in 
his private matters, and who was nearly 
driven mad between his sister and Frank 
Greystock. When he left Lady Glencora’s 
house he walked toward his own abode 
with a dark cloud upon his brow. He 
was at first very angry with Lady Glenco- 
ra. 
to meddle with his most private affairs as 
she had done. He would resent it, and 
would quarrel with Lady Glencora. What 


Even her position gave her no right 


right could she have to advise him to call 
upon any woman? But by degrees this 
wrath died away, and gave place to fears, 
He, 
in general opin- 
ion about the diamonds. When he had 
taken upon himself with a high hand to 
dissolve his own engagement, everybody 
had, as he thought, acknowledged that 
Lizzie Eustace was keeping property which 
did not belong to her. N 


and qualms, and inward questions. 
too, had found a change 


Now people talked 
of her losses as though the diamonds had 
been undoubtedly her own. On the next 
morning Lord Fawn took an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Camperdown. 

** My dear lord,’’ said Mr. Camperdown, 
** T shall wash my hands of the matter al- 
together. The diamonds are gone, and 
the questions now are, whorstole them, 
and where are they? In our business we 
can’t meddle with such questions as 
those.’’ 

**You will drop the bill in Chancery 
then? ”’ 

“ What good can the bill do us when 
the diamonds are gone? If Lady Eustace 
had anything to do with the robbery —— ”” 

** You suspect her, then? ”’ 

** No, my lord; no. I cannot say that. 
I have no right tosay that. Indeed it is 
not Lady Eustace that I suspect. 
got into bad hands, perhaps; but I do not 
think that she is a thief.’’ 


She has 


** You were suggesting that, if she had 





anything todo with the robbery 

** Well; yes; ifshe had, it would not 
be for us to take steps against her in the 
matter. In fact, the trustees have decided 
enat they will do nothing more, and my 
If the minor, when he 
claims the property from 
them, they will prefer to replace it. It 


hands are tied. 
comes of age, 
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isn’t very likely; but that’s what they 
say.”’ 

** But if it was an heirloom Ny 
gested Lord Fawn, going back to the old 
claim, 

‘** That’s exploded,’’ said Mr. Camper- 





’ 
sug- 


down, 
that.”’ 

This was the end of the filing of that bill 
in Chancery as to which Mr. Camperdown 
Now it 
certainly was the case that poor Lord Fawn 
in his conduct toward Lizzie had trusted 
greatly to the support of Mr. Camper- 
down’s legal proceeding. The world could 


** Mr. Dove was quite clear about 
1 


had been so very enthusiastic! 


hardly have expected him to marry a wo- 
man against whom a bill in Chancery was 
being carried on for the recovery of dia- 
monds which did not belong to her. But 
that support was now altogether with- 
drawn from him. It was acknowledged 
that the necklace was not an heirloom, 
clearly acknowledged by Mr. Camper- 
down! And even Mr. Camperdown would 
not express an opinion that the lady had 
stolen her own diamonds. 

Ilow would it go with him, if, after all, 
he were to marry her? The bone of con- 
tention between them had at any rate been 
made to The 
there, and Lady Glencora Palliser had all 
but promised her friendship. As he en- 
tered the India Office on his return from 
Mr. Camperdown’s chambers, he almost 
thought that that would be the best way 
out of his difficulty. In his room he found 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Hittaway, wait- 
ing fur him. It is almost necessary that 
aman should have some friend whom he 


vanish. income was still 


can trust in delicate affairs, and Mr. Hit- 
taway was selected as Lord Fawn’s friend. 
He was not at all points the man whom 
have chosen, but for 


Mr. Hittaway was 


Lord Fawn would 
their close connection. 
talkative, perhaps a little loud, and too 
apt to make capital out of every incident 
of his life. But confidential friends are 
not easily found, and one does not wish to 
increase the circle to whom one’s family 
Mr. Hitta- 
way was at any rate zealous for the Fawn 
family, and then his character as an offi- 
He had been asked 


secrets must become known. 


cial man stood high. 


on the previous evening to step across from 
the Civil Appeal Office to give his opinion 
respecting that letter from Frank Grey- 
stock demanding a written explanation. 
The letter had been sent to him; and Mr. 
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Hittaway had carried it home and shown 
it to his ‘* He's a 
Tors ; determined to 
disag said Mr. Hittaway, taking 


the letter from his pocket and beginning 


wife. cantankerous 


and make himself 


reeable,’’ 
the conversation. Lord Fawn seated him- 
self in his great arm-chair, and buried his 


face in his hands. [am disposed, after 
much consideration, to advise you to take 
the suid Mr. Hitta- 
civing his counsel in according with 
ctions received from his wife. Lord 
‘* Of course 
But 
the 
alto- 
gether unable to carry out his threat.”’ 
* What Mrs. 
Hittaway had asked, almost snapping at 
her hu ** And then,”’ 
continued Mr, Hittaway, *‘ we all know 


no notice of letter,”’ 
way, 
insti 
Fawn still buried his face. 
the thing is painful, very painful. 
should cho se 


this letter is 


out of two evils one 


least. The writer of 
can the man do to him” 


shand as she did so. 


that public opinion is with you altogether. 


The conduct of Lady Eustace is notori- 


ous,”’ 
** Ey 


Lord Fawn, a!most crying. 


erybody is taking her part,’’ said 


"Co rely not. 

** Yes; they are. The bill in Chancery 
has heen withdrawn, and it’s my belief 
that if the necklace were found to-morrow, 
there would be nothing to prevent her 
keeping it, just as she did before.”’ 
** But it was an heirloom? ”’ 
** No, it wasn’t. 
about it. 
ways are wrong, 


The lawyers were all 
wrong As far as I can see, law- 
yers a About those nine 
lacs of rupees for the Sawab Finlay was 
all wrong. Camperdown owns that he 
If, after all, the diamonds 
I don’t know what I 
Thank you, Hittaway, for com- 


was wrong. 


were hers, [’m_ sure 
am todo. 
ing over. That'll do for the present. Just 
leave that ruffian’s letter, and I'll think 

s was considered hy Mrs. Hittaway 


to be : very had state of things, 


was great 


Square 


and there 
Warwick 
when Mr. Hittaway told his wife 
this new story of her brother's weakness. 


consternation in 


She was not going to be weak. She did 
not intend to withdraw her opposition to 
the marriage. She was not going to be 


Frank 


Greystock, knowing as she did that they 


frightened by Lizzie Eustace and 


were lovers, and very improper lovers, tuo, 
** OF course she stole them herself,’’ said 
Mrs. Hittaway; ‘and I don’t doubt but 
she stole her afterwards, 


own money 


l’d 
sooner see Frederic in his grave than mar- 
Men don’t 
know how sly women can be; that’ 

truth. And 
among them down at Richmond, that he 


There’s nothing she wouldn’t do. 
ried to such a woman as that. 
Frederic has been s» spoilt 
has no real judgment left. I don’t sup- 
pose he means to marry her.”’ 

** Upon my word I don’t know,”’ said 
Mr. Hittaway. Then Mrs. Hittaway made 
up her mind that she would at once write 
a letter to Scotland, 

There was an old lord about London in 
those days, or rather one who was an 

but a voung lord, one Lord 
Mount Thistle, who had sat in the Cabi- 
net, and had lately been madea peer when 
He 


would-be important, silly 


old Liberal 


his place in the Cabinet was wanted. 
was a pompous, 
old man, well acauainted with all the tra- 
ditions of his party, and perhaps m that 
account useful, but a bore, and very 

to meddle when he was not wanted. 
Glencora, on the day after her dinner par- 
ty, whispered into his ear that Lord Fawn 
was getting himself into trouble, and that 
a few words of caution, coming to him 
from one whom he respected so much as 
he did Lord Mount Thistle, would be of 
Lord Mount Thistle had 
known Lord Fawn’s father, and declared 
to in- 


service to him. 


himself at once to be quite entitled 
terfere. ‘* He is really behaving badly t 
Lady Eustace,’’ said Lady Glencora, ** an 
I don’t think that he 


Mount Thistle, proud of a commission from 


knows it.’’ Lord 


the hands of Lady Glencora, went almost 
He found 


him at the House that night, and 
pered his few words of caution in one of 


at once to his old friend’s son. 
whis- 


the lobbies. 

‘“¢7T know you will excuse me, 
Lord Mount Thistle said, ‘* but pe 
seem to think that you are not be 


Fawn,” 


quite well to Lady Eustace.’’ 
** What people ?’’ demanded Lord Fawn 
“My dear fellow, that is i 
that You know th: 
Iam the last man to interfere if 
think it my duty as a friend 
to her?’’—Lord 
“Tf so,”’ continued ¢ 


cabinet minister, ** and if you have |} 


cannot be answered. 


engaged Fawn 


frowned, 


en it off, you ought to give your reaso 
She has a right to demand as mucl 
that.’’ 

On next 


came to him the note which Lad) 


the morning, Friday, 
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recommended Lizzie to write. 
lt was very short. ‘* Had you not better 
come and see me? You can hardly think 
that things should be left as they are now. 
L. E.—Hertford street, Thursday.”’ He 
had hoped—he had ventured to hope— 
that things might be left, and that they 
would arrange themselves ; that he could 


cora had 


throw aside his engagement without fur 
ther trouble, and that the subject would 


His enemy, 
from 


But it 
Greystock, had demanded 
** writen explanation ’’ of his con- 
Mr. had 


Lady Glencora Palliser, with whom 


drop. was not so. 
Frank 
him a 
duct. 

him. 

he had riot the honor of any intimate ac- 
quaintance, had taken upon herself to give 
him advice. Lord Mount Thistle had 
found fault with him. And now there 
had come a note from Lizzie Eustace her- 
self, which he could hardly venture to 
leave altogether On that 
Friday he dined at his club, and then 
his sister’s Warwick 
If assistance might be had any- 
She, 


Camperdown deserted 


unnoticed. 
went to house in 
Square. 
where, it would be from his sister. 
at any rate, would not want courage in 
carrying on the battle on his behalf. 

‘* Tll-used ! ’’ 
were closeted together. 
say so? ”? 

‘¢ That old fool, Mount Thistle, has been 
with me.”’ 

‘**T hope Frederick, you don't mind what 
He has _ proba- 


said, as soon as they 
‘* Who dares to 


she 


such a man as that says. 
bly been prompted by some friend of hers. 
And who else?” 

**Camperdown turns round now and 
says that they don’t mean to do anything 
more about the necklace. Lady Glencora 
Pailiser told me the other day that all the 
world believes that the thing was her 
own.”’ 


‘* What does 
know about it? 


Lady Glencora Palliser 
If Lady Glencora Palli- 
ser would mind her own affairs it would 
better for her. I 
when she had troubles enough of her own, 


be much remember 


without meddling with other people’s.”’ 

‘“* And now I’ve got this note.’’ Lord 
Lizzie’s few 
*“*T think I 


Fawn had already shown 
scrawled words to his sister. 
wiust go and see her.’’ 
** Do nosuch thing, Frederic.’ 
‘*Why not? I 


what can I say ?”’ 


must answer it, and 
‘*Tf you go there, that woman will be 


your wife, you'll never have a happy day 
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again as long as you live. The match is 
broken off, and she knows it. Ishouldn’t 
take the slightest notice of her, or of her 
cousin, or of any of them. li she cl Ooses 
to bring an action against you, that is 
another thing.’’ 

Lord Fawn paused for a few moments 
before he answered. ‘* I think I ought to 
go,”’ he said. 

‘*And I am sure that you ought 


It is not only about the diamonds, though 


not. 


that was quite enough to break offany 
engagement. Have you forgotten what I 
told you that the man saw at Portray ?”’ 

‘**T don’t know that the man spoke the 
truth.”’ 

** But he did.” 

“© And I hate that 
It is so very likely that mistakes should 


kind of espionage. 


be made,.’’ 
‘* When she was sitting in his arms— 


and kissing him! If you choose to do it, 


We can’t 


to marry 


Frederic, of course you must. 
prevent it. 
one you please.’ 


You are free any 


** I’m not talking of marrying her.’ 
** What do you suppose she wants you 

As for political life, l 
it would be the death of 


to go there for? 
am quite sure 
you. 
her. 
I would remain out.’’ 

** But 1 haven’t 
Fawn. 

On the next day, Saturday 
ing in the matter 


If I were you I wouldn’t go near 
You have got out of the scrape, and 


said Lord 


got out, 


, he did 


He went down, as was 


noth- 


his custom, to Richmond, and did not 
once mention Lizzie’s name. Lady Fawn 
and her daughters never spoke of her 
now—neither of her, nor in his presence, 
of poor Lucy Morris. But on his return 
to London on the Sunday evening he found 
from Lizzie. ‘* You will 
the hardihood to 
Pray let 
when you will come to me.’? Some 
to her. 


another note 


leave my 


know 


an- 


hardly have 


note unanswered. me 
swer must, as he felt, be made 


+ a 


For a moment he thought of asking his 
mother to call; but he at once saw that by 
doing so he might lay himself open to ter- 
rible ridicule. Could he induce Lord 
Mount Thistle to be his Mercury ? It 
would, he felt, be quite impossible to 
make Lord Mount Thistle understand all 
His sister, Mrs. 
Hittaway, might have gone, were it not 


the facts of his position. 


that she herself was violently o 


any visit. The more he thoug! 
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more convinced he became that, should it 
be known that he had received two such 
notes from a lady and that he had not an- 
swered or noticed them, the world would 
So at 
last he wrote—on that Sunday evening— 
fixing a somewhat distant day for his visit 
to Hertford street. His note was as fol- 


lows: 


judge him to have behaved badly. 


‘* Lord Fawn presents his compliments 
to Lady Eustace. In accordance with the 
wish expressed in Lady Eustace’s two 
notes of the 23d instant and this date, 
Lord Fawn will do himself the honor of 
waiting upon Lady Eustace on Saturday 
next, March 3d, at 12, noon. Lord Fawn 
had thought that under circumstances as 
they now exist, no further personal inter- 
view could lead to the happiness of either 
party; but as Lady Eustace thinks other- 
wise, he feels himself constrained to com- 
ply with ner desire. 


** Sunday evening, February 4 


25, 18—.’ 


‘*T am going to «ee her in the course of 
this week,’’ he said, in answer to a fur- 
ther question from Lady Glencora, who, 
chancing to meet him in society, had 
again addressed him on the subject. He 
lacked the courage to tell Lady Glencora 
to mind her own business and to allow 
him to do the same. Had she been a lit- 
tle less great than she was, either as re- 
garded herself or her husband, he would 
have done so. But Lady Glencora was 
the social queen of the party to which he 
belonged, and Mr. Palliser was Chancel- 
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lor of the Exchequer, and would some day 
be Duke of Omnium. 

** As you are great, be merciful, Lord 
Fawn,” said Lady Glencora. ‘* You men, 
1 believe, never realize what it is that 
It is my be- 


women feel when they love. 
lief that she will die unless you are re- 
united to her. 
ful.” 


“It isa subject that I cannot discuss, 


And then she is so beauti- 


Lady Glencora.”’ 


**] dare say not. 
the last person to wish to give you pain. 
Sut you see, if the poor lady has done 


And I’m sure [am 


nothing to merit your anger, it does seem 
rather a strong measure to throw her off 
and give her no reason whatever. How 
would you defend yourself, suppose she 
published itall?’’? Lady Glencora’s cour- 
age was very great, and perhaps we may 
say her impudence also. This last ques- 
tion Lord Fawn left unanswered, walking 
away in great dudgeon. 

In the course of the week he told his 
sister of the interview wlrich he had prom- 
ised, and she endeavored to induce him to 
postpone it till a certain man should ar- 
rive from Scotland. She had written for 
Mr. Andrew 
funds for Mr. Gowran’s journey—so that 
her brother might hear Mr. Gowran’s ev- 
idence out of Mr. Gowran’s own mouth. 
Would not Frederic postpone the inter- 
view till he should have seen Mr. Gow- 
ran? But tg this request Frederic de- 
clined to accede. He had fixed a day and 
an hour. He had made an appointment. 
Of course he must keep it. 


Gowran — sending down 
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IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IV. 


i & a late train Morton arrived from a 
_L. business tour he had been making. 
Branwell almost thought he seemed con- 
fused when he asked for an interview, but 
if his suppositiort was correct he soon re- 
covered his usual nonchalance and an- 
swered Branwell’s questions promptly. 
It was as Branwell had expected. Mor- 
ton said he recognized Miss Lorillard im- 
mediately as the woman whose marriage 
he had been a witness to; that he half 
fancied Branwell also knew, and was 
playing a game upon him by appearing as 
if he did not know her for what she was. 
Branwell listened with hardly a word of 
reply, and then left him and went to his 
It was already midnight, and 
he had made arrangements, for his party 


own room. 


was to start early in the morning, but he 
Despite all the 
circumstances that would have led him to 
think of Miss Lorillard and what she had 


tuld him, his thoughts bent themselves 


had no idea of sleep ng. 


upon one subject—that he loved the girl 
he had met here—that he was to leave 
her. <A desire which he could not eseape 
or conquer had taken possession of him, 
the wish to write to her—for once in his 
life to reveal to reverent eyes all his na- 
ture and history; whatever she might 
think of it, she would not think iightly. 
He was sure he was safe in her thoughts 
from any misunderstanding. His very 
soul longed to pour itself into her heart. 
He could expect no reply; it was not for 
that he wrote. 

Even in the first words addressed to her 
he felt that consolation which one experi- 
ences when en rapport with one in whom 
belief is entire and restful. 

The next morning, while yet the sun’s 
rays were ruddy and horizontal, Bran- 
well’s party were participating in a hur- 
ried breakfast; satchels and baskets lay 
upon the floor, and the ladies, save Miss 


Lorillard, were frowsy and half asleep; 


she only was suave and swect-tempered, 
and in perfect travelling costume. At 
last Branwell handed them into the wait- 
ing carriage ; then he ran back and called 
a servant, putting a letter into his hand, 
and saying: 


**Give it to the lady as soon as she 
Do not fail.’ 
A piece of money enforced the injune- 


comes down. 


tion, and without looking at the envelope 
the man promised, and Branwell rode off 
to the depot. Notwithstanding Mrs. 
Richmond’s garrulgus efforts, the party 
that started east that morning was rather 
a silent one. 

At the hotel, when the ladies began to 
come down to breakfast, the waiter took 
the letter from his pocket and read the ad- 
dress, then said to himself, ** The gentle- 
man was mistaken; there is no such lady 
here.”’ 

He gave the letter to the landlord, who 
inquired for a Miss Eytinge. ‘The dark- 
haired girl claimed the note, saying the 
address was a mistake. If the letter was 
left by Mr. Branwell it was probably hers, 
and it was forthwith delivered into her 
hands. 

It was in her own room that she read 
the letter. 

** Let the feeling with which this letter 
is filled be my only explanation for ad- 


It commenced: 


dressing you. To offer an apology would 
be to admit that in thus writing one was 
Without preface let me tell 
you the story of my life.’’ 


necessary. 
The girl read 
on with quickened breath, with clouding 
When that history 
was dune there remained yet something to 


or brightening eyes. 


be read. 

Involuntarily, though alone, she shaded 
her eyes with her hand as she read, and 
only by those humid, sweet lips could her 
thoughts be t iid. 

** And now, for what I shall say, do I 
need to beg forgiveness? In the sight of 
Heaven I feel innocent, free to say once in 
my life all there is in my heart. I have 
left you, probably forever ; but this once [ 
will write to you that [ love you—purely, 
devotedly, with all that Lam. 
[ love you with love, and in saying that [ 
Already my life 
appears more endurable, for I have told 


Dear one, 
say that it is for always. 


one in whom [I trust all that afflicts me— 
all the love that ennobles me. 

**T shall strive to be just to the woman 
who claims to be my wife; if she has no 
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longer the property I settled upon her, I 
shall give her a most ample annuity. 
My wealth I can bestow as lavishly as she 
that is all she 
My heart, or an 
from your own, tells me that all 1 have 
I know that 


fortune, life, or honor would be safe in 


can wish: can ever receive 


from me, emanation 


written will be understood. 
your hands. The deep and forgetful hap- 
piness, the burning glow that has pene- 
trated my entire being as I have written, 
wavers and dies into the everlasting long- 
ing that is to be mine—for 1 must say 
Am I wrong to -feel that the 
electric chain which binds me to you can 


never be d ? 


farewell. 
sstroyed? Once having known 


you, my soul never be alone. 


Bless thee to the full extent thy heart de- 


Once more, farewell. 


can 


more 


sires. 
. 


** Wittram BRanweELt.’ 
The 
conceal the divine light which overspread 


it. Her hands, clasped in her lap, throb- 
bed with the emotion that possessed her. 


rirl’s face dropped to her hands to 


Meanwhile the man was speeding east- 
Before they 
reached the Branwell house he had beg- 


ward, silent, self-contained, 


ged his aunt to consider his house her 
home for an indefinite period, and to in- 
vite Miss Lorillard to remain with her. 
Mrs. 
ed, was only too glad to accept the offer, 
Branwell 


there ; then he departed on a journey, con- 


Richmond, whose means were limit- 


and saw them domesticated 


cerning which he did not see fit to inform 
the ladies. It was a journey of investiga- 
tion which he could not rest until he had 
made. Miss Lorillard guessed very well 
where he was gone, but she said noth- 
ing. 


It was a gloomy night when he arrived 


at the little seaboard town in Massachu- 
When he had last been there he 


} 
could not 


setts. 
ee the place, and everything 
was new to him save this dismal east fog 
which hung over the village as it had done 


then. He shuddered as he felt it, though 


the night was warm and in September. 


Then he had come to his wedding: now it 


was to clear up the mystery of that mar- 
riage. 


With the next morning's sun the damp- 


gold; the 


ness melted away in curves of 


sea gleamed with the joy of day, and 


Branwell walked along the beach from the 


tavern in the direction in which lay the 


minister's house. The church stood in a 


rocky field half a mile back, its small- 
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glittering wi 


re 


versal sparkle ot 


paned windows 
the morning. 
Branwell imbibed something of the } 
of the time, for his face, as he knocked at 
the low-browed parsonage, was very calm. 
He might have been coming on the most 
unimportant of errands. 

= May I see the clergyman ? ”? he asked 
of the woman who came to the door. The 


clergyman was her husband, and she im- 
mediately ushered him into a tiny study 
where sat a man about thirty-five. 

** Is this Mr. Wrayburn?”’ asked Bran- 
well. 


** No, [ am his successor,’ 


9 ° 
e mine 


said th 
ister. ‘* Can I do anything for you ?”’ 
**T want to find Mr. Wrayburn. If you 
can help me to discover him, I shall be 
obliged to you.’’ 
**Mr. Wrayburn has been dea 
’* was the reply. 


1 


| several 
years, 

Branwell was silent a moment; it had 
never occurred to him that the clergyman 
might not be living, and he knew this wa 

At last he said 

** Do you know a Mrs. Trask who live 
in the village some five or six years ago 
a widow?” 

The minister did not know; he h 
been settled there only since Mr. Wray 


a serious misfortune. 


burn’s death; he knew of no such persor 


now. Some older inhabitant of the tow 
might know. 

Branwell rose, knowing that t! 
at least He thanked the 


man and walked back to the hotel. On 


IS Visit 


was fruitless. 


the little piazza stood the landlord smok- 


] 
I 
l 1 
i 


ing his clay pipe and surveying the morn- 
Apparent y 

‘¢ oid settler ’ 

place, and Branwell addressed him. 
‘* Mrs. Trask ?’’ he said musin 


the pipe held between his fingers. 


ing complacently. 


what is called an 


there wasa Widow Trask who lived 
south part of 
dead going on 
tion?” 
‘** None atall. And there was 1 
Widow Trask in town ?”’ 
‘*No, I’m pretty 
What is it—a law case? 


the town, but she’ 
four years. An 


sure there 


informed him that it 


and sauntered down to the beach, acer 


jranwell was n 
the strip of sand and on to the rocks that 
showed their rugged, rust-colored sides 
bare to the sun at this hour of low tide 
D ywwn to the edge of the waiter, ¢ 

the rocks, Branwell saw 
Without any in 


ama 


a fishing rod, 
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soon found himself by his side and enter- 
ing into a desultory conversation with 
He was a young man, younger than 
talked with 
It being low tide, the 
fishing was not good, and he laid his rod 
on the rocks, and lying 
hands clasped under his head, gave him- 
self up to the quiet talk. 

Branwell, with his purpose always in 


him. 
Branwell, and 
and information. 


intelligence 


back with his 


his mind, after learning that he was a na- 
ytive of the town, and had always lived 
there, asked if he remembered a Miss Lo- 
rillard—one who taught school somewhere 
in the 
easy position and looked suddenly at his 


town. The man moved from his 
interrogator with a nervous, quick moy- 
ing of the hands, and a blush spreading 
over his face. 

Branwell's eyes shone as though he had 
laclue. The 
his face away and said quietly : 

** Yes, there was a Miss Lorillard here 
about six years ag “eg 

** What was her name?”’ 


** Fermor—Fermor L 


at last reache man turned 


rillard.’’ 
an Indescribable something 


There was 
Branwell the ide 


that 
oe 


stranger had heen dee] 


gave “a that this 
\ interested in the 
owner of that name, and the idea made it 
difficult for him to questi n him, but he 
finally said : 

** Do you mind answering a few ques- 
her? I give you 
they are not asked idly.” 

After a little hesitation he replied : 

“Tm willing to tell what I know of 


uch, and nothing really 


tions about my word 


her; it was not m 

of her life.”’ 

Branwell looked at him—at his reticent, 

face—and he experienced an 

believed Miss Lo- 
] 


wed this man to love, possibly 


sensitive 
emotion of anger as he 
rillard ail 
had coquetted with him. 

‘** Describe to me her appearance, her 
face,’’ said Branwell. 

The young man lifted his head from the 
rock ; 


look in them, were resting upon the far 


his eyes, with a passionately wistful 


horizon across the water. 


“sé 


Can | describe fire, light, goodness? ”’ 


he said. as if speaking to himself. 


**She was then so beautiful?’’ said 
Branwell 


he said; then con- 


Branwell had 


**'T’o me she was,”’ 
tinued with an 
not looked for : 

** Some way I do nof mind speaking free- 


ly to you, sir. 


unreserve 


It is nearly six years since 
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I saw her, and I have never spoken of her 


before ; but I cannot forget her, though, as 


o 


she told me, I should 


Yr 
] 
i 


ive to think of my 
acquaintance with her as a dream, but I 
did not believe that then. A boy of nine- 
teen does not easily think his sensations 
will grow less intense.’’ 

** You knew her well. 1 beg you will 
give me some idea of her face,’’ persisted 
Branwell, strangely interested in what 
the man said. 

**] can tell you in so many words that 
the face was dark—darker than is com- 
mon to Americans; that her eves were 
brown ; that they held all the g 


the East in them, and the attraction, a 


lories of 
thousand times more powerful, of swift 
intelligence, flashing intellect, and of the 
kindest heart. I can tell you that, but 
perhaps not many would call her beauti- 
| 


ful, for her face in repose was only what 
one would call * rather good looking.’ ”’ 

W hen the man had commenced speak- 
ing, Branwell had left his lounging atti- 
tude and was sitting bolt upright, half 
bewildered by the words he heard. Here 
was the first shadow of a contradiction to 
what Miss Lorillard had told him. Could 
it lead to the substance of a proof? 

** Was it her home here? Where is she 


now ?”’ he asked eagerly. 
**T don’t know where she is now,”’ was 
‘* This is her birth- 


never 


town 
place, live l 


When very young she was adopte 


the response 


i 


but she here long. 
li bya 
wealthy Englishman and taken away by 


ler 


said it was 


him, | never knew where. parents 
were both dead, and everybody 
a good thing for her. I had never seen 
her at all ntil the summer she | 
school here; an though I thoug 
strange she should teach, I le 
her that she longed for 
know something of the New Eng! 
born—that there 

found 


ac tively usel | 


nel from 
words once to 
ind life 
to which she was Was in- 
herent in her a trait which 
filment in being 


suspected that some change in her « ircum- 


stances had probably br night into stronger 
life this characteristic. ”’ 
‘* Did she ever marry?’ Bran- 
well, 
*“* Not that 
And I 
she left the village.”’ 
In the silence that followed, Branwell 
i Fermor 


Lori iar li e id q ia lover cCon- 


have never 


be trust- 


cerning a gir 
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ed. But he could know if she were dark 
or light, although Branwell’s surprise was 
so great that he was half inclined to sus- 
pect the truth of what he had said; but 
still he was convinced from the man’s face 
and With that ray of light 
streaming upon his mind, he did not at 
first recognize how difficult would be the 


manner, 


attempts to identify, to prove—for did not 
Miss Lorillard hold in her hands all the 
proofs? Whatever he could gather was 
mere conjecture ; yet he resolved it should 
be the labor of his life to remove the 
doubt he felt. 

He knew it was not strange that his 
companion should not haye heard of the 
marriage, particularly if Fermor had de- 
sired it should be kept quiet, and had left 
the place immediately after. 

**When she left the town did you not 
know then-to what place she removed ?’’ 
asked Branwell. 

** No; she went away very unexpectedly 
to me and to everybody, I believe.’’ 

** Had you never heard any rumors of a 
marriage ?”’ 
‘Never. Is 


misfortune connected with 


she married? Is there any 
mystery, any 
her?’ 
atively, and with an accent as if misfor- 
tune could not attack her. 

‘“*It is a question of identification,” 
said Branwell, ‘‘and L am very grateful 
for what you have told me.”’ 

He sat in silence for a while beside the 
The flood tide 


commenced the sound of the returning of 


His questions were asked imper- 


young man. eame and 
its waters in among the chasms of the 
rocks—the rush, the retreat, the rush 
The interfused through 
Branwell’s musings. but 
was it probable, that there was another 
Fermor Lorillard who was the ward of an 
English gentleman, who was a native of 
this town? 

When he returned he went to the of- 
fice of the town clerk for curiosity’s sake, 


again. noise 


It was possible, 


and he found the record of the marriage 
of Fermor Lorillard and William Bran- 
well, but it was not strange that the man 
with whom he had been talking had not 
examined the register, as. he had never 
Suspe¢ ted any such fact. 

Then Branwell made inquiries for Miss 
Clitheroe, the only remaining witness, but 
he could get no clue whatever to her. 
No one knew her. 


been a stranger who had happened to be a 


She had most likely 


witness of the cerewony. 
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When Branwell returned, though he 
had been absent hardly more than a week, 
he was surprised to see the increased ap- 
pearance Miss Lorillard. 
She still seemed as usual, as far as her 
manner and conversation went, rarely al- 


of illness in 


lowing any sign of illness to be visible. 
But she could no longer control her coun- 
tenance as used to Painful 
blushes dyed her cheeks at any surprise ; 
then the flush was succeeded by a pale- 


do. 


she 


ness so inteuse as to be startling. 
It was thus she looked when she first 


met Branwell after’ his return, but she 
soon recovered something of her usual ap- 
pearance, 

They were alone in the sitting-room af- 
ter dinner. Miss Lorillard was not wrong 
in thinking that he wished to speak with 
her, but she obliged him to ask for the 
interview. 

‘*Stay a moment, Miss Lorillard,’’ he 
said, as she rose to leave the room. She 
turned and resumed her seat. 

‘*T have been to C——,”’ he said, 
tioning the town in Massachusetts. 


She 


men- 
remained in a listening attitud 
but she did not speak. 

‘* It is but fair to tell you that 
tuition, or whatever you please t 
it, refuses to allow me to believe what you 
told I know I am repeating 
what I have said before, but you will par- 
While in 
cumstance appeared to strengthen the 
doubts I have felt. It not proof, 
You hold in your hands all the evid 


have me: 


don me. C—- a slight cir- 
was 


evidence 


l 
as yet discovered ; but it shall be the one 
object of my life to set at rest the unhe- 
In the mean time, 


lief which haunts me. 
in obedience to the testimony you have 
produeed, I shall supply you with what- 
ever income is reasonable that you shall 
specify, as [ have an impression that you 
no longer possess the property I settled 


upon my wife. But you will permit me 


to persist in my resolve not to acknowl- 
edge you as Mrs. Branwell for a while at 


least. I promise you, however, that as 


soon as I can rid myself of all suspicion, 
which you know is not voluntary on my 
to be my 


part, and believe you in truth 


wife, then I will acknowledge you to the 


world, if you require that of me.” 


It was unspeakably repugnant to him 


to he obliged to speak in that way, but 


he felt ita duty he owed to himself and her. 
yea ie tae . 
She wa » after he 1 spoken, 


and ¢ 
abla t 
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** You greatly misunderstand me if you 
think that I should not acquiesce in all 
And not only assent, but it 
wish that you should act thus. 


you say. 
is my 
It is my misfortune to be placed in the 
most humiliating position, but 1 cannot 
escape from it.”’ 

‘*A position from which one cannot 
choice, and cannot 


escape is not one’s 


be humbling,’’ said Branwell in a softer 
voice. Then he asked : 

‘*Ts it your pleasure that I give you 
a check for a certain amount? Or shall 
I draw it at my banker’s at my first op- 
portunity ?”’ 

Miss Lorillard was grateful, for she 
would have been cbliged to ask fur money 
had he not offered it to her, and it was 
imperative that she very soon become 
possessed of a large sum. 

She named the amount, and he mani- 
fested no surprise. 

** 7 confess,’’ she said, ** that I no long- 
er retain the liberal amount, the for- 
tune you gaye me. I have been too lav- 
ish, almost prodigal, but I should have 

it not 
a wor- 
thy friend, and whom I helped pecunia- 
rily had proved utterly false. It was this 
more than my prodigality that impover- 


been spared this confession had 


been that one whom I deemed 


ished me, and I still have some debts 
to trouble me.”’ 

* You have no longer,” 
Branwell. ‘Is the sum you named suf- 
ficient for your wants?” 

‘*Amply sufficient,’”’ with drooping 
eyes; ‘* how shall I express my thanks?” 

‘Nay, do not attempt it,” he said, 

*“*T know that 
you stern and even 
cruel perhaps. I did not know that such 
was my nature. I think this 
experience is revealing the evil in me 
more perceptibly than ever.” 

As he stood thus near her, he felt an 
emotion of pity that was painful—a de- 
wild demand that she should be 
truer, worthy of belief, though he could 
not love her. 

She had covered her face with her 
hands, and her beautiful head was bow- 
ed, her hair rippling over her face and 
upon her fingers. What did she appear 
to him then? In all 
abandon, so different from her usual man- 
ner, he could not divest himself of the 
impression that she was an actress’ of 


shall said 


approaching her chair. 
1 must appear to 


curious 


sire, & 


that fascinating 


rare ability; that the skilful scheme she 
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had arranged was successful, and he was 
not 


de- 


powerless. But just then she was 
acting; she had given way to the 
spondency she really felt, though it 
true to her 
therefore she yielded to them. 


was 
policy at that moment to be 
feelings, 
But Branwell, in whom the conviction was 
ineflaceable that she was false, could not 
be affected by anything connected with her 
as genuine, and though the esthetic of 
his nature was appealed to—all his sense 
of the beautiful, as if she had been an 
inanimate work of art—his heart gave no 
response; he was cold as snow, but kind 
ina way that made Miss Lorillard despair. 

Hie did not inquire what was her dis- 


position of the money he gave her, and 


when she would have explaiged her debts 


to him, he declared that it was sufficient 
know that she wished for the money, 

that he cared for no explanations. Lis 

indifference galled her into silence. 

Autumn deepened into winter. Bran- 
well had no inclination at that time to 
remove to his city house in Montreal; 
he stopped at home by the deep heaving 
bay, enduring until he should achieve a 
relief. 

Meanwhile, it became evident that Miss 
Lorillard was seriously ill. It was often 
afternoon before she came down stairs, 
and then it was an effort, which no con- 
trol could conceal, for her to ignore the 
weakness, the disease which had fasten- 
ed upon her. In the solitude of her own 
room one would hardly have known her, 
for there the forced vivacity and appear- 
ance of health dropped from her like a 
garment. Her face 
eyes had that brilliance which is the torch 
of illness, not the light of health. 

Branwell, who saw her only when in 
that 
could as- 


was colorless; her 


her usual elegant dress and with 


forced animation which she 
sume so well, did not fully realize the 
seriousness of her illness; and he was 
surprised when, one morning in early 
spring, the physician, coming down from 
her room, said : 

‘*Mr. Branwell, do you know if any- 
thing causes deep anxiety to Miss Loril- 
lard? ’’ 

Branwell answered, ‘‘I believe there 
has been some family trouble, but I am 
not prepared to say what.”’ 

The physician stood thoughtfully a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘‘I have no wish to 
pry into her affairs; I only thought it al- 
most certain that some mental disquietude 
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was preying upon her. But whatever be 
life has been a sacrifice. 


” 


the ca ise, her 
he cannot live. 

sranwell listened without half compre- 
hending. He 


an ending 


had never thought of such 
life, success, seemed at the 
command of Miss Lorillard. 

**Do you mean to tell me that Miss 
Lorillard will die? ’’ he said, comprehend- 


ing at last how the knot so hard to un- 
ravel would be cut And 


ym the physician’s words 


by such a blow ° 
yet he shrank fr 
when he re} lied : 

‘© Yes, she cannot survive the spring. 
will could have 


an indomitable 


her thus 


Only 


ned far in such an 


th as she has main- 


theré then no chance of recov- 
pear 
ery 7 


** None. 
tion without the pain that so frequently 
Nothing can reinvigorate 


It is a wasting--a consump- 


accompanies it. 
her.”’ 
Branwell, left alone in his library, paced 
up and down like a prisoner whose release 
was near. He was he 
but he could receive such 


news with that feeling only. 


shocked, was 


pained, not 
In vain he 
reproved himself that he should feel re- 
lieved at the prospect of the death of any 
one. Then he reflected that her death 
would leave him still bound, for his con- 
viction was unalterable that she was not 
his wife; it left him still held to a myth, 
a ghost which he could never discover. 
Now him te believe 
that she was really his wife, he could not 


that his wishes led 


forget the doubts which had filled every 
thought when he expected her to live, to 
maintain her claims, and the doubts were 
as strong ever. 

April’sairs, fickle and soft, were caress- 
ing the earth, and the sunshine grew 
richer every day, but Miss Lorillard did 
irs at all. She 


not come down sti 


could not inhale the sweetness of promise 
} 


now 


in the air. 
The opium which ¢ sus- 

tained could not 

strength which was not the 


softened the almost interminable days of 


her feign a 


re, though it 


solitude. 
Every morning, when Branwell in 


juire 
concerning her, the answer was, **She 


} 


perhabs a little y 


one day the 


nearly the same, 
Am at. last 
to him with the 
come to Miss Lorillard’s room. 


Servant ¢ame 


¢ 


request that he would 
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She was leaning back in a larg 
ing chair which was drawn u 
grate. She was dressed with el 
but with all the comfort so necessary to 
illness, and the soft folds of her wrapper 
fell round her with the grace px 


everything connected with her. 


lliar to 


} 


Branwell’s face grew a tinge paler as 


>, 
di 
he looked at her—a pale shadow of what 


she once had been. Large-eyed, hollow- 


cheeked, with lips an unnatural scar] 
even for her, and that saddest of 
liance in her eyes—the last flame of a life- 
tine. 

Ile came and sat down by her side 
that 


one 


with a gent 
know 
onder 
j +} 


intently wit 


took thin hand 
that 
might have 
looked at 
could not int rpret, for he had never se 
it before. 

At last, with a faint smile and an accent 


who did not 
said was t 


him La ga 


c 


of the cynicism which was a part of her, 


thought there was much 


in deathbed confessions, for one 


never 
merit 
sure of stepping so conveniently 
the way of all result of such 
But I have a story to tell you wl 
sure and near prospect of death alo 
You will have 


me to relate. ] 
relation 


tience if [am led: into a longer 
than you may expect.” 


ables 


Branwell’s face told her even |! 
replied in words, and she went on 

** T have a desire that you should know 
something of 
hood, for there ai 
consider that one’s ea 


has an influence upon all their 


‘my childhood and ear 
»some people 

en ugh to 
ing years. My birthplace was a small 
town in Massachusetts. My mother was 
a Frenchwoman, and my fathe 

W hen I Was so young as 

} 


ican, 
to remembé@r but vaguely a 
home, my parents removed to Paris, 
the home of my mother. I 

respect either my father or my 
though both were fond of me and 


me with a display which they t] 
beauty demanded. Every | 
tered all there was of untruth i 

Was a coquette as soon as I had become 
us of my beauty. 


I lpved 
own sake, and my mother’s 


( nsei ntrigue 
asso- 
iates were such as nouri predi- 
le ti ym. [ 


father was a profes 


finally discovers my 


“| and usually a 


cessful gamester, but the fact did not 
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me. In the fewest words I can 


tell you the sad truth—that at seventeen 


} 1 
SNOCK 


I was so far initiated in the ways of the 
world that nothing shocked me. I was 
urged to marry, but I was* wilful and 
would not, though numerous suitors, of a 
rank above our own, begged for my hand. 
W hen I was twenty my mother died, and 
soon afterward my father, disgusted with 
his want of success, removed to Germany, 
going from one watering-place to another 
as his fancy dictated. In those excur- 
sions [ was his accomplice, my face and 
my address doing fully as much as his 
skill, until Clitheroe’s daughter was but 

At Homburg I became 
a young American, and 


too well known. 
acquainted with 
for the first time fancied I was in 
My father was angry ; he did not wish me 


] 
iove, 


to leave him, and opposed me to the full 
extent of his power, which, of course, had 
the effect of 
than ever, and I married the young man 
and we came to America—to New York. 
You can easily imagine that I should not 


making me more reckless 


most d ile of wives. It 


l versed as 


make the was 
perhaps not his fault, but, wel 
I was, I was deceived in my husband. 
We quarrelled ; I learned at last that the 
marriage between us was invalid, that he 
had been married previously, and that his 
I left him and re- 
sumed my maiden name.,”’ 


wife was still living. 


She had been talking slowly, but she was 
fatigued, the bright spots on her cheeks 
deepened. She paused, and he said: 

** You were a witness to my marria; 


you are Louise Clitheroe, the witness of 


whom I could gain no elue.”’ 

* Yes, I am Louise Clitheroe. I was 
in the for health Six 
months after the discovery that I was not 
his wife. It that I 
learned of the cerem my that was to take 
place in the house near where I was, | 


country my some 


was by accident 


was impressed by the 
ment of the affair, and did not forget it, 
though I did not think of it then as any- 
thing from whith I could construct any 


unusual arrange- 


scheme. I had some money; for a while 
I lived in comparative quiet, but such a 
life grew tame and insufficient forme. I 
} 


was an adventuress by inheritance and 


educaiion. I became acquainted wit! 
Morton, and he related to me the circum- 
stances of your marriage, and told me of 
the great wealth you “d. Then ] 


pr SESS 


inguired and found that the witness, Mrs. 


Trask, was dead, and the clergyman also. 
It was too tempting, too dangerously ex- 
hilarating for me to forego—this idea 
that came to me of claiming to be your 
wife. 1 prevailed upon Morton to testify 
falsely. 
was secret, and [ believed I knew well 
wife would never 
his long before I 
As 


minis- 


I discovered that the marriage 


enough that the true 
I thought of t 
began the realization of my plans. 
soon as [ knew of the death of the 
ter and the witness, from that time 
I in juired care illy about your 
about Fermor Lorillard, about 


appear. 


l was 
resolved. f 
affairs, 
everything. 

‘*{ learned where you were 
had recovered your sight, and that you 


thit you 


were to return within a few months. At 
that time I was obliged to visit Paris on 
business, intending to return directly. I 


did so. Chance prompted you to embark 


in the same steamer, so that I met you 
sooner than I anticipated, 
*“*OF course | 


risk, but every chance was in my favor, 


had to run considerable 


I felt very sure that once having known 
me it would not be probable that you 
would meet Fermor, and meeting her you 


could not know her, unless.she chose to 


tell you.”’ 

Again she paused, her cheeks highly 
colored, a panting breath parting her lips. 
Her eyes were fixed on the grate where 
they had been nearly all the time she had 
been talking. She reached forward and 
took a from the 
In the silence that followed she sat quiet, 
with clasped hands. the 
hurried flutter of her heart ruffling the 
She knew it the 
not 


table and drank, 


glass 
Branwell saw 
drapery aboye it. was 
quick march to death, and she was 
sorry. 

At length Branwell spoke in low tones 
that soothed her, for this man had more 
power over her than any one else had ever 
had. His words were simple enough. 

ct You tired. S} we 
defer this explanation? 

‘* The time is past for me to defer any- 
thing. What Ido I must > sh 
replied. ‘*I shall be 
must not mind if | stop in my story to re 
that is so fickle that it 


ltovether.”’ 


are very not 


»?9 


’ : 
ao now she 


fatigued, but you 


cover the breath 
sometimes seems to leave me a 
Then she went on: 

“*T own that I counted upon attracting 
you first. In that calculation I was not 
vain, for I had seen the effect of my power 
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some men; but here I reckoned 
for | judged you by a standard 
too low—fur too low. You were not like 
any one I ever saw. Instinctively I knew 
how you felt toward me—that, without 
knowing why, you suspected my sincerity. 


upon 
wrongly, 


Knowing you as I did—and, believe me, I 
knew you far better than you imagined— 
I yielded to a feeling which I had thought 
would never come to me, and I felt en- 
It revealed to me that there 
was something beside evil in mo; for even 
I, Mr. Branwell, felt that ‘1 must needs 
love the highest when I saw it.’ I had 
been with you but a short time before I 
loved you—I love you now—perlaps not 
as pure women love, but still with all the 
best of But mark, I strove still 
harder to conquer you, fur nowI had a 
stronger incentive than your wealth. I 
would have willingly relinquished all 
hope of that, could I but have known that 
you would some day love me. I feel no 
constraint in telling you of my love, no 
more than if I spoke to you from a land 
of spirits. ‘This earth has so far receded 
from me that [ can speak to you as if my 
soul were face to face with yours. I love 
you ; I feel within me the possibility that 
could there have been a mutual, happy 


nobled by it. 


ine, 


love between us, I could have purified my 
heart to a whiteness forever lost to me.”’ 

Once more that silence, which was only 
less penetrating to Branwell’s soul than 
her words had been. Indescribably agi- 
tated, he rose and walked to the window, 
striving to attain some degree of calmness. 
No one could have listened to such words 
unmoved, and from such a woman. She 
turned her head and looked at him, a rare 
softness in her face. 

** Return,’’ she said ; *‘ do not fear that 
I shall continue to speak on a subject so 
painful. Let me go on with my 
I shall at least depart shriven, 


, 


con- 
fession. 
for your kind heart will forgive me.’ 

He came to her, he clasped her hand in 
both his own, and his voice trembled as 
he replied : 

**Can you doubt it? Your childhood, 
the influences which surrounded you, have 
perverted your nature. Oh, in i€ I dis- 
cern the germs of glorious possibilities! ’’ 

The close clasp, the earnestness of his 
manner affected her, so that the tears 
which had lingered in her eyes dropped 
on her face. 

““You only could have thus directed 


[Aua. 


me,’’ she murmured, all art or reserve 
leaving her for a moment as her forehead 
drooped upon the hand that held hers. 

Branwell was very unhappy, yet in it 
all was a profound relief. He put his 
other hand upon that bright hair; in that 
motion was a forgiveness for everything. 

** And yet,’’ she said at last, raising 
her head, ‘‘ do not forgive me until you 
know all. It was a weakness in me to 
beg to hear words of pardon before I had 
aright toask forthem. I have yet much 
to say.’’ 

He sat down and waited. 

“T will hasten, for the task is too hu- 
I pre- 
sume you have found my picture and a 
lock of my hair among your uncle's pa- 
pers. Ah, I see that they did their work. 
One day in your absence, soon after I 
came here, I was for a long time alone in 
your library. I looked for the keys to 


miliating for me to linger upon. 


that ancient desk; at last I found them, 
for you are not over-cautious with such 


things, as all your household is trustwor- 
thy. I searched among papers, and found 
there the picture and hair of Fermor Lor- 
illard. From the appearance of the pack- 
et I was quite sure it had not been open- 
edsince your uncle’s death. I changed 
the picture and hair for mine, and left 
them where you would surely find them 
when you next went to the desk.” 

‘* And you have the picture of Fermor 
Lorillard?’’ eagerly interrupted her lis- 
tener. 

She put out her hand as if entreating 
patience, saying : 

‘“*Tam going to give it to you. On that 
day when you saved my life on the beach I 
had ridden over to Darton to meet Mor- 
ton, who was to bring a certificate of mar- 
riage, the one I showed you, and a forged 
one, but well done, as you will acknowl 
edge. His brother is a clergyman, as 
perhaps you recollect, and he easily 
enough abstracted a blank certificate from 
his study. For Morton’s share in this 
business I have paid him all the money I 
ever received from you, and have been 
hauntedand troubled unspeakably by him 
He was weak and unprincipled, but he 
was half the time regretting that he had 
yielded to the bribe I offered him.”’ 

She hurried on as if anxious that the 
whole should be told. 

** And now, I feel as if all could be for- 
given easier than that which I have yct to 
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tell. While you were absent last fall, 
when you went to C——to substantiate 
or disprove my statements, there came a 
letter for you—a letter which I detained 
—which you did not know anything 
about.”’ 

Branwell, as he looked at her, felt his 
pulses rising tumultuously, as he thought 
of the possible source from whence that 
letter came, but he said nothing. 

‘* Bring that ebony box to me, which 
you see on my dressing-table,’’ she said, 
‘and I will give you all that is yours.”’ 

In silence he placed the casket on the 
table beside her. She took a key from 
her pocket and turned the lock. 

He could not tell what he expected ; 
nothing, he thought, would astonish him ; 
and yet some deep, strong hope made him 
tremble as he waited fur her to take the 
package from the box. 

The hair, half disentangled from the 
paper, lay across her white fingers, and 
its darkness seemed more dark by contrast. 
lle did not speak, but he thought: ‘ It 
is. the whom the young 
man at C—— told She is dark.” 
Tinen, as that idea flashed through his 
mind, she laid a daguerreotype case in his 
hand. He opened it, with her eyes upon 
him, and saw a face—oh, how utterly dif- 
ferent from him! He 
could not mistake it, and that conviction 
sent the blood in very leaps through his 
frame ; his eyes grew dark with their di- 
latation, for he looked upon the pieture of 
the girl whom he had first seen in the 
Cave of the Winds. 

It was none other, though this face was 
not more than sixteen years of age—dark, 
sweet, with a fire that womanhood had 
veiled, but not extinguished. 
passion, love, hope swam before his eyes ; 
he thought he felt again a soft hand-touch 
he had known a few months ago. 

He concealed his eyes with one hand, 
while he extended the other, and said : 

‘** The letter.”’ 

She gave it to him, and the next instant 
he was reading words which she had writ- 
ten—she, his wife—in reply to the letter 
he had left for her when he had come 
away from Niagara. 

The letter was not long. His fiery gaze 
devoured it with the swiftness of light. 

‘* Your letter gives me the sweet power 
of saying that we shall not be separated, 
that the tie which holds you is the tie 

15 


Fermor about 
me. 


the one beside 
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A mist of 
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that binds you to me, for I was Fermor 
Lorillard. Dear as is this writing to you, 
the thought that I shall soon see you is 
dearer still, and words which | cannot 
write will come to me in your presence. 
**I leave Niagara directly, and shall be at 
Dorset, Vermont, where | know that you 
will come to me. 
‘*Fermor BrRanweELt.”’ 


wus a 
promise of divine happiness in them. He 
looked at the date: it was the day after he 
had left Niagara. She then 
thought that he had neglected, despised 


Meagre as were the words, there 


must have 
her note—perhaps laughed at her; that 
his words and acts had been the pastime 
of that despicable thing, a male flirt. 
This woman by had spoken 
truly: this the hardest to forgive. 
He could not look at her; he knew there 
was something hard as revenge in his 


side 


his 
was 


eyes; he felt it was possible she might 
have spoiled his happiness forever. He 
longed @o fly to her. He wanted to start 
at that moment. ‘Then his gaze fell again 
upon the picture. 

** My love! my wife!” 
lips with the passionate tenderness of a 


broke from his 


man who has passed his most susceptible 
The tone 
all the 


years with no thought of love. 
had all the impetuosity of youth, 
the unalterableness of manhood. 
Never until now had Louise Clitheroe 
fully realized the utter hopelessness of 
the 
her. had known there had been a 
strong attraction for him in the girl he 
had met at the Falls, but she had not 
known to-what extent, to what strength 


awaiting time when he should love 


She 


the feeling had reached. Though she had 
thought she had given up all expectation 
of any tenderer feeling, it was only at this 
time that she really lost every gleam of 
hope. 

She laid her hand on his arm and said : 

‘* Did you then love her su?” 

He raised his head and looked at her. 
She had never seen anything so glorious 
as were his eyes—they revealed to her the 
light that flooded his soul. 

‘Do not reply,’ she said. ‘I see, I 
Oh, if 1 have been evil, [have 
Victor, all whom I 


know all. 
also been unhappy! 
have wronged, are avenged,”’ 

She did not take her eyes from him ; 
there was a look in them that would have 
alarmed him had he been less preoccupied. 
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‘*T knew Fermor Branwell when I first 
saw her,’’ she ‘“* When we came 
up from the cave L saw her face, and the 
sight of it seemed an irrevocable defeat of 
all my plans; for I believe that even then 


said, 


I was sure you would love her.”’ 

‘here was a sudden and strange break 
in her voice at the last words. She press- 
ed her hand to her side, while the scath- 
ing of some dreadful pain passed over her 
face. 

Branwell sprang to her in alarm, Her 
head was leaned back on the cushions, and 
she turned it toward him with a smile. 

** It is over, the pain is gone,”’ she said. 
** You will go to your wife. Well, atsuch 
a moment as this I know that I love you 
well enough to be glad of the happiness 
she will give you; but then, [ am dying. 
Have you still any forgiveness for me?” 

She turned her face to the hand that lay 
on the back of her chair as he leaned over 
her; her cheek rested against his fingers 
as she whispered the last words, 

He bent down. She faintly felt his 
breath over her face. 

** Freely — freely, my 
yours,”’ he said softly and earnestly. 


forgiveness is 


She smiled again, a smile so full of pa- 
thos that it haunted him long after. Then 
her eyes flashed suddenly a wide, brilliant 
look on him, a sigh trembled over her 
tips, then eyes and lips had closed forever. 

The day of the funeral was over. Ina 
strange land the beautiful woman was laid 
at rest, and the waters of the bay would 
chant an eternal mass for her soul. 

The next morning's sun rose clear and 
smiling over the earth that was still drip- 
ping from an April rain. An early train 
was carrying Branwell to Dorset. His 
impatient heart outsped everything, long- 
But when at last 


he reached the mountain-embosomed yil- 


ing for its happiness. 


lage, a presentiment of disappointment 
came to him. He inquired at the hotel 
if there was a Mrs. Branwell in the vil- 
lage. The landlord did not know. She 
had been some time ago at Mrs. Palmer's, 
and he directed him there. Branwell 
rang at a handsome country residence, 
whose windows overlooked the most pic- 
turesque part of the country. 

He was shown into the parlor, where 
Mrs, Palmer. a bland, intellectual-look- 


ing woman, received him. 


** Mrs. Branwell went away in October. 
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I am sorry, but your letter must have 
been delayed.”’ 

* Yes, it was delayed,’”’ was his 
** Can you tell me where sne is 


” 


re- 
Sponse. 
now? It is necessary that | find her.’ 

Mrs. Palmer was too well bred to be- 
tray the curiosity she felt as she glanced 
at her visitor and saw the ill-quelled emo- 
tion that he could not prevent from blaz- 
ing up visibly. 

‘*T suppose she is in Boston. She 
spends the wintér there always, and visits 
me awhile in the early fall.” 

Branwell took his hat. 

** And the address?” he said. 

** No — Charles street.”’ 

He uttered his thanks and left. 

It was not a long ride from there to 
Boston, and yet he suffered the intensities 
of hope and apprehension; and when at 
last he was ushered into the parlor in 
Charles street he looked worn, eager—his 
face full of conflicting emotions. It was 
just at dusk. He sat down at the win- 
dow, compelling himself to sit quietly, 
and glancing out upon the hurrying pe- 


destrians and the lights that were begin- 


ning to glow. 

A lady entered; he rose and turned to- 
ward her. It was his wife. That she too 
had suffered was evident, for the color of 
health had forsaken her, and an unsatis- 
fied hope had written its language upon 
her face, though it was subdued and half 
conquered by a resolute pride. 

Her manner was coldly indifferent. He 
could not wonder, though it was a thrusé 
He could not endure that 
quiet He stood half way 
across the room, but his glance annihilat- 
ed the distance between them. 


** spare 


of pain to him. 


politeness. 


‘* Fermor,’’ he said, me this 
torture. I have only just read your let- 
ter, and life itself seemed to stop within 
me until l could fina you. And now you 
freeze, you kill me!~’ 

To doubt would have been to doubt 
truth itself. 

As one feels the returning warmth of 
summer after a cruel and long winter, so 
through Branwell’s soul there poured the 
ineffable light and sweetness of that melt- 
ing voice. felt the soft 
touch of her hand in his, and in tones 


passion- 


Onee more he 
tremulous with half-restrained, 
ate happiness, she said : 

‘* All torture and waiting are recom- 
pensed, O my husband, for we love! 
Maria Loursa Poou. 














WAS ST. PETER EVER AT ROME? 


' PUBLIC meeting was held in Rome 
4 in February last, to discuss the 
vilidity of the Papal assumption that St. 
Peter was in that city in the year of our 
Lord 42; that he held the pontificate of 
Rome twenty-five years, and in the year 
6, under the reign of Nero, died there, a 
martyr to the faith. 

Nothing that has happened, not even 
the establishment of a Bible Society in 
Rome, better illustrates the marvellous 
change which the political events of the 
past year have wrought in the metropolis 
of Christendom, The Pope showed his 
sense of its significance by prohibiting his 
clergy from continuing the discussion, in 
which he originally authorized them to 
participate, and by ordering a solemn Tri- 
duum to be celebrated in St. Peter’s with 
the view of making amends to the injured 
apostle for the public expression ‘‘ of such 


” 


outrageous doubts”? in the city where he 
had planted his church. 

The question of St. Peter’s residence at 
Rome had often been raised before, and 
however ably it may have been treated by 
the respective disputants in the recent 
discussions, it is hardly possible that they 
could have added much to the strength of 
either position, The importance of their 
debate, however, at this time, and in the 
city of Rome, is not to be measured by the 
novelty or familiarity of the arguments 
employed. It is probably the first time 
that the Catholic public ever dared to lend 
the 
The secular arm, which in the 


its ears to consideration of such 
doubts. 
earlier days of the papacy prevented suclr 
controversies from reaching its lay sub- 
jects, is now stayed; the thunders of the 
Vatican, if they donot sleep, are compar- 
atively innocuous; and there are very 
few or no secular princes left who are 
able and willing to serve as Papal in- 
Hundreds and 
Catholics will be led by this discussion to 
look into a question so vital to the church 


quisitors. thousands of 


in which they have been reared, and to 
read and weigh a class of arguments to 
which their minds would have heen quite 
But 
the whole fabric of the Papacy rests upon 


inaccessible even one short year ago. 


an unqualified faith in the dogma here 
again put in controversy ; for if St. Peter 


was never in Rome, or was not there un- 
der such conditions of notoriety as mast 
necessarily have attached to his ecclesias- 
tical sovereignty, with all its present pon- 
tifical prerogatives, then the apostolic 
chain by which the Papacy claims to de- 
scend from Christ, and through which its 
authority 
lacks the first link, and évery succeeding 
link, like the first, must be spurious. 
Next to the inspiration of the 
there is probably no question in contro- 


present spiritual is derived, 


>3.) 
hle 
oie, 


versy among men involving a wider range 
of consequences than this which has sud- 
denly come to disturb the repose of the 
venerable incumbent of the Vatican. Have 
all the nations of the earth for the last 
eighteen centuries been the victims of u 
Has the Roman Catholic 
world for that period been ruled, and is it 


gigantic fraud ? 


still ruled, by a succession of conscious or 
unconscious impostors? Is the whole the- 
ory of Papal supremacy a forgery and a 
fraud? Has all the blood spilt in its de- 
fence, or in the wars and persecutions of 
its provocation, been wasted? These are 
questions the agitation of which is no 
longer to be confined to the seclusion of 
the cloister or to be ** veiled in the obscu- 
rity of a learned language.’’ They pre- 
sent living, practical, vital issues, and in- 
volve consequences under the mere con- 
ception of which the imagination stag- 
gers. By the decision which is now to be 
given them, it is not improbable that the 
world will abide. 

It is, therefore, he trusts, under no mis- 
conception of the proper sphere of the sec- 
ular press, that the writer undertakes to 


present to the ‘* Galaxy ”’ readers a bird’s- 


eve view of the case as it stands at present 
between the respective parties to this con- 
troversy, that those who choose may in- 
telligently and profitably follow its future 
stnves, 

It is claimed by the Papists that St. Pe- 
ter was taken to Rome to expose a famous 
necromancer, known to history by the 
name of Simon the Magician. This Si- 
had him to Rome a 
courtesan whom he had found in the Ty- 


mon brought with 


rian brothels, had introduced her as a di- 
vinity, and had managed with her to do 
many seemingly wonderful works. The 
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story goes that Simon, in the presence of 
the Euperor Nero, flew into the air; but 
Peter fell upon bis knees and called upon 
Jesus, whereupon the devil, upon whom 
of course Simon depended for his power 
to deceive, was struck with terror, and let 
his protégé fall to the earth, from whence 
he rose with a broken leg and other bodi- 
ly damage not specified. The stranger is 
still shown in Rome the stone on which 
Peter was good enough to leave the print 
of his knee when he prayed, and the stain 
upon another stone upon which the magi- 
cian fell and left his blood. 

Even if this legend did not carry upon 
its face, as it may not to some under- 
standings, unequivocal evidence of being 
a fabrication, the fact that it was never 
heard of until the fifth century would be 
fatal to it as testimony of anything sup- 
posed to have oceurred in the first centu- 
ry. As it is not essential, however, to 
the Papal case, nor fatal to it if discredit- 
ed, it may go for what it is worth, while 
we pass on to the more pertinent issues. 

In attempting to settle a question of 
this nature, which is purely dependent 
upon the weight of testimony, one natu- 
rally asks first, who were the most compe- 
tent and credible witnesses? Obviously 
Peter himse!f and his contemporaries, and 
especially his fellow apostles, for they 
must have known everything about it, and 
they had the greatest interest or concern 
to have the facts correctly understood by 
the whole church. And what do we learn 
from these sources? 

And first as to St. Peter. 
important commu- 


Though this 
apostle made two 
nications to the church, which are still 
extant, he nowhere gives any inti- 
mation of having ever been at 
still less of having been clothed with any 


there or 


Rome, 


special ecclesiastical authority 
elsewhere. If he had resided at 
and had been invested with the 
which it is pretended that he transmitted 
to the infallible pontiffS of modern times— 
power to issue bulls, to summon councils, 


Rome 


pow er 


to judge controversies, to wield the sword 
of the flesh as well as the sword of the 
spirit, to dissolve oaths and contracts, ete. 
—the absence of any evidence, of any docu- 
ment from him disclosing or implying the 
possession of such authority, is very re- 
markable. 

The other apostles are equally reticent. 
In the sixteenth chapter of Matthew we 
find the words which are regarded as the 
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cornerstone of the Papacy, but they do 
not touch the question of Peter’s b ing 
at Rome. ‘Though so familiar, we will 
quote the passage : 

13. When Jesus came into the coasts of Czsa- 
rea Philippi, he asked his disciples 
Whom do men say that I the Son of maa am ? 


saying, 


16. And Simon Peter answered and said Thor 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God 

17. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. 

18. And I say also unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of hell shail not prevail against 
it. 

19. And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
bound in heaven: and 
loose on earth shall be 


bind on earth shall be 
whatsoever thou shalt 
loosed in heaven. 

20. Then charged he his disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ 

21. From that time forth began Jesus to show 
unto his disciples how that he must go unto Je 
rusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and 
be raised again the third day. 

22. Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke 
him, saying, Be it fur from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee, 

23. But he turned, and said unto Peter, G 
thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence 
me: for thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men. 


, 


unto 


This language would seem rather rough 
for our Saviour to address to one whom he 
had the moment before created an infalli- 
ble pontiff, vice Deo; but not at all so, if 
it was upon Peter’s confession of Chirist 
as the Son of the living God, that Jesus 
proposed to build his church. 

St. Luke, who wrote the Acts of 
Apostles, who was with Paul at Rome 


the 


and witnessed his martyrdom, which the 
Papal historians claim that Peter shared, 
does not seem to have been aware of it. 
If, as they insist, Peter founded the church 
in 42, if he quit Rome in 43, when all the 
Jews were banished by the Emperor 
Claudius; if he assisted at the Council of 
Jerusalem in 50, would it be too much to 
expect that the apostolical historian 
should have made some reference to him 
and to his rank in the Church of the West ? 
Yet he did nothing of the kind. 

Peter’s residence at Rome seems to have 
equally escaped the attention of James, of 
Jude, and even of Paul. 

In. all the fourteen epistles that Paul 
has left to the church he never hints at 
Peter’s being in Rome, nor doves he utter a 
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word which could be construed into a 
recognition of any ecclesiastical superior 
bat Christ. In the long and most im- 
portant letter which he addressed to the 
Romans from Corinth, he sends greetings 
to twenty-six different persons and fami- 
lies in Rome, whom he carefully enumer- 
ates. 
head, does not appear in the list. 


The name of Peter, their common 
He 
mentions the Emperor, he does not forget 
the civil governor, but the Roman Ponsiff 
is strangely ignored. 

When Paul was sent a prisoner to 
Rome, Luke tells us that the brethren 
from: thence came to meet his party as far 
as the Appii-forum and the Three Taverns.* 
This was in 61, and in the nineteeth year 
of Peter's alleged pontificate ; but it does 
not appear that Peter was represented 
among those who welcomed Paul, or took 
any interest whatever in his fate or in his 
teachings in Rome, which commenced im- 
mediately and of which we have full de- 
tails. 

In Paul’s letters from Rome written to 
the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the 
Philippians, to the Colossians, to Phile- 
mon, and to Timothy, during the alleged 
pontificate of Peter, he mentions Ones- 
imus, Tychicus, Mareus, Justus, Luke, 
Demas, and many others; but he has 
nothing whatever to say about the Peter, 
upon whom it is claimed that the church 
he was addressing was erected. In 
second letter to Timothy, written just be- 
fore his presumed martyrdom, when he 
speaks of the desertion of all his friends 
and disciples and asks Timothy to hurry 
to him, is it credible that Peter could 
have deserved to be included in the apos- 
tle’s rebuke? 


his 


“Tam now ready to be offered,” he says, “ and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight, [ have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing. Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me: for Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world, and is de- 
parted unto Thessalonica, Crescens to Galatia, 
Titus unto Dalmatia. On/y Luke is with me. . 

. At my first answer, no man stood with me, but 
allmen forsook me. I pray God that it may not 
be laid to their charge.” (2 Tim. iv, 6-11, 16.) 


How shall Peter's at 
Paul's trial, and his martyrdom, be ex- 
plained if he was at Rome when these 


absence, both 


* Acts, ch. xxviii. 
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events took place, which, upon the theory 
of the Papal historians, he must have 
been, and in the full exercise of his ponti- 
fical functions ? 

Again, we have accounts of St. Peter 
being in Jerusalem A. D,. 42, 
from Czesarea. He was imprisoned by 
Herod at Jerusalem A. D. 44; for imme- 
diately after Peter’s escape from the prison 
the king died, and his death is known to 
have occurred A. D. 44. 


years after Peter is supposed to have taken 


returning 


This was two 


up his episcopal residence at Rome. 

Bat why should both the apostles be 
in Rome at the same time, when the sa- 
cred record shows that they were sent in 
(Acts xii.) 


** When they saw,’’ says Paul, ** 


different directions ? 
that the 
gospel of the uncireumcision was commit- 
ted unto me, as the gospel of the cireum- 
cision Peter; (for he that 
wrought effectually in Peter to the apos- 
tleship of the circumcision, the same was 
mighty in me toward the Gentiles :) and 
when James, Cephas; and John, who seem- 


was unto 


ed to be pillars, perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, they gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ; 
that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they -unto the cireumcision.’’ (Gal. ii., 
7--9.) 

That is, that Peter, James, and John 
should labor among the Jews, and Paul 
and Barnabas should go among the pagan 
and idvlatrous Greeks and Romans. 

Now it is certain that Paul and Barna- 
bas did go among the Gentiles the 
west whither they were sent ; for we have 
Paul’s letters from Corinth and from Rome 


in 


of 


accounting fully for all the remainder 
his life. So we hear frequently of Peter's 
operations among the Jews in the east at 
Jerusalem, where Paul tarried with him 
fifteen days ; at Antioch , at Lydda, where 
Paul rebuked him ; at Joppa ; in Caesarea, 
where he was the guest of Cornelius, for 
which he was also scolded ; but no contem- 
porary historian, sacred or profane, gives 
any intimation of his residing in or even 
visiting any of the western provinces of 
It cannot be 
in 


from 
that 


inferred 
the Bible 
Peter was ever out of Judea. 

M. Renan * infers from the nineteenth 
verse of the last chapter of John, and from 
the tradition among the fathers, that Peter 


the empire. 
anything to be found 


in the 


*“Tes Lettres de M. Ernest Renan,’ 
* Esperances de Rome,” March 26, 1872. 
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must have suffered martyrdom ; and be- 
cause it was only at Rome that Nero’s 
persecution had much éclat, it was more 
likely to have occurred there than at Je- 
rusalem or at Antioch. This reasoning 
would have more value if Jesus had not 
heen crucified at Jerusalem sume twenty 
years before, and when the hostility of the 
Jews to Christiaus had not yet been re- 
inforced by an imperial decree for their 
extirpation, 

Not only do Paul and his brother 
tles omit all allusion to Peter at Rome, but 
for the next 
are equally reticent. 


apos- 
all the fathers of the church 
century and a halt 
The story of Peter's visit to Rome did not 
into circulation until about the end 
the 


yet 
of the second century. 
first author of credibility who gives this 
though the 


lrenzeus is 


report any character, all 
church historians of authority, such as 


Bede, 


report, not as an authenticated fact.* 


Eusebius and refer to it only as a 

[renveus takes the report upon the au- 
thority of Papias and one of his disciples, 
both und 
neither of any authority, who ass 
Peter went to Rome in 66, not in 42, and 
Ner dy 


gossips of the second century, 
rt that 
suffered martyrdom there under 
A. D. 67. 

Saint Clement, a writer of the first cen- 
tury, in a letter to the Corinthians from 
Rome, speaks of St. Peter as having died 
in the west, but does not say at Rome, 
which, as he was writing from that city, he 
Was most certain to have done if such had 
been the fact. His omitting to sp cify 
Rome as the place of his death is almost 
conclusive evidence that he neither lived 
nor died there. 

The story of Papias, if entitled to credit, 
furnishes no evidence that Peter was at 
Rome in 43, when it is asserted he founded 
the Papacy, while it assumes, what is more 
improbable than that he was never in 
Rome, that after founding his church he 
quitted Rome and did not return to look 
after his flock for a period of twenty-three 
years, or even address to it specially a 
line of admonition or consolation. 

But when we come to look for the proofs 
of Peter’s pontifical supremacy, we find dif- 
ficulties very much increased. Of course no- 
thing has come to us from the apostles that 
bears upon the subject save the words of our 
Saviour to Peter recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter of Matthew, and already cited. 


* Fusebius, 11. 25; Beda, V. 4. 
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Among all the monuments and memo- 
rials of traditivnalantiquity, there is not a 
single authentic trace of Peter's presidency 
over the church till the fourth century. 
Du Pin, a doctorof the Sorbonne, and one 
of the most trustworthy of the church 
historians, quotes Origen, who flourished 
about the middle of the third; but he 
admits that the original text had been lost, 
and that the Latin translation of Ruffinius 
with He also 
Cyprian and Eusebius, whose 


abounds interpolations. 


Inentions 
testimony, however, he rejects as inter- 
p slated or otherwise valueless. The first 
authority upon which he relies is Optatus, 
who wrote about A. D. 370. The Jesuit 
Bellarmine’s first authority after Origen, 
Cyprian, and Eusebius, whom Du Pin 
rejects, is Basil, the contemporary of Op- 
tatus. The Dominican Alexander begiivs 
with Cyril, who was later than either Up- 
tatus or Basil. 

Hlere we have three of the most 
and authoritative champions of the 


learned 


Pa- 
pacy failing to find in all tne anna 

the church a p irticle of testimony to su 
port the ecclesiastical supreiacy of Peter, 
than centuries a‘ter 
thered to fathers. Ad- 
mitting even the authenticity of the Ori- 


until more three 


Peter was ga his 


gen's text, there still remain 240 years f 
unbroken silence upon a subject which 
from the nature of the case, if the P: pal 
pretensions are yalid, must have been of 

yes- 


tige of the first pontificate is to be found 


supreme interest to the church. No 


in the writings of Clemens Romanus, of 
Hermus, of Barnabas, of Ignatius, of 
Polycarp, of Justin, of lrenzeus, of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, of Athenagoras, ol 
Tatian, of The philus, of Tertullian; nor 
does any monument of antiquity bear any 
record of the first three centuries’ exist- 
ence of the most extraordinary and en- 
during monarchy that has yet been fou 
ed by man. i 

The faith of later writers can hardly be 
accepted as a substitute for positive testi- 
mony, in matters of such momentous gra 
ity. Nor do the later writers offer testi- 
mony which would materially confirm the 
legend if intrinsically probable. 
he high-sounding names 


Papal 
They reler to 
and titles with which the Roman bishop 
was addressed by some of the fathers, 
such as Lrenzeus, who styles the Roman 
**the more powerful principality ;"’ 
tue 


see 


and Cyprian, who calls the Roman * 
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principal chureh.’’** Butthe conclusion is 
illogical, for it proves too much. ‘The fal- 
lacy consists in reckoning peculiar what 
is common. Similar and even superior 
attributes have been ascribed to James, 
John, and Paul. 


‘*the head of the apostles and the chief 


Ilesychius sty les James 
captain of the New Jerusalem.’’¢ Jolin, 
according tou Chrysostom, ** was the pillar 
of all the churches in the world, and had 
the keys of heaven.’’f ‘‘ Paul, the greatest 
+“ Pani,”” 


of the apostles,”’ says Origen. || 


says Gregory, ‘* was the head of the na- 


tiuns and obtained the principality of the 


whole chureh.’’§ 
The same flattering and often turgid 
l 


titles which were applied indiscriminate 
to Peter and the other apostles by some 
of the later fathers and theologians, were 
applied as indiscriminately tu the differ- 
ent bishoprics as to that of Rome. 

** Gregory Nazianzen,”’ says Cyprian, 
** presided not only over the Carthaginian 
and African chureh, on which he reflected 
splendor, bat over all the nations of the 
west and nearly all over the east and 


north and svuth.”? ** Athanasius,”’ says 
Gregory, ** prescribed laws to the whole 


leyes e1am rursus orli terrarum 
Similar dignity was ascribed 


world ; 
prescruat.§ 
by equal authority to Miletius, to the Em- 
peror Constantine, and to the Empress 
Irene. ‘*God hath appointed me,’ said 
Constantine, ** to the chief command in 
the church and to maintain the purity and 
integrity of the faith.”? This 
tion was addressed to the Pontiif, and after- 


assulip- 


wards read in the sixth general council 
with approbation. Precisely 
the ecclesiastical 
been attributed to the 
Antiveh, Alexandria, and Constantinople, 
as to that of Rome, by Gregory, Basil, 
( hrysustom, Justinian, and the council of 
Chalcedon.** 
the Chaleedonian decision might 
from the metropolitan to the exarch, and 


universal 


same supremacy has 


sees of Caesarea, 


A suffragan aceording to 


appeat 


from the exarch fora final sentence to the 
Constantinopolitan patriarch. 
So far, therefore, as the acknowledg- 


< See a list of these collected by Ballarmine, 
Wesp. LU. 1. 

t Photius, Codex, 275, p 1525. 

¢ Chrysostom, 8, 2, Hom. 1 

| Hom. 3 

$ Greg., iv. 5. 

1 Greg. in Alex. I, 384. 

** Greg, Ep. 22; Basil, 3,160; Chrysostom, 2, 
176, Hom. xvii. ; Nazianzen, Orat. xxxii. ; 
tiniun, Cod, 1. 129; Labbeus, Concilia, 4, 1663, 
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ment by the early theologians of ecclesias- 
tical authority in the bishops gues, there 
are half a dozen sees which can claim 
quite as good a pedigree as the see of 
Roine. 

Even Renan, who thinks it possible that 
Peter may have followed Paul to Rome w 
counteract his influence, and suffered mar- 
tyrdum very shortly afterward, has been 
able to find no countenance whatever, 
either of a profane or sacred character, for 
the pontificate of Peter. 

** One thing,”’ he says, ‘‘ seems in every 
that St. Peter did 
not come to Rome before Paul. In effect 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, writ- 


ten towards the year 58, or at least two 


case certain, that is, 


and a half years before the arrival of Paul 
in Rome, supposes that Peter was not 
there when Paul wrote; one could not 
conceive of Paul writing to the faithful 
of whom Peter was the head, and making 
no mention of What is 
upon the point is the last chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 
hensible if Peter was at Rome when Paul 


The theory of Peter’s twen- 


him. decisive 


"hy . 
| bis Is Incompre 


arrived there. 
ty-three or twenty-four years’ pontificate 
at Rome therefore is untenable.’’* 

The means to which the see of Rome 
resorted at a later day to strengthen it« 
pretension to the headship of the church 
is a confession of weakness which deserves 
a reasonable prominence in this argument 

As early as tlie beginning of the fifth 
century, forgery was freely resorted to in 
the interest of the Papacy. 
the compilation of spurious acts of Roman 


Then began 


martyrs Which continued for some centu- 
ries. The fable of Constantine’s conver 
sion and baptism, invented tu glorify the 
chureh and make Pope Sylvester appear a 
worker of miracles, the acts of the Coun- 
cil of Sinuessa, the legend of Pope Mar- 
cellinus, the Gesta Labertt and the Gesta 
of Pope Sixtus ILL., the history of Poly- 
chronius, and the Liber Pontificalis were 
all of this class, and only in modern times 
have been admitted at Rome to be fables. 

Towards the end of the sixth century 
an interpolation was made in St. Cypri- 
an’s book on ** The Unity of the Church,” 
which was another practical adimission of 
tle weak point in the Papal pretensions. 
Cyprian had said that all the apostles 
had received from Christ equal power and 
authority with Peter. To neutralize the 


* “ L’Espérance de Rome,” March 26, 1872. 
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effect of this admission from a writer held 
in such esteem by the early church, the 
following passage was interpolated : 


‘*'Phe primacy was given to Peter to 


show the unity of the church and of the 
ehair. How can he believe in the church, 
who forsakes the chair of Peter on which 
the church is built? ”’ 

About the eighth century the famous do- 
This 
was thealleged gift ofall [taly and the west- 


nation of Constantine was concocted, 


ern provinces to Pope Sylvester as an ex- 
pression of the Emperor’s gratitude for 
the Pope’s curing him of leprosy and bap- 
tizing him. 

In the ninth century, about 845, appear- 
ed the famous forged decretals of Isidore. 
They consisted of about one hundred pre- 
tended decrees of the earliest Popes, to- 
gether with certain spurious writings of 
of 
synods, fabricated in western Gaul and 
Pope Nicolas I. 


tu sustain hin in his controversy with the 


other church dignitaries and acts 


eagerly seized upon by 
French prelacy.* He quoted them against 


that the 
Roman church had preserved these docu- 


the Frankish bishops, stating 


great her 
By the 
authority and prerogatives assumed hy 


ments with reverence among 


archives. these forgeries all 
modern Popes appeared to have been ex- 
ercised and enjoyed by all their predeces- 
sors. Any Pontiff. however arbitrary or 
ambitious, a Boniface or 
might in this arsenal find a precedent for 
of 
‘These decrees enjoyed an uncontested au- 
thority until the Reformation. 
they are now known to have been forger- 


an Innocent, 


any act usurpation or despotism. 


Though 


ies, the church has never yet relinquished, 
we believe, any of the prerogatives which 
were based upon them. So far from it, 
assertion of Papal 
their 


the recent dogmatic 

infallibility 

consummation.F 
Nor were forgery 


may be regarded as 
and fiction the 
sources exclusively of the medizeval church. 
It is found that the Papal ark still leaks 
oceasionally apd needs to be staunched. 


re- 


We will content ourselves with quoting 
the most recent, though not the least in- 
that has 


structive confession of this sort 


come to our knowledge. It is exposed by 
Pontitices 
Admitente 
Pontiticibus 


epistolas, Summi 
Du Pin, 12.) 
ceteris Romanis 


* Has statim 
avide arripuerunt. 
Nicolas IL. et 
«Labbeus, 1, 72.) 
+ For a detailed account of Papal forgeries, 


See D llinger’s “Janus,” sec vii. 
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Father Andrea d’ Altagene in L’ Esperance 
de Rome, March 6, 1872. The article is 
entitled Encore une petite Industrie uitra- 
montane, 

** Without doubt,’ says Father Andrea, 
** Jesus Christ in his prescience of all things 
had foreseen the exaggerated pretensions 
which in the course cf centuries the Popes 
would have set up to please their flatter- 
ers, under the pretext of being the sue- 
cessors of St. Peter. So, to cut the mis- 
chief at its root, he was willing to inflict 
upon Peter humiliations experienced by 
no other apostle. He confides to him the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and im- 
mediately after repels him and calls him 
‘Satan,’ as St. Matthew teaches, xvi. 23. 
He permits that Peter alone of all the 
apostles should deny him and perjure him- 
self deliberately, as we read in all the 
Nor is that all. 
mits Peter alone to be culpable and re- 


evangelists. Christ per- 
buked by Paul because he did not follow 
the spirit of evangelical truth, and wish- 
es the fuult registered to serve eternally 
as a lesson to Peter’s successor. (ial. 
ii.) ‘These great facts in the life of Pet- 
er have always been the nightmare of the 
infallibilists. The last especially embar- 
rasses them, for it occurred in fact after 
St. Peter had become the vicar of Christ, 
as the Ultramontanes pretend, after he 
had received the plenitude of the Holy 
Spirit. 
‘he Pope, successor of St. Peter and heit 


It was an insuperable difficulty 


of his privileges, must also inherit his 
fallibility ; and they thus found themselves 
continually dashed against the energetic 
word of Bossuet: Quanta autem audent 
gui Petro neyata Petri successoribus tri- 
buunt.* 

** The Ultramontanes were not discour- 
The Pope must be infallible at all 
if not through the Scripture, 
The text is too clear to be 
refined away. Peter was rebuked ‘ be- 
cause he had not walked uprightly ac- 
cording to the truth of the gospel.’ The 
suppression of this would be too appar- 


aged. 
hazards ; 
in spite of it. 


ent, and the world would have eried out 
against the falsifiers. These people, how- 
ever, never lack expedients. ‘ Peter,’ they 
said,‘ is also called Cephas in the Scrip 
tures. Let us substitute the word Cephas 
for Peter. 
we will reply that the word Cephas is 


If any one discovers the trick, 


Syriac and signifies Peter, and that the two 


* What audacity is theirs who ascribe to the 
successor of Peter attributes denied to Peter. 
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indiscriminately | 


words are used 
evangelists, so there is no falsification. 


y the 


Some years later, when another generation 
shall appear, when the old Bibles shall 
have disappeared and our edition shall be 
in every one’s hand, we will begin to say 
that perhaps St. Paulin speaking of Cephas 
did not mean Peter. So we will finally 
take from tliis passage its importance, and 
the fallibility of Peter shall no longer be 
a revealed truth. Thus the greatest of 
the obstacles to our doctrine will be sur- 
mounted.’ 

‘¢ This is what the Ultramontanes have 
said, and precisely this is what they have 
done. ‘They have written in the new edi- 
tions of the Bible, ‘ Cum autem venisset 
Cephis Antiochum, in faciem ei restiti, 
quia reprehensibilis erat."* (Gat. xi. 11.) 
And again: ‘Cum autem vidissem quod 
non rect? ambularet ad veritatem evan- 
gelii, dixi Cephae coram omnibus,’ ete. 
(ib. 14.) °F 

Soon of course the identity of Peter and 
of Cephas began to be questioned. 

**1n 1790, perhaps earlier, Arduin wrote 
a dissertation entitled * Cepham a Paulo 
reprehensum Petrum non esse ostendi- 
tur,’ that is, to show that the Cephas re- 
buked by Paul was not Peter. And Va- 
lerius, in his notes to the commentaries 
of St. Jerome, when he comes to the seec- 
attempts to 
Finally, the illus- 


ond chapter of Galatians, 
prove the same thing. 
trious Father 
‘ Praelectiones Theologica’ (Trac. de Loe. 
Theol., part 1, see. 11, chap. 1), a book 
which is in all seminaries, tries to pene- 


Perrone, a Jesuit, in his 


trate the minds of his readers with the 
same doubt. * The learned,’ he says, ‘are 
not agreed whether the Ceplas here spo- 
ken of was Peter or not’ (Non dum inter 
erudi os conven unt num Cephe nomine in 
hoc loco veniat Petras an alius discipulus a 
Petro diversus) ; and he attempts to give 
his doubts a footing by quoting these au- 
thors. 
the 
deny that Peter and Cephas were the 
same person; he merely says there is a 


The reader will please remark, 


illustrious Father Perrone does not 


doubt about it; the subject has not been 
sufficiently investigated for the negative 
to be assumed for certain. 


* But when Cephas was come to Antioch, I 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 

t But when I saw that they walked not up- 
rightly according to the truth of the gospel, I 
said unto Cephas before them all, ete. 
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**In effect it suffices for the good Abbé 
to cultivate a doubt on the passage, for a 
doubtful revelation is equivalent to none 
at all. 
** But gently, venerable Father. 
sire to believe you act 


I de- 
n good faith; if 
so, a word will dispel your doubts. 

** Let us open togetlhe® an edition of the 
Bible prior to your operations, that of 
Lyons of 1532, for example, and what do 
we find there? ‘ Cumautem venisset Petrus 
Antiochum,’ etc. ; and further on, * Dixa 
Petro coram omnibus,’ ete. ; but not a word 
of Cephas.”’ 

We have no right to attribute this at- 
tempt at the falsification of the Bible to 
How 


many are parties to the fraud we have no 


any Pope or to the whole church. 


means of knowing, and would fain believe 


We reler to 


it only as showing that though the theo- 


the number to be very small. 


logians have been trying for a thousand 
to 
about St. Peter’s supremacy in the church, 


years and more be rid of all doubts 
they have not quite succeeded yet. 

We will not disimiss this subject with- 
out a word further about the paragraph 
which we have already quoted from Mat- 
thew, and which is regarded as the corner- 
stone of Romanism. ‘There is the great- 
est diversity of opinion among the Roman- 
ist theologians themselves in regard to the 
meaning of nearly every important part 
of this declaration of our Saviour to Peter. 
First, in regard to the word reck. One 
that 
means Peter himself; this is sustained by 


class insist 


the rock or foundation 


fifteen or sixteen theologians—some as 


It is the fa- 
vorite interpretation of the Jesuits and 


early as the fourth century. 


Ultramontanes. 

A second class insist that the rock in 
question meant the apostles as a body 
Apostol omnes aqui jure, fuerint ecclesia 
fundamenta. This view also has receiy- 
ed equally weighty support from fathers, 
theologians, and councils. 

Peter’s faith or 
confession of Christ to be the Son of God 
the rock on the was 
built. Launoy and Du Pin reckoned forty- 
four fathers, Popish authors, Popes, and 


A third class regard 


which chureh 


as 


saints who shared this view, among whom 


were Eusebius, Beda, Augustine, Aqui- 


Eras- 
mus not only regarded Peter's faith or 
confession of Jesus as the Son of God as 


nas, and at least twelve Popes. 


the foundation of the church, but marvel- 
led that any should have dreamed that the 
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Roman Pontiff was himself that founda- 
tion. The cquncils of Constantinople, 
Constance, Basel, and the Lateran all lent 
their authority also to this view. 

A fourth makes Christ 
the rock or foundation, and this is sup- 


class himself 
ported by most if not all of the fathers and 
theologians and councils belonging to the 
third In at least four 
councils this interpretation was givea to 


class. veneral 
the verse in question. 

Great impurtance also is attached by 
some writers—Bellarmine and Baronius 
are the most conspicuous—to the bestow- 
al of the keys upon Peter, though the an- 
cient church, with entire unaninity, 
maintain that the keys were given to all 
the apostles and to all Christians belong- 
ing to the ecclesiastical community. This 
opinion has been held by many eminent 
modern theologians of the Roman commu- 
nion, among whom are Du Pin, Calmet, 
Faber, Gerson, and Maldonat. 

Bellarmine pretended to find another 
argument in the admonition of Jesus to 

(John xxi. 15, 16, 
1 


SUING e- 


** Feed my sheep.” 
17.) This 
suit writers into a proof of Simon’s uni- 
But as 
Ly } } 

were addressed to all the pas- 
the 


jovical authorities do not rely 


was construed by 
versal pastorate. similar recom- 
mendations 

tors, ordinary 
higher the 


and extraordinary, 
upon it. 

Nor in this connection should the words 
of Peter at 
the year 50, be overlooked : 


the council of Jerusalem, in 


And when there had been much disputing [the 
Pharisees had insisted that Paul and Barnabas 
should be circumcised and commanded to keep 
the law of Moses before 
preach], Peter rose up and said unto them, Men 
and brethren, ye know how that a good while 
ago God made choice among us, that the Gen 
tiles by my mouth should hear the word of the 
And God, which knoweth 


they were allowed to 


gospel and believe. 
the hearts, 
Yoly Ghost 
difference between us and them, purifying their 
Now therefore why tempt ye 


bare them witness, giving them the 


even as he did unto us; and put no 
hearts by faith. 
God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the disci- 


ples?” (Acts chap. xv. 7—10.) 


Nor the following words of Paul to the 
Corinthians : 


For in nothing am I behind the very chiefest 


apostles, though I be nothing. (2 Cor. xii. 11.) 


Peter must have been Pope of Rome, if 


at all, at least two when Paul 


wrote thus of himself from Macedonia ts 


years 


the Corinthians, and at least eight years 
when he himself proclaimed to the coun- 
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cil Paul’s equal right with him and the 
rest of the apostles to teach the law of 
God. 

If anything could add to the difficul- 
ties already enumerated in establishing 
Peter’s with 
thority, it may be found in the facts that 


investiture pontifical au- 
during the entire existence of the Roman 
empire the Popes took no part in calling 
councils, except by petitioning the imper- 
ial court and with its permission ; that 
the bishops of other sees besides that of 

that 


of Ephesus, for example, where the Roman 


Rome have presided over councils— 


Pontiff was represented by a legate ; that 
the decisions of the earlier councils did 
not receive nor require the sanction of the 
Pope ; and finally, that for the first thou- 
sand years of our era no Pope ever issued 
a doctrinal decision intended for and a 
dressed to the whole church. (‘* Janus.”’) 
63. 

W hatever the 
which a perusal of the foregoing stute- 


may be conclusions 


ments may produce upon the convictions of 
the reader, he can hardly fail to think it 
one of the most marvellous features of the 
Sacred Scriptures that such a trust should 
have been confided to Peter as is alleged, 
and that any doubt of its character and 
limits should have been permitted to ex- 
ist. No mystery was made of the mission 
of Abraham, of Moses, of the judges, and 
why should there ha 

? Only less mar- 


of the prophets : ve 
been any about Peter's 
vellous are the facts that Chri-t should 
have called Peter ** Satan ”’ 

after, and in the same interview in which 
he is alleged to have clothed him with 
that Paul should have 


immediately 


pontifical powers ; 
rebuked Peter during his supposed ponti- 
ficate, as if he were a common priest; and 
that his papal pretensions and operations 
should have found 
four centuries after they are supposed to 


no witness for some 


have oc¢ urred. 

It is scarcely too much to say t 
absolute silence of Luke and Paul, not 
speak of their contemporaries, in regard 


hat the 


to 


to Peter’s administration at Rome during 
their there, 
Papists this dilemma: Either these apos- 
tles were unfaithful and not worthy to be 


residence presents to the 


counted apostles, or Peter never adminis- 
tered the church at Rome at all. Either 
horn of this dilemma seems to the natu- 
ral understanding equally fatal to the Pa- 


pal pretensions. 
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In the whole wide world there was but one— 
Others for others, but she for me— 
The one fair woman beneath the sun.—John Hay. 


’TXHREE winters ago Mrs. Helen May- 

nadier was quite the fashion with a 
certain literary and artistic set in New 
York. She was neither author nor artist 
herself—at 
purpose ; but sometimes she would write 


least she was neither of set 


a lovely little chanson, which it was quite 
the thing to sinz, or sketch some little 
picture, with a hand so free it showed she 
could have done more if she would; and 
both authors and artists valued her criti- 
cisms. She had been a widow for a Little 
more than two years, and had just taken 
off her crapes, and subsided into the fasci- 
nating, mitigated woe of half mourning— 
violets and lilaes, and heavy, soft-fallirg 
black silks. Her mourning for the late 
lamented Job Maynadier suggested a sum 
in the Rule of Three. 
to so much crape, so was the sorrow of 
Mrs. Maynadier’s heart to the blackness of 
Mrs. Maynadier’s toilet; and as the sor- 


As so much grief is 


row of her heart was very slight, the 
blackness of her toilet was very dense in 
order to preserve the fitting proportion. 
She was a woman in her thirties—beau- 
ty or no beauty, according to the eyes 
which beheld her. 
the world,’ some people said, ‘* sweetest 
eyes that ever have shone, dearest lips 
that And ‘* A well- 
enough woman past her youth, with noth- 
ing special about her,’’ said other and 


‘* The loveliest face in 


ever were kissed.”’ 


colder judges. I—who being also a woman 
was not her lover, and being honestly her 
friend did not envy her—saw her, per- 
She had the 
temperament veined, however 


haps, as she was. charm 
which a 
thinly, with genius always possesses—a 
charm lost on commonplace people, but 
subtly powerful with the very kind of 
worshippers whom only Helen Maynadier 
eared to attract. 

There is no task more vain than to at- 
tempt to make a picture of a woman 
whose beauty is in her expression—ia the 
shy, elusive, womanly soul which looks 
_— eves of gray or azure. Sarony 

lways fails here. He puts the little fig- 
fre intoa charming attitude; he arranges 
light and shade faultlessly; but the shy 


soul eludes him, and the face is a mask 
behind which the living woman has re- 
tired. Words are yet weaker than Saro- 
What will you know more of Helen 
Maynadier when I have told you that her 


ny. 
eyes were changeful things—now blue, 
now gray, now hazel, varying as her mood 
varied, but laughing often, while yet ** her 
; that she had 
bronze-brown hair, and features not 
regular; that 
womanly rather than girlish? 


lips held serious sweetness ”’ 
quite 
her rounded figure was 
You have 
yet no impression of her as she was—a wo- 
man with, it must have been, some charm 
of her own, since so many sought her. 
Of late it had seemed that there 
one whose 


was 
seeking might be not in vain; 
and nothing could be more significant of 
the 


way she deliberated with herself concern- 


Helen Maynadier’s character than 
ing this same suitor. Her married Tife, 
secretly 
Where she looked for 
for 
for appreciation, 


outwardly prosperous, had been 
one long misery. 
tenderness, she bad found harshness: 
faith, mise meepti my 
jealousy ; in short, everywhere, and at all 
stone. A 


and 


times, for bread a woman of 


nature less sunny sanguine would 
surely have lost all faith in marriage, but 
Helen. She still that 
somewhere the love she had not 
found—*‘ the heart that yet, never 
yet, made answer to her need.’’ And she 


looked about her to discover this heart in 


not so believed 
was 


not 


a search as simple and sincere as another 


woman might have made for a coveted 


jewel. 

Her enemies said that she flirted; but 
a woman who loved her, and understood 
her, told the truth when she said, ** Helen 
never flirts; she only takes people on 
trial.’’ 
cant, waiting place in her heart, and ney- 
er having known the 
the sudden revealing 


This was it. There was the va- 
utter illumination, 
of love—sinee her 
early marriage had come about, as most 
early marriages do, of accident rather than 
election—she honestly thought her only 
way to find whether any applicant for this 
vacant situation suited, was to see a good 
deal of him, and try how far he had pow- 
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er to satisfy and interest her. It 
have lovked like flirtation; it was candid 
and deliberate investigation instead. 

As L said, there was just now a candi- 
date whose claims she had held under so 


may 


much longer consideration than any of his 

might 
Colonel 
Dalton possessed for her one great charm 
He 
had a tenderness which drew all women 
and all children toward him, without giv- 
ing any impression of weakness. From 
the first Mrs. Maynadier had felt in him 
that he was strong enough to 


predecessors, that his prospects 


reasonably be accounted good. 


in his unfailing sweetness of nature. 


two things: 
take care of her, and gentle enough to be 
good to her. ‘These two things went so 
far with her, that it seemed to her they 
were a reasonable foundation for love. 
By this you will perceive that she con- 
ceived love about-as accurately as a blind 
deaf 


thinking, was a 


conceives colors or a man 
Love, to 
kind of sublimated logic. 


should be all that Job Maynadier had fail- 


man 
sounds, her 


The man who 


ed to be, must of course be he who could 
hold her heart. 

So she let Colonel Dalton come and go, 
feeling that there was no hurry ; but that 
doubtless when her heart of love was ripe 
he would be the one to gather it in and 
store it in the garner of his large, calm, 
kind nature. Meanwhile she made him 
very happy. She fenced with him with 
pretty little weapons of her own, keeping 
him from just the point of asking her to 
be his wife. But he was used to skir- 
mishing, and was too good a soldier not to 
She was al- 
ways fresh, always amusing to him. Her 
Poetry, 
which he had never been wont to care for, 


be willing to hide his time. 


very petulances pleased him. 
had a new meaning for him when she 
read it. 
he was adapting himself to her tastes and 
her notions ; which was all very well un- 
til the man came who needed not to adapt 
himself because his own life was set to the 


Unconsciously but continually 


same rhythm. 

It is odd how often we ourselves intro- 
household. 
Hagar was Sarah’s bondwoman; it was 
not Abraham who brought into the dwell- 
ing his temptation. Launcelot was King 
Arthur's knight—not page or equerry of 
Guinevere. So, morning, Colonel 
Dalton, grave, benign, nearer fifty than 
forty, said to Mrs. Maynadier : 

** By your leave I will bring round to- 


duce our own foes into the 


one 
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night a young friend of mine who wishes 
to be introduced to you—Captain Des- 
mond,”’ 

Evening came, and with it the Colonel's 
“‘voung friend’’—a handsome, gallant 
man of Helen Maynadier’s own age. You 
see that in telling you my true little story 
I have laid aside the ordinary stage effects 
of fiction. I do not intend to keep you in 
the dark a moment as to the fact that this 
same Captain Harry Desmond is not only 
my hero but Helen Maynadier’s. I spoke 
a little while ago of the illumination, the 
sudden revealing of love. Is not all love, 
that is Jove at all, a sudden revealing—a 
light filling all the place? The sentiment 
that grows slowly of long knowledge may 
be a friendship so warm and so tender 
that it is fit to be the joy and pride of a 
lif@; but it lacks something of the subtle 
sweetness of that intuition which is clearer 
than knowledge. At least those who 
have loved, as Helen Maynadier loved 
that night for the first time in her life, 
would tell you so. 

She looked up, at Colonel Dalton’s in- 
troduction, and met earnest, luminous 
eyes, just a cross between blue and hazel, 
which shone out of a clear-cut, handsome 
face that might have figured not inaptly 
The dark hair 
was cut close, in martial fashion, reveal- 
The figure 


on some old Roman coin. 


ing the proud, perfect head. 
was well knit and lithe, taller by inches 
than Colonel Dalton’s; and the 
which spoke was the rich, flexible voice 


voice 


of an emotional nature. 
If Colonel Dalton had been less unself- 
ishly a gentleman he might have been 


piqued, so thoroughly did these two, be- 


tween whom such sudden accord had been 
struck, forget his presence. Captain Des- 
mond chanced to speak of a favorite haunt 
of Mrs. Maynadier’s, a quiet, seaside nook, 
where she, a genuine lover of the sea, 
was wont to find rest to her soul. Des- 
mond, in love also with the waves, spoke 
with enthusiasm to a listener as earnest 
as himself; and if res} 
few, watching her face where the thoughts 
came and went, he did not need words. 
The limits of an ordinary call had been 
several times out-staid before the two gen- 
tleman went away. They walked a few 
blocks together almost in silence, and it 
was only in the brief sentence—** [ thank 
you fora great pleasure ’’—that Captain 
Desmond alluded to the woman who had 


onses were 


her 


revealed to him womanhood, even as he 
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had unconsciously closed the door of her 
past, and opened for her the gate into a 
new life. 

Next day a vague restlessness had taken 
Colonel 
Dalton called as usual during the fore- 
noun ; but she wondered how it was that 
she had found him entertaining before. 
She would have liked to ask him some 
questions about his friend, but felt her- 


possession of Mrs. Maynadier. 


self restrained by an unaccustomed shy- 
ness, She could not read. . She did not 
care to talk. 
went without bringing Desmond seemed 
There were three 
1 was present 


The days which came and 


to her interminable. 
of them before he came. 
at that interview, and | said to myself: 
** If ever two have drunk to madness of 
the wild, sweet wine of love. it is these 
twe.’’ And yet not one word of senti- 
ment or tenderness was spoken. 

Their third meeting was without the 
restraint of witnesses. They talked for 
a while on subjects which were not per- 
sonal—some pictures they both had seen ; 
sume poems they both loved ; life, religion, 
immortality. ‘Then suddenly Desmond 
stopped and laid down a book he had been 
holding. 
clear eyes, which no woman could help 


He looked with those luminous, 


trusting, straight into her face, and said : 

‘* Helen Maynadier, I have something 
to say which you ought to hear. I have 
loved you from the hour when we first 
met. Every thought of my heart since 
then, every act of my life, has been with 
reference to you. You cannot take your- 
self out of my fate if you would. It does 
not need that you should belong to me, 
but J belong to you absolutely, from 
henceforth. For you J shall live my life. 
It shall be as worthy of your esteem as I 
can make it; and, when | die and front 
God with it, I shall say, ‘Such as it is, I 
have lived it for her. If there be any 
good thing in it, set it down to her credit.’ 

temember, L ask of you nothing, but I 
give you all that I am.”’ 

Helen Maynadier’s nature was as sim- 
ply direct and honest as a child’s. In 
and of the world, graceful with its graces, 
worldliness was yet impossible to her. She 
looked straight into Desmond’s face with 
** Why do 


her honest eyes, and she said : 


you ask nothing?’’—and then flushing 


cheeks, appealing gaze, and silent, trem- 
biing lips finished the sentence, as clearly 
as words could have done—* when I am 


sv ready to give you everything.”’ 
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** Because—do you not know? did not 
Dalton tell you?—I am a married man. 
My wife is in a private madhouse ?”’ 

She looked at him speechlessly, with 
eyes in which the tears gathered but did 
not fall. For an’ instant he met the sad 
beseeching of that gaze ; then suddenly he 
caught her close in his arms and kissed 
her with such a kiss as she had hever felt 
in all her life, and then turned away with 
a bitter, passionate cry : 

**O my God, what does life mean ! ”’ 

The sight of his pain made her strong 
for him 

**1t means,”’ shesaid with a grave, self- 
controlled sweetness, ** a state of warlare, 
in which the first foe we are to conquer is 
ourselves ; and after the victory will come 
the triumph and the rest.”’ 

** Ah, God, but some victories cost us 
too dear.’’ 

He bent his head upon his folded arms, 
and it was many minutes before he spoke 
again. ‘Then he stood up, and a strange 
passed over the handsome 
The mouth 
was set in tense lines, and the eyes were 
dark with pain. 
it seemed almost coldly : 

** You have taught me what love is. I 
never loved before; and yet sv ignorant I 
was that l thought 1 Avd been a lover in 
[ know now. This 
I wiil live for you, as 
1 will fight the 
fue you bid me fight, LI will live the life 
You shall never blush 


had 
face since Helen saw it last. 


change 


He said, so quietly that 


my time. lesson is 
onee and forever. 


entirely as [ love you. 


you bid me live. 
for me, whether or not we ever meet again 
until we meet after the battle. Kiss me 
just once, my darling, for good-by.”’ 

She lifted up her sad, sweet face, and 
the kiss with which she kissed him was 
pure as those wherewith we touch the lips 
of the beloved dead, before the coffin hides 
them. And then he went away. 
‘¢ Desmond is gone home,’’ Colonel Dal- 
ton said, on his next visit. 

‘* Where is his home?’’ 
herself to ask, very quietly. 

“In St. His wife—did 1 tell 
you?—is in a madhouse. She 


Helen forced 


Louis. 
became 
insane three years after their marriage, 
and for eight years since he has been a 
wifeless husband. [le is a good fellow— 
just the man who ought to have a happy 
home.”’ 

Mrs. Maynadier’s cheek flushed. Colo- 
nel Daltun to speak of her king of men as 
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a good fellow! She looked so handsome 
in her indignation that, like a man, Colo- 
nel Dalton felt the power of her beauty. 
She was not on guard as usual, and before 
she knew what was coming, he had asked 
her to be his wife—asked it with a certain 
confidence which had in it nothing of pre- 
sumption, but which reminded her that 
had carried 


home conviction of sin to her conscience. 


she encouraged him, and 
She answered with a candor which would 
have disarmed a sterner judge. 

‘* | might perhaps have told you yes, if 
you had never brought Harry Desmond 
here, for I did not know what love meant 
then. 
fatal mistake for us both, for you are wor- 


Bat to say yes would have been a 


thy of any woman’s des/, and J never couid 
have loved you as I could not help loving 
him.”’ 

It showed the noble strain of the man’s 
nature, that he thought of her grief before 
he thought of his own. 

** But, my child, it is so hopeless,”’ he 
said, with just such gentle persuasiveness 
as he might have used to a sick baby who 
had taken it into its head to ery passion- 
ately forthe moon. ‘* It is the most hope- 
less thing in life. If his wife were a sane 
woman even, there might be some ehance 
that he would get his freedom ; she might 
want hers, if she knew that she had lost 
his heart. But she cannot be the respond- 
ent in a suit when she is not in her right 
mind, even if he could so far forget himself 
as to take advantage of her misfortune. 
tune. It isas hopeless as if he were dead.”’ 

‘© Yes, | know,’” she answered simply. 

Ife looked at her and saw all the hope- 
lessness of which he had spoken reflected 
in her death-white face. He put his hand 
gently upon her hair. 

‘“*Oh, my poor girl,’”’ he said, ‘** had 
you not suffered enough before, that this 
last and bitterest pain of all must come 
upon you?” 

Suddenly she turned. 

** And J have made you suffer it also,” 
with such a tender humility 
** How 


can vou be so good to me—oh, how can 


she said 


that it went straight to his heart. 


you?”’ 
‘* Do not think of me, my dear. I am 
years older than you, and no pain, there- 


fore, And | 


harder, too, and stronger; and I have not 


will last me so long. am 


had the past misery which has tortured 


you. If could bear it all for your sake 
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—your pain and mine—God knows I 
would. Perhaps there will come a time 
when you will rather have my daily ten- 
derness than be all alone.’’ 

She looked into his face, almost uncom- 
prehendingly. 

‘* Why, | love Azm,”’ she said, as if to 
all the hopes of all the men in the world 
there were answer enough in that little 
sentence. 

But Colonel Dalton was a man—with 
the loftiest respect, indeed, for woman, 
but with a man’s theories of woman’s love : 
and | not 
die in his heart quite so utterly as if 


must confess that hope did 


Harry Desmond had been free. 

He was wise enough, however, not to 
be obtrusive. He came to see Mrs. May- 
nadier frequently indeed, but he asked of 
her nothing, not even her attention. If 
it suited her mood to sit in silence, as it 
often did, he was quite ready to sit mute- 
ly beside her, but he surrounded her con- 
stantly with little evidences of his thought- 
fulness. The fiowers always fresh on her 
table were his gift. The new books and 
reviews which he brought and left behind 


He 


spared her, so far as he could, every care, 


him were always ready to her hand. 


every weariness; and he did it all so sim- 
ply, so much as a matter of course, that 
she was not alarmed by anything lover- 
like in his attentions. She felt, indeed, 
all that was settled and at rest 
them forever when once she had told him 
that she loved Harry Desmond ; and she 
reposed in the friendship of this faithful- 


hetween 


est friend us if he had been the brother he 
strove to seem. 

When tiie summer came again she went 
Colonel Dalton did not 
follow her there, and at first she missed 
him. He taken heart of 
grace had he known how s! 


away to the sea. 
would have 
he felt the ab- 


sence of his small constant cares from her 


daily life. Soon, however, she grew used 


to doing without him; for in the sea it- 
self she found companionship at once sym- 
pathetic and familiar. .1t was the same 
sea of which she and Desmond had talked 
hey 
began to love each other—the solitary, 
She watched the 


that first strange, sweet night when t 


restless, despairing sea, 
white, ghostly fogs rise ; she heard the sea 
birds’ lonesome seream; she saw the glit- 
far-off 
~<d with her 


tering sails come in from sume 


world, not one of them freight 
hope; the waves roll and break—cruel 
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waves that should never lay any treasure- 
trove at her feet: and through all the 
watehing, the longing, the unrest, she felt 
that she was never alone; that wherever 
he was, his soul was so near and so full of 
her that she could not be in solitude. Into 
her eves grew a luminous, tender bright- 
ness. The color freshened on her cheeks 
at the salt, suggestive breath ot the sea. 
her little world had be- 
She must 


She staid until 
gun to wonder at ber absence. 
see the September storms; then she found 
such a tempting glory in the October 
days—so that at last it was November be- 
fore she went back to New York. 

Her first 
He saw 
thought she was beginning to forget. He 
was more unfailing and more tender than 


ever in his attentions, and as before she 


Dalton. 


change in her, and he 


visitor was Colonel 


the sez 


received them placidly, thinking them but 
the evidence of his constant and long-en- 
during friendship. 

At last the time had come, he thought, 
when he might venture to speak. He 
went to see her one night, with a shy, 
fond hope fluttering in his heart, ready to 
spring to his lips. He found her attired 
as for a festival, her customary black silk 
replaced hy one of delicate violet, soft 
laces at throat and wrists, a rose as pink 
as her own her bosom. Of 
conrse she had expected him as usual. 
Had she, then, done all this for him? He 
looked at her with loving eyes, of whose 


, } : 
cheeks In 


expression she took no note. There was 
a curious excitement in her manner as she 
returned his greeting and sat down besyle 
him. 

** Do you know what night it is?”’ 
asked. 

‘* Yes, certainly. The sixth—no, the 
seventh of December, is it not?’’ 

‘* Yes, the seventh of December.’’ She 


smiled a tender, loving smile, which 


} 
| 


curved her lips into childish softness. 
** Why, you don’t know. It is just one 
vear ago to-night that you brought Cap- 
here. I am keeping the 


tain Desmond 


anniversaty.”’ 

He looked at her—at radiant eyes, smil- 
ing lips, delicate, festal robes—and he had 
He 
sighed one selfish sigh, whose bitterness 
she failed to 
juietly : 

**You have heard from him, I pre- 
sume ?’’ 


thought she was beginning to forget! 


Then he said very 


f£uess. 
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‘* Never one word since we parted ; but 
wherever he may be, I can guess what to- 
night is to him.’’ 

**You are so sure of him!’ Colonel 
Dalton half asked, half affirmed. 

“Tee, 3 If | 
hear from him again in this wotld, T am 
sure, thank God. Have you heard any- 
thing of his fortunes or bis doings? You 


know I don’t tease you much with ques- 
” 


am sure, never see or 


tions, but—just to-night—— 

‘* Just to-night,’’ he finishéd the sen- 
tence for her, ** you shall as! me what you 
will. Directly him | 
nothing, but [ heve heard from other St 


from have heard 
very 
the 


is leading a 
life; and that 


physicians in the asylum are beginning to 


Louis friends that he 
busy, active, useful 
have a little hope of the permanent resto- 
ration of his wife to reason.’’ 

He looked at her searchingly as he 
spoke, but her face told him nothing. It 
had put on its soft, sweet mask of silence. 

He went away early—the question he 
Was it des- 


remain unspoken forever? If 


had come to ask unuttered. 
tined to 
Margaret 
stored to reason. what then? He knew 


Desmond should be quite re- 


enough of Margaret’s pride in the old 
days to he very sure she would not stoop 
to hold an unwilling heart. 

If the thought of any such possibility 
Mrs, 
She passed her days tranquilly. 
of old, but 
She 


eame to Maynadier, she gave no 
sign. 
She was not less popular than 
her success was of a different kind. 
was beloved more than ever by women, 
Young girls came to her with their tender 
and she was the fairy godmother 
Bat the men 


who had, or would have loved her, found 


secrets 


of innumerable love affairs. 


in her a cool sweetness not repellent, but 
which turned them into friends in spite 
Only Colonel Dalton, 
derstanding all, and loving her strongly, 
waited to see how the 


of themselves. un- 


faithfully, silently, 
story of her life should come out, feeling 
that for good or bad it was his own story 
as well. 

At last once more the swallow ‘‘ came 
over the seas in front of the summer,”’ and 
Helen Maynadier went, g 
hack to the seaside, where always the man 


ladly enongh, 


she loved seemed so strangely near to her. 
One night, when she had been there for 


some weeks, she started out just at sun- 


set, alone as usual. A narrow path led 


along the rocks overhanging the sea, and 
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she took it. The waves were yet crimson 
with the radiance of sunset, while in the 
east a young moon rose, and its beams 
stretched a line of glittering light across 
the gently-swelling waves. She walked on 
‘between the green land and the sea,”’ 
and, turaing a sudden corner after a 
while, came full upon Captain Harry Des- 
mond, As I said, 


he had seemed so near her always at the 


She was not surprised. 


seaside, her only wonder was that she had 
never seen “his face before. But now it 
was no Vision. Clear-cut features, lumi- 
nous, tender eyes, which she had s:en so 
few times, yet knew so well—how her 
heart thrilled as she met them ! 

‘*T started from St. Louis,’’ he said, 
** making sure that I should find you at 
this place ; and they told me at the house 
what direction your wanderings usually 
took. 
seen you, and here you are, the same 
Helen.” 


Her eyes answered his look of deep con- 


It is eighteen months since I have 


tent, and then she asked softly : 

‘* And you? ”’ 

**T have been your soldier, as I prom- 
ised. Every hour I have lived for you. 
And now | am come to you for orders. 
] have reached a great crisis in my life. 
I am to go next week to fetch my wile 
home. 1 have seen her, and she is com- 
pletely eured.”’ 

‘* Let us sit down,’’ Mrs. Maynadier 
said faintly. She divined that for her, too, 
a crisis had come, for which she should 
need all her strength. For a few mo- 
ments neither of them spoke further. The 
sunset glow faded; there was overhead 
the blue, far sky, and on the waters the 
long, level line of light, which looked as 
if it might be a path to the land of ever- 
lasting peace. She watched it, wishing 
vaguely that they two together might 
float out upon the waves to some unknown 
shore of hope. At length his tones broke 
the silence, tender with love, strong with 
passion : 

** My darling, you understood, eighteen 
months ago, that I loved you with the one 
When I wooed my wife 
She had a 


love of my life. 
I did not woo insincerely. 
proud, pure beauty of her own—a proud, 
For three years we 
out- 


pure nature as well. 
were not unhappy. 
wardly, but I think her heart was warm, 


If she had 


She was cold 


and she gave me all of it. 


lived on like that I might never have un- 
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derstood that I lacked anything; but this 
affliction came upon her. [I lived without 
her for so many years, lived, too, without 
interest in any other woman, that I had 
almost ceased to regard myself as a mar- 
ried man at all. It was when I felt that 
I loved you with a love stronger than life 
or death, and yet had nothing to offer you, 
that I realized for the first time with what 
galling fetters I was bound to a living 
death. 
nothing of you but one kiss. 


I went away from you asking 
] have come 
back, and you haye not so much as given 
me a word of welcome, but | have looked 
into your eyes and I know that you love 
me still.”’ 

He stopped speaking and looked out, as 
the 
with its one line of light—wished, 
had wished, that they two might go forth 
on it forever and be at rest. 

‘* We might die together,’’ he said, ut- 
** That 


she was looking, over restless sea, 


as she 


tering his thoughts at length. 
would be so easy! ”’ 

** And so blessed ! ’’ she said, in a voice 
so low that he searcely caught the whis- 
per above the waves’ murmur. 

** Yes, so blessed as well as so easy ! 
and, as he spoke, for the first time that 
night, he reached out his hand and closed 
it over hers. She turned toward him and 
looked for a moment into his face. He 
will never live long enough to forget that 
look—the far, still watching sky, the sea 
pulsing like a human heart against the 
rocks at their feet, the tempting line of 
light along the waters, the eyes which 
met his own. It seemed an eternity be- 
fore her voice came, clear and firm 

** [ think those who are strong enough 
to live have no right to die.”’ 

**Then you must tell me how to live; 
it was for that | came to you. I think I 
could get my freedom now.”’ 

‘* Through her generosity ?’’ she asked 


slowly. 


‘ Yes.” 
** You have seen her lately?” 
“toa.” 
** Does she love you still? Has her feel- 
ing for you outlasted these dreadful 


years? ”’ 

‘** 1] think the years are to her as an evil 
dreain. She seems to have gone back in 
her thought to precisely that hour when 
her madness came upon her.” 

** And she loves you?” Mrs, Maynadier 


urged gently. 
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** Yes, after her kind. 
you and I love, Helen, 
two of us.’’ 

** Yes, the power is on our side. We 
If she knew that you 
luved me, what would she do?”’ 

** What any woman would who had her 
pride. She would goaway out of my life.”’ 

** And what would the world hold for 


But it is not as 
And there are 


are in the majority. 


her, then—a woman whose best years, 
through the visitation of God, have been 
spent in a madhouse, whom friends and 
ussuciates and the busy interests of life 
have all passed by and left to her only 
you? If she had suffered less already, it 
might be borne that the grief should come 
upon her of knowing she had lost her hus- 
band’s heart. As it is, are we to build our 
happiness on the ruin of her already dis- 
mantled life? Gud forbid.”’ 

** fT thought you doved me, Helen!” It 
was a man’s sudden, passionate, unjust 
reproach, 

She looked at him with another glory 
than the moonlight on her face. 

** And now you know I love you—the 
true you—the best of you—the part of you 
that can be mine through the eternities. 
Is it su wait? | strong 
enough for that, and I am but a woman, 


much to am 
You are sure of her generosity if she knew 
—a generosity which would leave her own 
life bankrupt. 
ble ofa generosity which would spare her 
the knowledge?’ 

‘The silence which fell before his answer 


Shall we, then, be incapa- 


was long. When his words came at last, 
they were low but firm. 

**T said that I would live my life for 
you, and fight the battle you bade me 
fight. You that I 
lead the saddest forlorn hope that ever 
But [ will not 
I am your soldier till I die, and 
you shall rule my fate as you will.”’ 


have elected should 
swept a man on to death. 
flinch, 


** And at the end,’’ she said, ‘* there is 
heaven, surely.”’ 

She did not speak again, for her 
strength had been tried to the uttermost ; 
and he, too, walked silently back beside 
her. At her door he said: 

‘*T shall be gone before you are up in 
If L can help it, Margaret 
shall never know. 


the morning, 
[am vour soldier, as I 
told you, through life and through death.”’ 
She was not 
than that last 
siuile which conquered with its tenderness 


Still she did not speak, 


strong enough for more 


16 
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the pitiful quivering of herlips. The last 
words he was to hear from her were those 
beside the mvuonlit sea : 

** And at thie 
surely.” 

He went away with the sound of them 
in his ears. They travelled with him, all 
through the weary miles between him and 


end there is heaven, 


the home which was to be no home, the 
duty which would be only duty. 

Mrs. Maynadier went 
New York that fall. 
sessed her which made even the seaside 
She longed to be do- 
ing something, were it only to interest 
herself in the small, daily cares and wor- 
ries of the friends who relied upon her in- 
They found 
sweeter and more ready than usual. 


back early to 


A restlessness pos- 


quiet intolerable. 


her sympathy yet 
She 


terest. 


did not join a sisterhood, or put on un- 


fashionable or refuse all invita- 
tions. She 


outwardly unchanged. 


gowns, 
went on her gracious weys, 
W hen 


tu any who svught it, it 


she gave 
her counsel 
seemed the fruit of deeper experiences ; 
and when she talked she 
That was all the difference which 


Was mnore ih 
earnest. 
even Colonel Dalton, watching her wita 
the keen insight of an unaltered love, 
could perceive. Had she grown recon- 
ciled to her life as it was? he wondered 
ceaselessly. 

One night he spoke to her of Harry 
Desmond. 

‘** His wife, it seems, is actually cured ; 
and they are living together in the very 
sume house where they commenced their 
He can- 


for her 


married life, so many years ago. 
not have told her that his feeling 
has changed, for [ know Margaret Des- 
mond’s pride of old.”’ 
“No. he has not told 
will,’ Mrs. Maynadier answered, 


her—he never 
with a 
sweet, far-away smile, which gave her 
friend no encouragement to speak the 
words he had half meant to utter. 

Ile rever- 
No 


nan was at once more chivalrous and more 


She puzzled him not a little. 


enced womanhood—no man more. 


tender. But he hada man’s theories, as 
I said, and he did not expect from these 
creatures of lissome loveliness the strength, 


+ 


the patience, the hoping against hope, 
which belonged to his idea of manhood. 
Whether, indeed, Mrs. Maynadier | 
at all, he could not know. H 
chance for even a castle in the air, where 


in her hopes could dwell. 


ped 
! 


Saw ho 


io a ' _ 
But he beheld 
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her, sweet, serious, self-contained, help- 
ful, apparently missing nothing, and he 
wus unable to guess at the secret of her 
content. 

One evening, not long after this men- 
tion of Desmond’s life, he went to see her. 
It was a stormy night, and he anticipated 
a solitary evening with her—a rare treat 
in these days, when, for one cause or an- 
other, so many sought her. A carriage 
stood before the door, and he met her, in 
hood and water-proof, in the hall. His 
face expressed his surprise. 

**T am going to Nell,’’ she said—** poor 
little Nelly Gregg, you know. 
very ill with typhoid fever, and there is 


She is 
nut a soul in this great city who really 
cares for her except her lover and myself, 
Her 


mother cannot come, for she is herself dis- 


l am going to take care of her. 


abled by illness.”’ 

** Did she send for you?” 

**No; L only heard to-night, from her 
physician, that she was sick. She has 
not been in her right mind since she was 
taken.”’ 

** But surely, Helen, you should not go 
to her. She will have a good nurse, of 
course ; and these fevers are peculiarly ma- 
liznant this year. Think how many need 
you, and keep away from danger, for 
heaven's suke.”’ 

**Itis for heaven’s sake lam going,”’ 
she said gently, and he caught by the hall 
gas-light the gleam on her face of that 
strange, sweet, far-away smile which had 
puzzled lim before. ‘* Ralph Henshaw 


loves her, and I must save her for him. 
O God, it would be too bitter for a wo- 
man to die who might be happy.”’ 

He und he had 


done hitherto, when he heard the keen 


stood her better than 
pain in her yvoiee. He did not speak an- 
other word of remonstrance, but quietly 
stepped into the carriage beside her. 
‘*] will go with you,” he said, *‘and 
then I shall know where to come to ask 
after your patient.”’ 

For two weeks after that he called daily 
at the door where he had left Helen. 

** Miss ** Miss 


Gregg was 


Gregg was worse”’ 
low ’*—** there 


last, ** Miss Gre 


was very 


svarcely a hope *’—at oe 
was better, the crisis was past, if only 
there should be no relapse. Mrs. Mayna- 
dier had fought death for her, and saved 
her life.”’ 

The day last 
Colonel Dalton met, as he was git 


these words were said, 


£ up 
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the steps, a man coming down whose face 


was kindled by the light of a great, 
solemn joy to a visible thankgiving. Lit- 


tle Nell’s lover, surely! A strange bit- 
terness choked Colonel Dalton’s heart. 
Why should this man, and so many other 
men, go forth gladly into the sunlight, 
while from him must be withheld forever 
the desire of his soul? 

The next day he was told that Mrs. 
Maynuadier’s strength had given way at 
last, now that her friend was safe, and 
she had been taken home very ill—they 
feared it was with the same fever. 

For more than three weeks he besieged 
No friends could 


lt wees 


Hl[elen’s house in vain. 
be admitted, he was told. 
nothing to the world that he 


Friends ! 
had loved ° 
her with all the strength of his manhood! 
There came a day at last when he was 
told that she wanted him to come up stairs. 
He found her, a white wraith of the wo- 
man he loved, lying on a low couch beside 
which a chair waited for him. He took 
it, and sat down by her silently. She 
spoke first, putting out a hand like a 
snow-wreath, so thin and pale and cold. 
‘*T would not have let you come up, 
but I knew any danger of infection there 
And I wanted 
something of you. Iam not going to live.”’ 
** Do they—do the doctors say so? ”’ 
“No,” 


coming like the ghost of some lost glad- 


might have been was over. 


“1 
smile, 


with that sweet, strange 
ness to the poor, wasted face—** no, they 
have not said so, but [ read it in their 
looks, and better yet, [ feel it in my own 
And, dear friend, I want to 
Do you know his address?”’ 


” 


) 
Soul. see 


him. 
** Yes, | know it. 
** His wife must not understand why he 
I would rather die without him 
the 


comes, 
than to bring on her now, at the end, 
pain [ gave up all the joy of my life to 
She suffered 


yuld not hurt 


spare her, has enough, 
But, if she never knows, it e 
her fur him to see me once m re, before I 
die. 
you at 
think he would understand 

‘*T think he would come whether 
understood or not.”” 

** And will you? ”’ 

‘¢T will.’’ 

Before night the answer had been re- 
turned. ad received 


the telegram, and would start that night. 


If you telegraphed him to come to 


once, on urgent business, do you 
nd come? 


} 
ne 


Captain Desmond | 


The soul so near its end held 


ately to its earthly home She « 
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the hours as the clock ticked them away. 
So many before he could come. She must 
Cylonel Dal- 
tun passed alinost all his time beside her. 


live till then—she would. 


There was no one to interfere with his 
Helen, understanding with 
what vain but life long love he had laid his 
all at her feet, found a sorrowful comfort 


claim, and 


in his presence. Once she said to him : 
* Do not think I 
know well enough that no one has loved 


am ungrateful. 1 


me better than you.”’ And those words, 
and the sad and tender smile which went 
with them, would have paid the man who 
had loved her so long fur more lives than 
yne, 

It was just at sunset—the early sunset 
of a winter day—when Desmond arrived. 
Colonel Dalton had met bim at the train, 
and brought him at once to the house 
where the one love of his lile was waiting. 
The Colonel went up to speak to Helen, 
and prepare her for her guest. 

** | know,’’ she said, looking, with her 
bright eager eyes, and the flush upon her 
cheeks, almost as if life and health had 
hack to ** Send up; I 
to see him all alone. But first let 
me bid you good-by—you, who have been 


come her. him 


want 
so good tome. I shall be too tired to see 
you when he goes, and we dv not know 
where I shall be in the morning.”’ 

She put out her hand, and he took it. 
Then he bent down and kissed her fore- 
head, 

** Good-by,”’ he said. ‘* You have been 
to me the one woman in this world; | 
think you will be to me the one angel in 
heaven.”’ 

Then he went awgy, and in a moment 
she heard on the stairs a foottill which 
she thought would make her dead herrt 
beat again if some day it should walk 
above her grave. 

He came in swiftly, and knelt beside 
Iler poor wasted arms fell about 
his neck, his lips touched her dying cnes, 


her. 


and for a time there were no words, 

At last she asked : 

** Your wife does not know?”’ 

** She knows nothing.”’ 

** And you inake her happy?” 

** 1 think so.”’ 

“Thank God! That is my true 
dier.”’ And then again she lay very still, 
too weak for many words, but finding in 


} 


Sol- 


his presence an ineflible content. 
** Hlow blessed it is, and how easy!’”’ 
she wiispered, after another long silence, 
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going back, as he knew, to that last even- 
| 


she said, ‘*and I see the line 


ing at the seaside. hear the waves 


pulse in,” 
of light across the waters, and it leads to 
the silent land of all delights. 1 am so 
glad to go!” 

**'Take me with you, my darling, O my 


darling ! ”” 


he cried, in the passion of a 
strong man’s pain, 

** You will come in God’s good time, 
when the victory is won. Kiss me once 


more, my darling, my life’s one love. I 


am going straight to God, and if we have 
been wrong Ile will forgive us.”’ 
And so he held her there for h 


with scarcely another word, while the 


urs, 


life that had struggled so desperately to 
wait for his coming ** went out upon the 
tide.”’ In those hours he lived a lifetime, 
he thought, of passionate woe and joy. 
Ile could never be the same again as be- 
fore those waves which bore her out upon 
At the 
very last, she lifted her face a moment. 


sea-like, 


into her eves, and her voice cried out, ex- 


the infinite sea passed over him. 
He saw a flood of light break, 
ultantly, the old words 


‘**And at the 


surely !”’ 


end there is heaven, 
Then she sank back again upon the pil- 
low, and he knew that she had gone out 
upon the infinite sea, into the light of God. 
The story of three lives was told when 
the When Helen was 


gone, to stay in the world she 


dawning came, 
was no longer living for the two men who 


had loved her with all the might of their 
hearts. 
But 


never knew ° 


Margaret Desmond was happy, for 
** Thank God Liat she 


never knew!’ her husband says to 


} 
she 


Lith 


self, sometimes, watching her pure face 


if placid content. He can rejoice in her 
joy, though all gladness and all hope 
which this world held for him lie buried 


in the far-away grave of a dead woman, 
He knows he is fighting Helen's 
eI] 


still; and in God’s good time he shall go 


battle 





to her for his crown of victory. And 
often on still nigl 


while Margaret 


sleeps hears the solt waves 


and 


placidly, he 
t sees a 


p! isil far-off shore, 
line of light across a dim, unsounded sea, 


Ipon a 


and listens to a voice that seems to float 
downward from the bending sky, and call 
to him, in the ved tones 

‘© And 


Tr) 


id hel 
at the end there is heaven, 
sure/, 

Louse CHANDLER Mou.ron. 





IN PARADISE. 


\ 7 ES, in Paradise. An earthly one, it 
flaws and 
drawbacks inseparable from earthly con- 


is true, with sundry 


litions since the Fall, but, all possible de- 
oreciation suffered, still a most respect- 
uble and satisfactory paradise. 

Paradise was, and [ suppose is, to be 
found in Vermont; very near the boun- 
dary line separating Vermont from Cana- 
da, and only just below the stars. 

It was diseovered—-well, not to be too 
exact—within ten years, by a woman 
wholly unsolicitous of fame, happy in that 
the gods have revealed a land of delights 
unto her, and only heedful that clear 
knowledge thereof be withheld from 
worldlings vile. 

It used to be said, and truly said, 
Americans were not a holiday-making 
people; but how we are changing all 
that! 

Once the year held but three sacred 
days upon which labor ceased and feast 
was made: Fast Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Fourth of July. 
Christmas and New Year’s; in the cities 


‘l'o these have been added 


the 22d of February is very generally ob- 
served; Good Friday seems likely to be- 
come a dies non, and Whit-Monday is 
such wherever in the Middle and Western 
States the German element is largely rep- 
resented in the population. 

But beside these brief, enforced pauses, 
Americans are acquiring a keen relish for 
a summer holiday, longer or shorter, of 
their own choosing. 
fur the country; the 
maidens for the variously-composed senti- 


The children pine 

young men and 
mental moonshine that falleth not on city 
walls. Materfamilias little 
rest from daily skirmishes with an insub- 


sighs for a 


ordinate below-stairs. Perhaps paterfam- 
ilias was born by the sea and hankers 


after salt water, or maybe in some topsy- 


turvy snuggery of his own he cherishes 
fondly a rod or gun reminiscent of 
gloriously-painted marshes, lonely lakes, 
mountain wildernesses, camp-fires, and 
beds of juniper boughs, guides’ stories, 
smudges that kept musquitoes at bay. 
His clerks and accountants stipulate for 
their fortnight or month at midsummer, 


and his porters and warehousemen reckon 


confidently upon getting two or three 
times during the season a day’s run to the 
seaside, 

So great now is the ‘‘heated term”’ 
exodus from cities and the larger towns, 
that the whole country is becoming grad- 
ually overrun. dis- 
tant nooks 
spoiled with bustle, fashion, and extor- 


The quietest, most 
are invaded and presently 
tionate prices. 

Many of us can remember when that 
elysium of painter, sportsman, and bota- 
nist, the Adirondack region, was known 
only to a few artists. These travelled la- 
boriously thither summer after summer, 
camped out with guides or roughed it 
with lumbermen and infrequent farmers 
seattered the outskirts. Their life 
during this summer outing was certainly 


on 


not padded with eider-down, but it was a 
miracle of cheapness. ‘These artists came 
back with their studies and their ravings ; 


they painted pictures for the spring ex- 


hibitions ; and presently the curious were 
poring over atlas and gazetteer, con- 
sulting equally ignorant friends, puzzling, 
longing, hesitating, till, goaded on hy 
fresh pictures and vague rumors, a year 
sooner or a year later, a desperate venture 
was made to discover in proper person 
this wondrous country. 

Now the access is a little less difficult, 
and here and there accommodations of a 
sort may be found for the flood of travel- 
lers and sojourners; but one has still tu 
endure great discomforts and privations, 
and to pay enormously by comparison 
with old prices and for value rendered. 

So when to some tired people who dwelt 
where the summers are of molten brass, 
and who planned a holiday together in 
some idyllic spot far, far to the north- 
ward, there came from its discoverer word 
of Paradise, and they taking 
‘**leading ’’ began instantly to set them- 


selves and their houses in readiness for de- 


it as a 


parture, there were not wanting many ra- 
vens who creaked that it was alla delusion; 
that quiet, freedom, rural simplicity, and 
unsophisticated people were no longer tu 
be found ; that the whole rustie popula- 
tion had beeome ravenous for gain; and 


that it was better to go tu a huge caravan- 
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sary in some popular summer resort; 
where at least gayety awaited one, and 
the ordinary amenities and decencies of 
life prevailed, and where one counted on 
fleeced, than to 
expose one’s self in some Arcadian hamlet 
tu possible dulness, to certain heirloom 
feather beds, rye and dandelion coffee, a 
dearth of fruits and vegetables, a pioneer 
belief in the universality of uses to which 
sait pork may be applied, and stupendous 
hills made up of exasperatingly minute 
items. 

But we had too much faith in our para- 
isiac wise woman, and were besides too 


nothing else than being 


hungry for cool deep woods, miles of soli- 
tary hill-pastures, ferny 
ledges, rushing water, and a great sweep 
of sky over all, to be aught other than ob- 


rocky glens, 


stinate. So the lengthening shadows of a 
July day not long thereafter found our 
small party standing onthe tiny platform 
of a little railway station up among the 
mountains of Vermont, waiting for the 
stage-coach which was to carry us the last 
eight miles of our way, straight cloud- 
ward, and deposit us at last in Paradise. 
We had journeyed several hundred miles 
by rail, coach, and steamer, among some 
of the loveliest scenery east of the Rocky 
Mountains, choosing our route, zigzagging 
along leisurely; and our nature-famine 
being thus a little appeased, it was not 
quite wonderful that, shot out and left by 
the train amidst the barrels of coal oil and 
hogsheads of molasses that cumbered the 
platform of the rather poverty-stricken 
etation, with our ears filled with a vulgar 
jarring and jangling of looms and spin- 
dies in great cotton mills we could see 
elose at hand, ouraching bones and travel- 
stiffened muscles should resent the pros- 
pect of the last long, upward jolting, and 
for the first time a little fear as to our com- 
pensation, a little distrust as to the possi- 
ble resources of our unseen Paradise, fall 
with a dew-like chill over the heart ofeach 
But we bravely kept any trouble 
out of faces and 


one. 
voices, and directly the 
sight of a huge pyramid of luggage issuing 
from a very miscellaneous-looking freight 
For it was our 
trunks from 

treasures of clean clothing we had 


room restored our cheer. 
own pyramid, the whose 

heen 
divorced during the whole journey, pur- 
veying for our raiment needs meanwhile 
out of hand-ba gs—a fashion of living that 


mikes one think rather wistfully of the 
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broad range of utilities to which the Jap- 
anese have learned to adapt their paper 
manulacture. But this sending all other 
than hand-luggage per express is certain- 
ly an immense convenience, particularly to 
ladies. travelling unattended. It is, no 
doubt, a little expensive, but where the 
route is one of many breaks and conse- 
quent porterages, the difference in cost is 
not great, and it is, in any case, a luxury 
well worth paying for. 

Perhaps it is best said here that the 
we ‘on pleasure bent’’ were all of the 
feminine gender. We Our 
eldest, the gravest, really solid element of 


were four. 
our party, was an amateur artist ; oddly 
enough, her bent considered, a Quaker 
with strong leanings toward evangelical- 
ism, and her benign, candid face, and 
regulation drab garments, lent to us, asa 
group, an air of decorum and ** responsi- 
bility ’’ that might without her have been 
lacking. For the rest young 
enough to possess an objectionable amount 


were still 


of friskiness, and all born Arabs 
teacher, one a spoiler of paper and ink ; 
the last, youngest, prettiest, of no oceupa- 


one a 


tion in particular, fate having seen to it 
that she was born with the comfortable 
silver spoon in her mouth. 

From the station itself we began what 
seemed an almost perpendicular climb, 
but every step after we had left the little 
village vibrating beneath us to its clang- 
delight. 
The road was smooth and hard, of Nature's 


ing factories was a rest and a 


own macadamizing. Ferns, orchids, for- 


get-me-nots, ground-pine, and clumps of 
mountain-raspberry, then covered with 
showy rose-purple flowers, edged it, with 
here and there patches of wild strawhber- 
ries filling the whole air with fragrance. 
Clear brooks crossed it to join the moun- 
tain torrent that tumbled noisi! 
the 


y through 


ravines far below us, now on one 
hand, now on the other. Sometimes it 
was thickly earpeted with pine needles, 
the 


bushy tons far, far above us ; 


hlackly shadowed by close-woven 
a clear resi 

ous smell was in our nostrils, a glittering 
undergrowth of kalmia all about us ; and 
then it wound out upon jutting plateaus, 
or among phalanxes of straight, harmo- 
nious heeches, C mmpact moose maples rud- 
dy with clusters of winged seeds, or be- 
tween marshy meadows fringed with 
tremnuloug, shimmering birches and spirit- 
Th ,’ots along 


, > . 
slender tamarisks e only 
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our way were of man’s making, for now 
and then we passed a farm-house—square 
fraine boxes painted a glaring white, the 
flat surfaces unrejieved by any ledge, cop- 
ing, or eyebrow-like projection, the many 
with 


and multiform small windows set 


perfect independence as to spaces and 
lines. Ancient, staggering barns were tack- 
ed unwieldily on at the rear of the houses 

-probably for convenience of passage in 
the bitter winters. No trees spread their 
evs above these dwellings, no vines clung 
about them; no flowers made masses of 
color bere and there. Sometimes a little 
space was primly enclosed and yclept the 
* front yard.”’ Melancholy spots to behold 
were these; the never-cut grass growing 
tussocky and rank, while a cluster or two 
of tiger lilies, some forlorn lilacs, a scrag- 


yf 
gly 


cinnamon rose bush spreading itself 
thornily about, and a few cherry trees 
fighting with some disease that covered 
them with great black, nasty excrescences, 
were the only other occupants of this ter- 
to the 
But very commonly the house was seated 
just at the edge of the road, the wood- 
stack bristled in front of it over the way, 


ritory consecrated ornamental. 


an blue dye tub stood beside 


the door, and hanks of recently-dyed yarn 
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festooned the close-by rail fences, whose 
posts nearest the house were capped with 
milk-pans and pails. 

Homes like these, with granite ledges 
in every direction, and slate cropping up 
all about; with forests filled with beauti- 
fal evergreens—hemlocks, pines, spruces, 
and haeckmatacks—and the 
wooded swamps fairly overrun and laced 


firs, cedars, 


together with clematis and Virginia creep- 
er, and everywhere a wealth of shrubbery 
—dogwoods, shad-bush, spice-bush, su- 
mach, laurels, and azalias! 

It was quite dark when the end of our 
pilgrimage was reached—a hamlet of per- 
haps forty houses, clinging high up upon 
n hillside, seeming as if they must hold on 
xs the flies mount the pane. 

*“Oh! is that our place 
asked and 
building larger than its neighbors de- 


9.9 


? Or that? 
we again figain, as some 
tached itself and became dimly visible, 
for we knew that the farm-house which 
was to receive us was a very big one; but 
** Not yet,’’ and ‘* Not yet,’’ was the an- 
swer, till we turned sharply up from the 
village street, and after another supreme 


mount of perhaps five minutes, a wheez- 
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ing gate admitted us within a grassy lane, 
a great gray house loomed before us with 
light streaming from out the huspitably 
wide-open portal, and we were really 
** there.”’ 

Next morning showed us our quarters 
and introduced us to Paradise. 

Our domicile was an aged, weather- 
beaten, ramshackle place enough —a 
great, unpainted frame house, the nails 
and weather-boarding starting all over it, 
the windows clattering noisily when the 
wind gave them cause, the floors sagging 
and pitching in such extraordinary ways 
that one felt a little seasick watching 
their lines, and no bureau or table could 
stand true or firm without a deal of care- 
ful wedging. 
was of the simplest description. 


The furniture in our rooms 
In our 
drives afterwards we found in a valley the 
factory» where the bedsteads, etc., 
turned out, and very rustic and pretty they 
are before falling under 
brush; but that instrument transforms 
them into specimens of walnut, cherry, 


are 


the painter’s 


rosewood, and mahogany, astounding in- 
deed to the unaccustomed beholder. 

The bureau in the writer’s room was so 
fantastically colored and striped that we 
greeted its vision with a simultaneous 
outburst of laughter, dubbed it ‘* the ze- 
bra,’’ and so thenceforward affectionately 
called it. We found the heirloom feather 
beds, and long-descended feathers they 
must surely have been; but we had the 
paillasses installed above them, and after 
whole days out on the mountains could 
sleep soundly enough on what Margery 
Daw had to lie upon after her evil days 
had come upon her. ; 

Our landlady was’a spinster of fifty or 
thereabouts—a tall, large-boned, gaunt 
woman of somewhat majestic carriage— 
with a strong face, thin lips, eold blue 
rv, yellow eyebrows, anda thin 





eyes, shag 
crop of curls, matching: the eye brows in 
tint and untamableness. 


She was quite alone in the world, and 


had heen for the greater part of her life 
the drawing teacher at the village acade- 
mies. Her farmer and factotum lived 


with his family in an L stretching out to- 
ward the barn, and Miss Burroughs, and 
her young Scotch servant would have had 
but a solitary life of it upon their eyrie 
had she not thought it well to fill her 
great empty house with city boarders 
during the summer, and with academy 
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students during the other seasons of the 
year. 

But nothing within the house mattered 
very seriously when once we had caught a 
glimpse of what without lay all above and 
At first it was all mountains 
But 
svon we learned to see the distant peaks 
of the White and Franconia ranges, and 
could plainly discern snow in the ravines 
of the nearer Green Mountains; for the 
rest, it was but a tumbling ocean whuse 


around us. 
and sky—there were no features, 


billows were hills, hills, hills, and we were 
atoms on one of the higher crests. East, 
svuth, west, the eyes swept grandly for 
miles ; north, the hill topped with a sugar- 
maple wood stretched above and sheltered 
us. Climbing this hilla little way further, 
the lovely mountain tarns came into view 
—four or five, and from a higher hill we 
afterward visited, we could see nine of 
the cup-like ponds. Some of the hills 
were but masses of granite cliffs ; others 
thickly clothed with forests of evergreen 
and deciduous trees ; while yet others had 
all their swelling rounds covered with 
bearded grain whitening or blackening as 
wind swept and sun glanced upon it. 
the little lakes, 
golden-brown pools in the open meadows ; 
noisy that yarn, turned 
lathes, sawed boards, and ground corn; 


And water everywhere : 


streams spun 


and a net-work of brook tributaries, whose 
meanderings we could easily follow in 
deeper green, in dark alders and silvery, 
dipping willows, through valleys white 
with ox-eve daises, A world of sweets, 
too, for the buckwheat fields were just in 
flashing and 


bloom, and scythes were 


mowers trundling in the thick mats of 
red clover and tall, nodding herd’s-grass, 
All this, and solitary roads mounting 


and dropping beyond vision, pathways to 


beatific regions we had weeks to explore, 
a vast dome of brilliant blue above us, an 
atmosphere saturated with sunshine and 
exhilarating as champagne—this was 
Paradise, true as true; and that the forty 
houses more or less in the winding village 
street were not, in the mass, so designa- 
ted, that our letters bore a less celestial 
P. O. address, and that all maps are igno- 
rant and may not be 
uninstructed seekers to the elysium unto 


relied upon to bring 
which we attained, after all, only proves 


either that there is or is not much ina 


hame, 
Sweeping the landscape with enchanted 
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eyes that first morning, it is to be feared 
we were too fresh from piles of brick and 
marble and thronged streets to reckon 
the little village for*much in ovr estimate 
of capacities and likelihoods; yet what a 
mine of character, kindliness, and fun it 
proved to us ! 

No industry had drawn the inhabitants 
thither. There had been placed upon 
this hilla funded academy for the childreu 
of farmers within a thirty-mile radius ; it 
soon achieved an excellent repute, and to 
supply its need, and to educate their own 
children, afew people had clustered about 
it. But there is not much youthful life 
in the village now; the young men go to 
West to be 


ministers— 


the seaboard cities and out 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, 
anything but the girls 
married and gone, or they are 


farmers ; have 
telegraph 
operators, newspaper corresp mdents, ar- 
tists, teachers—always workers, and for 
the 
through the length and 

The teachers usually spend the 


brain-workers—scattered 
breadth of the 


most part 
States. 
long summer vacation in the old home- 
steads ; we met many of them, and nice, 
bright, cheery girls they were, as people 
with something worth the doing are not 
unapt to be. Getting their rest in the 
delicious quiet, soothing nerves, storing 
away the whole summer's essence for the 
remaining they yet 
bring a great wave of life and the busy 
world the stand-still 
W hen they have quitted them again, these 


work-a-day year, 


into else homes. 
daughters are yet not gone, for here are 


yictures they have hung upon the walls, 
ao I 


the music they sang, pretty knickknack- 
ery dropped here and there, books they 
brought and read, the topics they talked 
over, the stories of their own and others’ 
lives—stories continued, like tales in the 
in the weekly letters. It is 
how 


magazines, 


wonderful much meaning, flavor, 
distilled out of these ma- 


winter's )broodings- 


wisdom, can be 
the 
** snowed-up *’ days, 


terials in the 
the long evenings, 
so that one shall be startled often at the 
keen directness of judgment, the ripe ex- 
perience, the proad sympathies, that seem 


an impossible outcome of these isolated, 
| 





hemmed-in lives. 

There were two stores in the village, 
had a 
farming implements to millinery. 

We used to watch the dealings with 


the outlying customers of these shops. 
. > 


whose wares wide range—from 
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Evidently the women had not begun to 
think of their rights; for while the farm- 
ers received payment in money for what- 
ever they brought in, and strapped up the 
unbroken sums in unctuous, plethoric 
pocket-books, their wives were only ac- 
corded a barter, and exchanged their but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, yarn, knitted stockings, 
feathers, rags, ete., for household uten- 
sils, for raiment for the whole family, for 
farming tools, and the short list of grocer- 
ies—flour, tea, and dried codfish, 

Bat the feature among the shops was a 
little one where we early found our way 
with a misbehaving watch. Its occupant 
and owner was a watchmaker, a dentist ; 
he cut hair, framed pictures, sold can- 
dies, kept a circulating library of excel- 
lently-chosen books; he could repair all 
sorts of accidents happening to one’s vari- 
ous artistic properties ; le was an enthu- 
siast in practical tloriculture and horticul- 
ture, worked a sinall farm, Was a deacon 
in one of the two village chareles, and 
Was moreover an exceedingly agreeable, 
well-informed man, as we found out long 
him socially at quite one 
he whole 


hefore we met 
of the 
country-side. The house was that of an 
old State—a family 


distinguished for intellectuai ability and 


grandest houses in t 


ex-governor of the 
achievement, and of traditionary refine- 
ment. The home was a beautiful one, 
the ex-guvernor a man possessed of con- 
siderable wealth; but of the four daugh- 
ters three chose to be constantly absent 
teaching at the South, each one, however, 
taking her yearly turn as the stay-at- 
home comfort of the parents and acting 
They were all at 
home for their holiday when we were in 


mistress of the house. 
Paradise, and we thought it would be 
hard to find a more attractive group of 
sisters, 

One of those just returned would teach 
no more. She was to stay at home dur- 
ing the winter to prepare for her marriage 
the next summer, This set the youngest 
daughter free for her first going forth, 
and the slender, dark-eved, gay creature 
was wild with excitement at her prospect 
of work, and the plunge into what seemed 
another existence to her out of the silence 
of the hills, 

Our indifference to the little cluster of 
dwellings did not last long. People nod- 
ded and spoke in a friendly way as we 
went and came; solemn little deputations 
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of ladies called upon us; we were invited 
out to tea, to evening parties and picnics 
here and there; the artist and botanist of 
the party had all manner of aid and com- 
fort rendered, sometimes from the most 
unexpected quarters; a pew was provided 
for us in the Congregational church, and 
tendered in the most earnest way. We 
felt really as if our celestial nei, hbors 
heartily adopted us, and no carelessness 
could be proof against the warm feeling 
we encountered. We responded wiih 
such hearty good-will, and were so easily 
interested, that we heard now and then we 
were liked for our own sakes, though we 
rather fancied they looked 


upon us as a species of amiable lunatics, 


reasonably 


we were so incessantly wandering over the 
country, we raved so of its perfections, and 
were such collectors of utterly unprofita- 
ble trash in the way of grasses, mosses, 
lichens, ferns, fungi, and flowers. 

Our life was spent as nearly as possible 
in the open air. 
Jy too great for comfortable pedestrianisin. 


The distances were most- 


So we supplemented ourselves with one 
tolerable hackney and another 
young horse attached to a rattling old red 
We dressed the 


strong 


wagon. ourselyes in 


morning in our woods’ suit, and so soon as 


breakfast was over found our means of 
locomotion at the door and were ready to 
Mrs. Turvey- 


the 


embark upon our travels. 
drop commonly had the charger ; 
wagon was stored with the younger trio 
and multifarious equipments—-ketching 
implements, and an umbrella as unwieldy 
as Robinson Crusoe’s, botanical cases, 
newspaper books in which to press ferns, 
stout knives, overshoes for wading, and 
baskets to receive strawber- 
blackberries —AS 
the time went. ! Up hill 
and down dale and round the mountains! 


bireh-bark 
ries, raspberries, and 
Then, au large 


Nobody to interfere, nobody to be shock- 
We stopped for the artist, and while 
worked fruit to gather, 
footpaths and ravines to explore, some- 
times a book to read. The last 1 
though, for we never tired of 
This was to 
fence and give sonorous sheep calls. They 
the 
mountains, and thenin the great pastures 


as faras eye could reach, we could see dingy 


ed, 
she there was 
t often, 
another 
the 


amusement. mount 


were echoed and reéchoed 


among 


dots suddenly start into life and madly 
race along the narrow paths. From all 


quarters they came, their numbers gath- 
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increasing, till in a 
quarter hour we had a monstrous woolly 
crowd tumbling and baa ing below where 
we delightedly perched. 

Or'we all dismounted to rob hoary old 
birches of great sheets of bark—these 
sheets separating perfectly into lamin 
as thin as silken paper. These work up 
into all manner of fanciful pretty things, 


ering, their speed 


while the undivided bark may be em)roid- 
ered with colored straws, quills, beads, 
made into baskets, boxes, mats, napkin- 
rings, and soon. Nothing could well be 
beautiful than one of the 
northern forests, chiefly of spiny-topped 


more dense 
evergreens, where ‘* pale Linnaa hangs 
its twin-born heads.’’ The ground is lit- 
erally matted with lovely things—with 
masses Of bunch-derry or dwarf cornel— 
one stem, a whorl of leaves on which 
rests a plump cluster of bright coral ber- 
ries; with ferns on ferns, from sturdy 
palm branch ones, knee, almost waist- 
deep, to the tiniest maiden-hair, and an 
exquisite species that should he called the 
phantom fern, so ethereal is it, yet wav- 
ing in ranks and ranks of long 


bons ; with leafy moss from 


narrow, 
Jace-like rib 
brown through gold to green, elastic 
and cushion deep, set with oxalis, pipsis- 
sewa, and overrun with that prettiest of 
vines, the partridge-berry ; with patches 
of lush-growing leaves like those of lilies 
of the valley in form and manner of growth, 
but flashierend of a dark cold green,’each 
buneh surmounted by a tall spike of oval 
berries of a wicked, poisonous blue ; pale 
orchids here and there ; and over a music- 
ally loitering stream, crossed and recross- 
ed by fallen hemlocks, each furnishing in 
its death life to a miraculous world of 
fairy vegetation, white sprays of virgin’s- 
bower clematis spin graceful arches, 
hang swaying to the water’s edge, or 
cling together in masses lighting up the 
green blackness of the wood. 

Sometimes we drove to a solitary, de- 
serted house on the edge of a little lake, 
whose shores were abrupt mountain-sides, 
leaf-clad from the lake’s pebble-rim. Here, 
fastening our horses to the time-stained 
and warped palings, and leaving them to 


be iinpressed by whatever ghostly influ- 


ences still lurked about the worn door- 
ways, the cold hearths, behind the board- 
ed-up windows, we betook ourselves to 
” with a 


the tiring-room of some ‘‘ oread 


naiad’s heart,’ and were presently splash- 
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ood 


ing in the ice-cold waters of the lake. 
The felicity of this bath was something 
disturbed by its necessary brevity, by un- 
canny rumors of the bottomless condition 
of our bath-tub, and by the having to 
drive home with a pile of wet raiment in 
our by no means roomy velicle—said rai- 
ment’s surplus water perversely meander- 
ing over our feet and general freight, in- 
stead of taking a direct course to the con- 
the floor, 
through which it ultimately discharged 
itself; but we easily skipped over the 


spicuous holes in wagon's 


drawbacks, remembering how diffieult were 
copious ablutions at Miss Burroughs’s, 
where water was doled out to us in quan- 
tities that revealed the hydrophobic esteem 
in whieh bathing was held. 

Other days we took lunclieon with us 
and drove to some more distant mountain, 
taking along a small boy-charioteer, who 
would leave us at the highest point where 
a wagon could well be driven and return 
home with the horses, coming for us again 
late in the afternoon. 

And what days were these on the lonely 
hiils, where the whole day through we saw 
no creature save cows, sheep, and small 
forest folk; 


shine we could lie for hours on the moun- 


where in the brilliant sun- 
tain turf full of tiny flowers and mosses, 


or reddened and fragrant with straw- 
berries, a gloriously-checkered view for 
miles beneath us, an air in our lungs that 
was heaven's own balsam, no sound to be 
heard save a gentle stirring of the pines,a 
droning of bees, the ery of the grasshop- 
pers jumping distractedly about us, or the 
wondering, expostulatory bleat of some 
straying calf, encouraged by our quies- 
cence to come up and sniff at the reeum- 
bent figures, If lifestirred too briskly with- 
in us for beatifie day-dreaming, there were 
ravines toexplore, ledges to clim), treach- 
erous bogs on W hich to seek the side-saddie 
plant, brooks in which to make crossing- 
places or build dams, fires to be lighted 
for the roasting of potatoes, eggs, ears of 
maize ; or we spent hours in making, from 
the bud-roughened branches of spruces 
and firs around us, with only the help of 
pincers, small pins, and fine copper wire, 
exceeding pretty flower-stands, photograph 
easels, and picture frames. 

The strong, 
us about in the rattlebang wagon seemed 


intelligent horse that drew 


really an equine ** affinity."’ No stoppages 


were too numerous, ho delays too pro- 
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longed, and he seemed to enjoy the fun as 
much as we did. Somebody gave him an 
occasional mout!iful of clover, or he helped 
himself to twigs of moose-maple, or 
watched us. If we selfishly left him where 
the flies were too many fur endurance, he 
sometimes started on; but at a ery of 
‘Whoa! from field or wood, 
Charley whoa-ed ; or he would come on at 


Charley,”’ 


a call if we reappeared in the road some 
distance in advance of him, When some- 
times a pressure of farm work took him 
from us, and we drove instead a fat, an- 
cient, barrel-like mare, we missed him as 
if he had been human, though the mare 
was fine diversion, too. She evidently he- 
lieved us ** gone out of our minds,’’ would 
look impatiently round at the one whose 
turn it was to remain in the wagon on 
duty, for we dared not leave her mistress 
of the situation, shake herself indignant- 
ly, and now and again heave a tremendous 
sigh, that became fairly elephantine in 
vulume if the tarry were at all prolonged. 

We were not the only boarders at Miss 
Burroughs’s. There were besides a family 
from New York—the mother, four daugh- 
ters, and a seamstress, They observed the 
proprieties, and made grand toilets. 

The daughters were not yet released 
from a fashionable school in New York, 


where pupils rustled about in long trains 
of silk and velvet, and had their hair 
dressed by a professional artist each morn- 
The mother had brought up great 
trunks full of unmade gowns, and in their 


ing. 


rooms she and her daughters sat with their 
seamstress all the lovely mornings, sewing 
industriously upon winter stuffs and gay, 
fluffy party gear. Once or twice a week 
they drove fur an hour or so about the 
lovely country in toilets quite correct for 
the Park or Harlem Road. They 
never stopped, never dismounted, never 


the 


came back with any untidy forest litter ; 
they had never seen any wonderful thing. 
Occasionally they played a subdued little 
game at croquet, or sallied out in magnifi- 
cence for a formal eall. 

What they thought of us in our strong 
boots, flannels, artistié business or idle- 
ness, of our daily returns from long ex- 
cursions with torn or splashed costume, 
tumbled hair, noisy jubilance, and speci- 
had 
grown, it would be hard to tell, though 
interested 


mens of everything that grew or 


they looked on in a friendly, 
way, as if they would like to understand 
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how human beings cou/d be so variously 
made. 

In virtue 
drawing-teacher, Miss Burroughs 
needful to patronize our artist, and to be 


been a 
felt it 


of her having once 


generally sympathetic with our nature- 
outbreaks. But then she patronized ev- 
erything and every one, and would preside 
stately at her table, her serenity not at 
all discomposed when one fastidious per- 
son gravely spread her napkin over as 
much of the soiled table-cloth nearest her 
as it would cover, that she might eat un- 
dismayed by the sight of cinder-marks, 
coffee and fruit stains, and egg-smears ; 
when fished 
drowned flies out of the maple syrup cup ; 


another as gravely many 
when the young Scotch servant plunged 
her hand into some one’s drinking-glass in 
quest of an objectionable foreign body, or 
brought in the plates of pudding with the 
sauce floating around a very unpleasant 
thumb planted firmly well into the plate ; 
and when once a tart came in with a small 
circular portion cut from its centre, Miss 
Burroughs smoothly ‘*‘ hoped we would 
excuse the looks of the tart, but really she 
had been obliged to have a piece cut out 
because the kitten had been discovered sit- 
ting upright, in a matter-of-course way, 
in the very middle of the tart !’’ Happily 
we were none of us given to pastry, and 
I think we were rather amazed that Kitty 
hadn’t been scraped off, and the tart sent 
in untouched ! 

The house, the barns, and farm buildings 
were in avery dilapidated condition. Miss 
Burroughs, adverting to this in our first 
days, assured us she had been obliged to 
neglect them because her entire energies 
had been expended upon the care of some 
First 
had been one; no sooner had she gone 
than a second fell paralyzed upon her 
hands, and presently a third cripple was 
added to her burden. And they had lived 
and lived; it was wonderful 
could linger in such racked old bodies: 
they had lasted full twenty years longer 
than one ever could have dreamed of their 


old people for many years. there 


how life 


doing, and of course it put her behind- 
Land with everything! 
in this strain, we imagined at 


Hearing her talk 
first that 
she had cared for some one out of charity, 
or had farmed some of the town’s poor; 
but we were not long in discovering that 
these old people who would persist in liv- 


ing despite all reasonable expectations, the 
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old people who had put her behindhand 
with everything, were her mother, her fa- 
ther and an aunt! Though we found her 
most kind-hearted, and were afterwards 
told by others how faithful and unwearied 
had been her care of the invalids, yet 
whenever these excuses were put forth, as 
they were invariably for any shortcoming, 
the manner of them was too much for any 
ordinary self-restraint, and we had quickly 
to get ourselves and our smothered mirth 
out of the presence. 

Our small troubles about the cleanliness 
of our food we bore lightly; there were 
bushels of berries for the gathering on 
road and mountain-side, and plenty of 
cheese, biscuits, and maple sugar at the 
but to be ourselves in 
cleanly garments became a serious diffi- 
culty. There were very few families so 
poor that the women felt it needful to 
add to their household labor such other 
work as would bring them money for the 
doing, and these few were so poor that 
they had never known how to do anything 
decently, and we could not possibly wear 


country stores ; 


the ill-looking, ill-smelling clothing they 
returned to us. And everybody else was 
** too good to take in washin’.”’ 

But at last Miss Burroughs triumphant- 
ly assured us our perplexities in that way 
were over. She had found some one who 
had consented, as a great favor to us, to un- 
dertake the weekly rehabilitation of our 
apparel. But it wasa great favor, Miss B. 
assured us, and she supposed it wouldn't 
have been granted anyhow (not that she 
had dared to ask it in so many words; 
she had only related our troubles and in- 
quired if the woman could think of any 
one who would help us out of them, and 
she had stopped a minute and then said: 
* Why, as John ain’t to home 1 s‘pose I 
might do it),’’ only Mrs. O. was a stir- 
ring kind of woman, who had no children 
to take up her time and not much house- 
work to busy her, for her husband was a 
carpenter, away working at his trade in 
other towns much of the year ; and as they 
had not Jong before bought a nice farm on 
which the mortgage wasn't quite paid up, 
she, Miss B., concluded that most likely 
Mrs. O. thought she might help along a 
little as well as not. 

And here we could not help remembher- 
ing a friend’s relation of an experience 
similar to our own. She had gone toa 
little village on one of the great lakes in 
search of an utter quiet and dronishness 
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that should not fail to bring daca the 
slumbers that had deserted her for months. 
until she was little more than an hyster- 
And in the little 
lake village there-was the same scarcity 


ical bundle of nerves. 


of women who would wash, or needed to 
wash, for hire. When had 
grown almost hopeless of help in her ne- 


our fiiend 
cessity, it Was announced that some wom- 
an had called at the house and desired to 
speak with her. 
the parlor and found some one ina very 


She had gone down to 


smart toilet awaiting her comfortably in 
an easy chair. * | called to see about your 
washin’,”’ 
friend. 
that you was mightily bothered about get- 
tin’ it done. Now I don’t aim to take in 
washin’ asa rule; there ain't no need ont, 


explained the woman to our 
‘“*T heard from one and another 


and he’s very set against it, and he’s as 
good a provider as ever a woman need to 
have; but then you see I kinder like to 
slick up with a little furniture, or buy 
something to wear that his folks would 
think rather extravagant if they thought 
he had to pay for it, so | take washin’ now 
and then from some of the summer board- 
ers. I engaged a month ago to wash for 


a lady and gentleman stayin’ at the hotel 
. PS . ’ 


but, good Lord! him an’ her—four 
pieces! Hardly worth gettin’ my water 


hot for that! ”’ 

Our friend was relieved of one difficulty, 
but she declared that tongue could never 
tell the night of misery she had over those 
‘* four pieces’’ for ‘* himan’ her!’’ All 
the long hours she tossed and tumbled, 
trying to make an equitable division of 
clean garments between ** him an’ her.’’ 


She allotted them equally, but that 
wouldn’t do; she gave the man one arti- 
cle and the remainder to the wife—still 
hopeless ; she took them all away from 


‘* him ’’ and clothed ** her ”’ prodigally in 
the ‘* four pieces ;”’ 
in the world was the man to do? 


better, but still what 
And SO 
the endless problem over again. 

Mrs. O. bestirred 
for us, kept us in linen sweet as new- 


** Stirring ”’ herself 
mown hay, though with all the frills ironed 
flat, and every plait ingeniously turned 
We did not see her, 


the fetching, carrying, and messages being 


the impossible way. 


intrusted to a small deputy, to save Mrs. 
0.’s pride, we supposed ; but we believed 
in her unseen, and felicitated ourselves on 
the unpaid mortgage that disposed her to 
condescend to our aid. 

It happened not long after our happy 
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adjustment that a gathering of young and 
old pe pple took place at Miss Burroughs’s. 

Paradise had a ‘* Mite Society,’ in 
which all the town was enrolled. The 
members met sociably one evening in every 
fortnight at the houses of members in ro- 
tation. At each meeting every member 
and visitor paid a small fee; and the sum 
thus collected was spent in beautifying 
the town—planting shade trees, putting 
up drinking fountains, decorating public 
grounds, etc. ‘The Paradise cemetery had 
just been put in very edifying order out 
of this fund. At these gatherings they 
had musie, wax-work exhibi- 
tions with living figures, charades, intel- 
lectual games; or they talked and worked 
The material 


readings, 


for some benevolent object. 
entertainment was of the simplest charac- 
ter—only some cakes and tea, chocolate, 
coffee, or lemonade handed about. 

On this evening at Miss Burroughs’s 
the company had been some time assembled 
when one of our party who is never any- 
where in season entered the drawing-room. 
Speaking to this one and that one, she 
caught sight of Mrs. Turveydrop in a sin- 
gular state of agitation on the sofa, and 
making signals to the late-comer to join 
her. Mrs. Turveydrop’s usually calm eyes 
were brilliant with some suppressed emo- 
tion: her wonted fair, pale face a peony- 
red above the silvery Quaker gown; her 
neck glowing, too, beneath its shrouding 
laces. She rose hastily as her surprised 
friend came near, and drew her out of the 
room upon the dark porch. ‘Oh, F——! ” 
she exclaimed then, ‘* did thee notice the 
person who sat near me on the sofa? that 
sallow, black-eyed woman in a yellow- 
brown dress?’’ ‘* No; who was it? Any 
one we’ve seen? Or some one just intro- 
duced to you?” * Neither; butas she sat 
there forlornly alone I thought it would 
he proper for me, as one of the household, 
to sit down and speak with her. I began 
about the Mite Society; told her it was 
new to me, and seemed an admirable 
That we had nothing like it with 
town together, 


thing. 
us to draw a whol give 
them a common interest and work, and 
bring about general friendly relations be- 
tween the people. That I had heard quite 
grand things of their doings in some of 
the larger New England villages. That the 
the simple fashion of it all seemed to me 
inost praiseworthy in these reckless, ex- 
trayagant times; did she notagree wiih me? 
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** She had sat like a wooden woman, her 
melancholy black eyes fixed upon me with 
a tortured look of strained attention, but 
nota gleam of comprehension darting into 
them; answered when I paused, ‘ Yes,’ 
as if it might quite as well have been no ; 


was silent a minute, and seeing then that 
I had no more puzzling things to say 
brightened up, leaned eagerly toward me 


and demanded : 

“** Was your clothes washed to suit?’ 

**¢VYou don’t mean ‘Yes, but I 
do mean.’ That was our new laundress— 
the ‘stirring’ Mrs. QO.! I jumped as i* 
she had struck me. ‘O thee silly wom 
an!’ I thought, ‘why couldn’t thee have 
held thy tongue?’ ”’ 

They bade us toa real party befure we 
left Paradise, a ‘‘ stand-up ”’ party, with 
a grand supper handsomely set forth. 

Here we did not met our laundress, 
but we did meet almost every one else, not 
forgetting our florist-farmer-harber-den- 
tist-watchmaker-and-general-odd-job dea- 
con ; and the daughter of one of the store- 
keepers wore quite the finest toilet of the 
evening. She was the only one who wore 
gloves, for we poor cits had slipped ours 
off directly we saw that every one else 
was barehanded. She perseveringly kept 
hers on, however, to give people to un- 
that she knew what was the 
correct thing elsewhere. 


derstand 


There was no dancing; one w 
have dared name such a thing among those 
sturdy Presbyterians. <A little music, some 
games for the youngest portion of the 
company, talking for the rest. ‘T! 
bent, knobby brown farmers talked crops, 
roads, polities, and what they had 
the ** Tribune ’’; 
dairy or religious matters, gave news of 


e lank, 


read in 


their wives (liscussed 


the boys in college, secretly compared 


daughters, or observed the summer board- 
One old lady had discovered the se- 
** You may de- 
pend on’t,’’ we heard her say to her neig! 
bor, *‘ it’s the Seriptur’ principle. . Not 
in’ else aint much worth while. My dar- 


ter says that in the big school where she 


ers. 


cret of good government. 


teaches they don’t have no punishments, 
no monitors, nor nothin’ of that sort. If 


any of the scholars are very trou)! 


or mischievous, the head-teacher 
into her room fora private talk, quotes 
Seriptur’ to’em, and the hardest ones give 
in. It’s the Scriptur’ that does it, and to 
my mind we shan’t never have no govera- 
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ment to prosper till the Scriptur’ principle 
is in it.” 

But the pleasantest things to watch 
were the meetings among the teachers. 
Ilere they came from Maine to Mississippi 
—the girls who not many years before sat 
on the same benches in the little Paradise 
Academy. We had dreaded that they 
would talk Greek, at the least—but they 
didn’t, that we heard. 

There seemed a total oblivion of ‘shop,’ 
save for one little bit that we caught: 
**Do you remember our chemistry class 
under Prof. P——? How enthusiastic 
we all were! But all these years since, 
when I’ve taught nothing but Latin and 
mathematics, I’ve wondered if I was never 
to make any practical use of the knowledge 
gained then. This the time 
came, for I applied for an excellent posi- 
tion in the N. High School, and though 
there was a crowd of candidates, the be- 
loved old chemistry turned the scale hap- 
pily in my favor.” 

Supper and all was over by midnight, 
the wagons clattering loudly over the 


, 


Suminer 


hills, and we, as we climbed the sharp 
pitch to Miss Burroughs’s with our gowns 
** kilted up to the knee,”’ like Lord Lind- 
say's lassie in the ballad, could only mourn 
over our four young hostesses, who would 
have with their own hands to reduce their 
house tu order again, and the tremendous 
mountain of supper dishes to wash. The 
hospitality that, where servants are not 
kept, opens its doors to a whole country- 
side, seems genuine indeed. 

The door was waiting open for us, the 
light streaming brightly out, the whole 


stay-at-home portion of the household 


soundly asleep; the silver was gleaming 
on the table in the dining-room, there 
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were valuables scattered about in the 
rooms above—yet no one troubled them- 
selves, or would have called the careless 
feeling of security venturesome. 

Not a window on the lower floor could 
be fastened ; only a slight wooden button 
was sometimes turned on the front door— 
but there was no use for bolts and bars. 
There were no tramps; there was not a 
grog shop in the whvule township, nor did 
we ever see or hear of sucha thing asa 
drunkard. 

There were two or three poor ‘ shift- 
less’? men in the town, but they were only 
lazy or *‘ onlucky ’’—not in the least ill- 
disposed. 

One might wander solitary for miles 
with never a thought of anxiety or fear. 

If there was, other than public opinion, 
any government that we could feel, it was 
that of the church, vested in the pastor. 
So great was his influence that it was said 
if two schoolboys were in the very heat of 
an angry tussle it was enough for some 
one to call out that he saw the top of old 
Dr. W.’s carriage appearing above the 
hil, for the combatants to fall instantly 
apart, and go each meekly about his busi- 


ness. 


But it was not for us to dally so long in 
Arcadia as we had hoped. All unexpect- 
edly there came a sudden, imperative 
summons to other scenes, and after a fly- 
ing round of P.P.C. calls at our best be- 
loved haunts, a tearful party in civilized 
habiliments was borne away from *‘ Loizy 
Burroughs’s,”’ rattled ruthlessly down to 
the little station, and all their delig 
of land, water, and sky became for then 
—Paradise Lost. 

E. pz M 





JAMES GORDON BENNETT'S SCINTILLATIONS. 


AMES GORDON BENNETT, in the 
e spring of 1835, threw out upon the 
sidewalks of New York a bundle of deto- 
nating fire-crackers, which he styled ‘* The 
Herald.’? Not the ‘* New York Herald,” 
but a herald in a general way, heralding a 
new era of such remarkable character that 
the town stood ‘agape in wonder, half- 
conscious that an unexpected revulsion 
had begun, and wholly uncertain as to 
the proper method of regarding the phe- 
nomenon, For 
absolutely phenomenal in every aspect. 


Bennett’s venture was 


It was an innovation upon the old-time 
easy-going methods of American journal- 
ism; it was a startling revelation of the 
presence of an iconoclast, who had 50 re- 
spect for customs, traditions, or preju- 
dices; it was a new Gospel, in short, for 
Society and the Church, and neither the 
Church nor Society knew in the least de- 
But Bennett 
In his prime, at the age of forty, 


gree what to do with it. 
knew. 
he had hit upon his true vocation, and 
the disappointments and disasters of his 
earlier years bad ripened him into a full 
and hearty flavor—a flavor as strange to 
the New Yorker of that day as the pungent 
juices of tropical fruit to the palate of 
the dweller among the snows of Lapland. 
lis shrewd Scottish sense, his indomi- 
table energy, his unconquerable spirit of 
enterprise, and his inextinguishable thirst 
for novelty, combined te point the way to 
Ile discerned 


the greatest want of his time, and he was 


notoriety and to fortune. 
Before his 
Ile deter- 
mined that they should be brough¢ forth. 


swift to supply that want. 


day newspapers did not exist, 


Before his day the world as represented 
in our public journals was lethargic, pre- 
He resolved that it 
should become wide-awake, sensible, rep- 
resentative of the popular sentiment, and 
progressive. 
end appeared feasible, 


tentious, pedantic, 


But one method to gain his 
and he adopted it 
hesitation, 
and that 


weighing all others, overriding all ques- 


without The method was a 


novelty ; consideration, out- 


tions of money, influence, or support, 
and spurring him constantly onward, im- 
pelled Lim to undertake his extraordinary 


lus« 


Siographers who have sketched the 


career of Mr. Bennett have often failed to 


strike the key-note of his unquestioned suc- 
cess as a journalist. It was not because 
he was a man of profound learning or of 
singular attractiveness of personal char- 
acter that he won his triumpiis, but rather 
that he was content to become the mouth- 
piece of the people among whom he dwelt. 
Appreciating the character of the citizeus 
of New York, and fureseeing the grandeur 
to which the city would attain in the 
course of a generation, he adapted him- 
self to the process of development which 
has made the American metropolis what 
it is. 
come weary of the inanities of the public 


The younger men of 1835 had be- 


journals, which excluded the news of the 
world and substituted therefor the dullest 
The city 


publie 


of political disquisitions, 
great 


utility were contemplated; a new life 


was 
expanding ; measures of 


was beginning ; uld things were passing 
away, and the new were beginning two 
struggle into existence. What wonder, 
tien, that Bennett and his ‘‘ Herald ”’ 

ed an early foothold, and a strong one? 
It could 
not have been otherwise and have lived. 


gain- 
True, the paper was impudent 


The secret of its first success lay in its in- 
cisiveness. It was incisive in everything 
—in its manner of presenting the current 
news, in its dealings with men and man- 
ners, in its warfare upon what Bennett 
contemptuously ealled ** the old-fashioned 
sixpenny papers,” and especially in its keen 
little paragraphs. These paragraphs were 
short, pointed, often witty, and they were 
read with delight by about one half of the 
population, and with horror by the other 
half; but it was impossible to resist thie 
We have call- 
they 


con- 


temptation to read them. 

ed them ‘* fire-crackers,’’? and so 
were—mischievous little explosives, 
veying a world of meaning, creating a 
prodigious clatter, and, as the country 
good things to get out of 
Here is one of t 
‘* Newspaper abuse made Mr. Van Bu- 
and 
newspaper abuse will make me the chief 


Well, he at so l 


lad observed, ** 
the way of.” vem 


ren chief magistrate of this republic, 


editor of this ¢ yuntry 
can't help it * 
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Another is of a personal character, in 
which Bennett, after throwing himself 
upon ** the heavenly compassion ’’ of his 
female readers for his persistence in the 
sin of celibacy, concludes thus: 

**Tam so much engaged in building up 
the * Herald’ and reforming the ave, that 
ectually [ have scarcely time to say * How 
do ye dv” oss 

In another paragraph he smites the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy: 

** As a Catholic, we call upon the Cath- 
lie bishop and ciergy of New York to 
come forth from the darkness, folly, and 


superstition of the tenth century. They 


live in the nineteenth. There can be no 
mistake about it; ‘hey will be convinced of 
this fact of they look into the almanac.”’ 
Learning from the pages of the ** Annu- 
nl Register ’’ that there were 1,492 rogues 
m the State prison in 1835, Bennett made 
ase of that bit of statistical information 
**Bat God only 


knows how many out of prison, preying 


oy adding this comment 


upon the community, in the shape of gam- 


blers, blacklegs, 


he same volume of the ** Rezis- 


speculators, and _ politi- 
cians.”’ ‘l 
ter’ also contained a return of the num- 
ber of paupers receiving State aid, and 
Bennett cited the figures with the re- 
mark ; 

** And double the number going there 
as fast as indolence and intemperance can 
carry them.” 

Consistent in his belief that the world 
was greatly given to lying, and that the 
cormorants of society were bent upon 
cheating the public, Mr. Bennett opened 
fire upon the ** speculators ’’? whenever he 
found an opportunity to hit or to hurt 
them. An amusing instance of his fire- 
cracker style occurs in one of the early 
numbers of the ** Herald.’’ A communi- 
cation in regard to the Morris Canal Bank 
to the ** Herald ” office, 


its receipt was acknowledged in a charac- 


having been sent 


teristic paragraph, as follows: 
** Here is, Wall 


street who has a private object in view— 


now, some fellow in 
the making of a few thousand dollars by 
-and he asks us to help him 
If we 

are 
We tell this patri rt, and every other 
patriot, that we have no sort of objection 


to publish his communications on being 


speculation- 
to do so at our expense, refuse, 


he threatens to say, *You bought 


up.’ 


paid for them, as for any other advertise- 
ments If * M. Q.’ will transmit $15 (for 
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the article will occupy thirty squares*), 
we shall publish them with as much fear- 
lessness as we do 
* Dancing Parties,’ ‘ Dr. Moffat’s Vegeta- 
ble Life Piils,’ or ‘ Dr. Brandreth’s Veg- 


* Loco-foco Matches,’ 


etable Universal Pills. 

But the best illustration of the charac- 
ter of Bennett’s mind is to found in his 
readers of the 
In a few but 


declares his inde- 


salutatory address to the 
** Herald’? (May, 1835). 
well-ch sen Words, he 


pendence of party and ayows his intention 
of making the *‘ilerald” a piquant sheet : 
“In déhuts of this kihd many talk of 
principle—political principle, party prin- 
‘ 


ciple—as a sort of stee 


-trap to catch the 
public. We mean to be perfectly under- 
stood on this point and therefore ope nly 
disclaim all steel-traps 
78 called, all party, all pe 
shall be good, 


all principle, as ut 
hiacs, Our only 
guide sound, practical 


common sense, applicable to the business 
and bosoms or men 


life. We sh: 


organ of 


raged in every-day 
support no party, be the 
no faction or coterie, and care 
nothing for any elect or any candidate, 
President We 
shall endeavor to record facts on every 
publie and proj 


from down to constable. 


er subject, stripped of 


verbiage and coloring, with comments, 


when suitable, just, independent, fearless, 


the * Herald’ 


expansion which many 


and goud-teuip red, If 


wants the mere 


journals POSsess, We shall try to make it 
up in industry, ro | iste, 
ty, point, pig a Vv, and 

At a later period, 


al career and re} 


brevity, varie- 
heapness.’” 
wing his editori- 


ul- 


revit 
ying to a personal 
tack, he writes: 

and in- 
defatigability, wit talent, for which 
to God Alhnig 


in this city can sty aught aya 


** Possessing personal industry 
1 some 
[ am thankful 


vale charucter. 1 can venture to say that 
the relations of life it 
The | 
was entirely directed to advance the inter- 
ests of Webb for nearly three ve . To 


me he is principally indebted for the sue- 


in all is Without a 


stain. venefit of this indefatigahility 


cess and establishment of his 7 L 


can prove it by documents in SSeS 


my p 


sion. Enjoying for many years a friendly 


correspondence with 


several f the m st 
* The 


than now. 


* Herald’s ” 
Very mat 


prices were lower then 
would be thank 


$15 for the 
** Her- 


persons 
ful for the privilege of payir a. 
of “ thirty squares 


ald ” of our day. 


in any issue of the 
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distinguished men in the country, among 
whom were Martin Van Buren, Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Nicholas Biddle, president of 
the United States Bank, my endeavors, 
during my connection with Webb, were to 
benetit his establishment as ‘far as in my 
power, without compromising honor, rep- 
utation, and the decencies of life.” 
Always intensely personal, Mr. Bennett 
was as fond of writing about himself as 
of expressing his opinions concerning other 
men; and it is an interesting study in 
psychology to trace through years of par- 
agraplis a series of allusions, which, if 
placed in proper order, would constitute 
We transfer 


from early numbers of the ** Herald ’’ two 


an excellent autobiography. 


passages that cannot now be read without 
a certain feeling of tenderness. In one 
of these Mr. Bennett replies to a taunt 
published by a political opponent, who de- 
clared that he had once followed the voca- 
tion of a peddler in the streets of Glas- 
gow: 

‘*T am, and have been a peddler—and 
This 1 ad- 


yu my youth up I have been a 


part of my name is Gordon, 
mit. Fri 
peddler, not of tapes and laces, but of 
thoughts, feeling, lo 
tellectual truths. 1 
dealer in the same line of business, and 


fty principles, and in- 
am now a wholesale 


people generally believe I have quite a 
run, and, what is better, no dread of sus- 
intended 
fur a religious sect, but the Almighty, in 


pension. I was educated and 
his wisdom, meant me for truth and man- 
kind, and 1 will fulfil my destiny in spite 
of all the opposition made to me either in 
the Old or New Hemisphere. 

** Yes, I have been a peddler, and am 
still a peddler of the thoughts and feelings 
and high imaginings of the past and pre- 
sent ages. I peddle my wares as Llumer 
did his, as Shakespeare did his, as every 
great, intellectual, and mighty peddler of 
the past did; and when J shall have fin- 
isted my peddling in this world, I trust 1 
shall be permatted to pe ddleina better and 
happicr region for ever and evr. 

**T have been a wayward, self-depend- 
ent, resolute, self-thinking being, from 


1 ' 


my earliest days. Yet there were im- 


planted in my burning soul those lofty 
principles of morals, honor, philosophy, 
and religion, that the contumely of the 
world cannot shake, or all the editors or 
intimidate. I 
r 


, vracred j 
ec engegeda 


bankers in Christendom 


feel myself, in this land, to 
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a great cause—the cause of truth, public 
faith and science, against falsehood, fraud 
and ignorance, I would not abandon it 
even tu reach the glittering corunet of the 
extinct title of the Duke of Guordon.”’ 

In the following paragraphs amusing 
egotism and accurate insight are curious- 
ly intermingled : 

**T mean to make the ‘ Herald ’ 
great organ of social life, the prime ele- 


the 
ment of civilization, the channel through 
which native talent, native genius, and 
native power may bubble up daily, as the 
pure sparkling liquid of the Cungress 
fountain at Saratoga bubbles up from the 
centre of the earth till it meets tie 
lips of the fair. 
merce and business, pure religion and 
morals, literature and poetry, tle 
and dramatic purity, till the * Herald’ 


shall outstrip everything in the conception 


rosy 


I shall mix together com- 


drama 


of man. The age of trashy novels, of 
more trashy poems, of most trasliy quar- 
terly and weekly literature, is rapidly 
drawing to a close. 

**'This is the age of the Daily Press, in- 
spired with the accumulated wisdum of 
past ages, enriched with the spoils of his- 
tory, and looking forward to a millennium 
of a thousand years, the happiest and most 
splendid ever yet known in the measured 
span of eternity !”’ 

** My life has been one invariable series 
of efforts, useful to the world and honora- 
ble to myself—etturts to create an honor- 
able reputation during life, and to leave 
something after my death for which pos- 
lam tuaild 
ing up a newspaper establishment that wil 
take the lead of all others that ever appear 
world, in virtue, in morals, i 


terity may honor my memory, 


ed in the 
industry, in 

No publie 
reputation can bé lasting unless it is built 
My 
whole private life has been one of virtue, 


science, in knuwledge, in 
taste, in power, in influence. 


on private character and virtue. 


integrity, and honourable effort, in every 


relation of society. Dissipation, extrava- 


gance, and fashionable follies never had 
for } 


] | 
coarms me, ° Liiis 


been the 
the * Herald.’ 


any . 
cause of the success attendin: 
” 


‘ : ° ° , ° ° 

** Civilization is yet defaced with traits 
of barbarism. We are only half-civilized. 
In our most polished communities, soli- 


tary outrages spring up that are a dis- 
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grace to the age—more the inroads of the 
desert than the manners of a civilized 
country. We have plenty of laws, but 
they are powerless and weak. The radi- 
cal defect is in our social system. Moral 
courage is unknown and brutal outrage 
encouraged. Virtue is driven from soci- 
ety, and vice impudently occupies the 
seats of honor and of power. This state 
of publie opinion and of social manners 
must be reformed. Honorand reputation 
must only be associated with virtue, truth, 
order, and cultivated minds. Now is thé 
period to begin this great reform, and we 
are one of those cool, courageous spirits 
that will aid and assist it forward.” 

Among the new elements introduced 
into New York journalism by Mr. Ben- 
nett, the ‘* Money Article’’ became one 
of the most popular and prominent. No 
daily paper is now published without a 
careful review of ‘‘ the Street ’’ and of all 
the operations in the markets, and the 
Money Editor has attained a 
power, which, if rumor does him no in- 
justice, is made available for the mak- 
ing of his own fortune; but in 1835 
neither Money Articles nor Money Editors 
were thought of until Mr. Bennett created 
them. The reader may be interested in 
seeing the first specimen of the Money 
Article, taken literally from the ‘* Herald’ 
of June 13, 1835 : 


position of 


COMMERCIAL. 

Stocks yesterday maintained their prices 
during the session of the Board, several going 
up. Utica went up 2 per cent.; the others sta- 
tionary. Large quantities were After 
the Board adjourned, and the news from France 
was talked over, the fancy stocks generally 
went down 1 to 1 1-2 per cent; other stocks 
quite firm. A rally was made by the bulls in 
the evening, under the trees, but it did not suc 
ceed. There will bea great fight in the Board 
to-day. The good people up town are anxious 
to know what the brokers think of Mr. Living- 
We shall find out, and let them know 

The cotton and flour markets rallied a little, 
rhe rise in cotton in Liverpool drove it up here 
a cent The last shippers will make 
21-2 per cent. Many are endeavoring to pro- 
duce a belief that there will bea war. If the 
impression prevails, naval stores will go upa 
good deal. Every eye is outstretched for the 
Constitution. Hudson, of the Merchants’ News 
Room, says he will ho st out the first flag. Gil- 
pin, of the Exchange News Room, says he will 
have her name down in his room one hour be- 
fore his competitor. The latter claims having 
beat Hudson yesterday by an hour and ten 
minutes in chasing the England. 


sold. 


or 80. 


Six years later Mr. Bennett announced 
17 
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his intention of publishing reports of the 
debates in Conzress, ‘‘ without asking a 
cent of the public treasury,”’ and in June, 
1841, he succeeded in enlisting the ser- 
vices of Henry Clay in his interest. At 
that time newspaper reporters were free- 
ly admitted into the House of Representa- 
tives, but in the Senate there was a rule 
excluding from the reporters’ seats all per- 
sons not connected with the Washington 
press. Mr. Bennett wrote to Mr. Clay to 
request a modification of this rule, and 
that he had 


corps of reporters, at an expense of nearly 


announced ‘organized a 
two hundred dollars per week,’ to give 
the both 
The incident is worth recording, 


daily reports of debates in 
Houses. 
if for no other reason than its remarkable 
illustration of Mr. Bennett's enterprise. 
Thirty-one years ago, the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars per week was an enormous out- 
lay for any single journal for the sole pur- 
pose of getting reports of Congressional 
debates. Yet the ** Herald ’’ was then but 
six years old, and it had been started ina 
cellar in Wall street ! 

The personal assaults to which Mr. 
Bennett was subjected the 
malicious acts of men whom he had merci- 
lessly but deservedly rebuked. Yet, on 
the other hand, admitted that 
he sometimes deserved the punishment he 
received. One of his bitterest antagonists 
was Mr. James Watson Webb, then the 
editor of the “ Courier and Enquirer,”’ 
against whom the ‘* Herald *’ directed its 
sharpest shafts. Mr. Webb finally at- 
tacked Mr. Bennett, and on the following 
day the ‘* Herald ’’ described the scene, 
with the following terse comment : 

** The fellow, no doubt, wanted to let 
out the never-failing supply of good humor 
and wit, which has created such a reputa- 


were often 


it must be 


tion for the ‘ Herald,’ and appropriate 
the contents to supply the emptiness of his 
thick skull. 
however, in rifling me of my ideas. 

My ideas, in a few days, will flow as fresh 
as ever, and he will find it so, to his cost.”’ 


own He did not succeed, 


The promise of the concluding phrase 
was kept to the letter. The ‘* Herald”’ 
blazed with personal Mr. 
Webb, and the natural result was another 


allusions to 


personal encounter, which was also de- 
scribed by Mr. Bennett in a vein of humor 
which even now creates a smile. After 
recounting the circumstances of the at- 
tack Bennett writes: 
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** My damage is a scratch, about three- 
quarters of an inch in length, on the third 
finger of the left hand, which I received 
from the iron railing I was forced against, 
and three buttons torn from my vest, 
which any tailor wili re-instate for a six- 
penee. His loss is a rent from top to bot- 
tom of a very beautiful black coat, which 
cost the ruffiaa $40, and a blow in the 
face which may have knocked down his 
throat some of his infernal teeth, for any- 
thing [ know. Balance in my favor, 
$39.94.” 

One more passage will serve to show 
the manner in which the *‘ Iierald”’ dealt 
with its early contemporaries : 

** Our Sait Contemporartes.—It gives 
us great pleasure to learn that the ‘ Sun’ 
and * Transcript’ intend this day to make 
the last typographical improvements of 
which their appearance and dimensions 
are susceptible. ‘The ‘Sun’ enlarges a 
little, and the ‘ Transcript,’ not being able 
to enlarge, contents itself with a new set 
All these efforts the public view 
The improve- 


of type. 
with perfect unconcern. 
ments most wanted in these two papers 
intellectual cast—not 
merely physical. Who cares, for in- 
stance, about the ‘Sun’s’ enlarging it- 
self? It is the same low-bred, vulgar, li- 
centious sheet of duplicity it was when it 
the ‘Free Enquirer,’ and 
openly adyoeated skepticism and Fanny 
Wright. As to the ‘ Transcript,’ though 
it originated in the same source, it is tuo 


were of a more 


was called 


flat and insipid to deserve a remark. 

‘*It grieves us to tell these truths, but 
it was our duty to do so. Both papers 
having played their last trump card, it re- 
mains for the ‘ Uerald’ hereafter to take 
up the line of march in the way of im- 
provement. Ina short time we shall be- 
gin. Many of our subscribers ask us not 
to enlarge till we shall complete the first 
volume, embracing six months, and we 
are not sure but the idea is worth consid- 
eration. Having now the position and 
the power to make the ‘ Herald’ one of 
the greatest papers in the country, we 
shall proceed in that enterprise, and be- 
fore we close we shall astonish some of 
these lig-bellied journals that now affect to 
look down upon us with scorn.’’—** Her- 
ald,’’ January 4, 1836. 

In the same issue of the ‘‘ Herald”’ in 
which this 
nouncement of t'ie proposed enlargement 


article appears is an an- 
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of the paper. ‘ It is yet,’’ says Mr. Ben- 
nett, ** hardly four montlis since the ‘ Her- 
ald’ rose from the Ann street conflagra- 
tion, with impaired means but undying 
The patron- 
age of liberal advertisers is gratefully ac- 


energy of mind and spirit.”’ 


knowledged, and with good reason, for 
the little sheet, containing but sixteen 
short columns all told, counts ten coluunns 
of business announcements. 

To conclude: An extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Bennett while making a 
summer tour in August, 1842, is worthy 
of reproduction for more than one reason 
It shows the play of his fancy in moment 
when he was relieved of the burden of 





daily drudgery, and it also leads us to the 
reflection that the world has undergone 
His 
1842 
might be applied with great exactness ti 
the conditions of 1872. He writes 

‘** The aspect of nature at this season is 
the very reverse of her ordinary appear- 


no radical changes in thirty years. 
comments upon public affairs in 


ance ; and the moral atmosphere seems to 
keep pace with the natural. We 
had more unnatural murders, 

crimes, flagrant defalcations, 


h ive 
horrid 
infamous 
elopements, robberies of banks, crim. cons., 
breaches of private trust, repudiations by 
brokers, violations of social confidence, 
abuses of immense magnitude by public 
officers, court-martials of big and little of- 
ficers, scandalous conduct naval and mili- 
tury, disobedience to superiors, dreadful 
delinquencies in duty, and every conceiy- 
able shape and modification of human tur- 
pitude that could deface the surface of 
civilized life. 

** And yet we are prosperous as a peo- 
ple, blessed of Heaven, and happy. And 
why? Because the politicians and their 
clique form but a miserable minority of the 
The majerity of the people of this 
country are honest, hard-working, patient, 


nation. 


pious, persevering, talented, tenac‘ous of 
their rights, and able at all times to main- 
With such a people, such a 
have re- 


tain them. 
climate, and such a soil, we 
sources within ourselves that enable us t 
correct every family error, rectify the hal- 
ance of the world, and whip it into decen- 
cy whenever it deserves it.’’ 


In this sketch we have chosen to let Mr 
Bennett speak for himself, rather than to 
subject his early work to the test of a 


critical analysis. To the younger genera- 
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tion of readers, his quips, his innuendoes, 
his biting sarcasms, his skilful fencing 
with antagonists, the secrets of his won- 
derful success, are almost unknown ; to 
older persons, the crackling paragraphs of 
the ‘‘ Herald ’’ are faded memories. Both 
these classes, therefore, may find in the 
passages we have quoted some amusement 
for a leisure moment. Mr. Bennett, with 
all his shortcomings, is at least entitled 
to the credit of having infused new life 
into the journalism of this country, and 
the stimulus which he imparted to the 
laborious avocation of news-gathering 
still visible in the conduct of every great 
newspaper which appeals to the public 
for support. He originated the aggres- 
sive policy, and contrived to hold his own 
in spite of vigorous opposition, personal 
detraction, and outrageous assaults; and 
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his promise to make the ‘‘ Herald”’ the 
best known and most profitable of Ameri- 
can newspapers was kept te the letter. 
Sinking all other considerations in the 


greater one of building up his journal, 


struck a straight furrow through or over 


> 


every intervening obstacle, and the de 


of his heart was accomplished many years 
before he was called to lay down the bur- 
den of his life. The little sheet, with 
four short columns on the page, which 
amazed the town in 1835, has disappeared 
from public view so completely that any 
specimen of the first year’s issue is now a 
rarity ; but the ample twelve-page ** Ier- 
ald ’’ of to-day, with its seventy-two col 


umns of advertisements and news, 
living memento of the industry and tal 
of James Gordon Bennett. 
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\ 7 WAT of this Hour that passes 
: With a shimmer of 
blue? 
O Love, through your crystal glasses, 
W hat seems this Hour to you? 
1 see the gold and blue 
Of the beautiful thing that passes 


gold 


On the wind through the summer grasses, 


But it is nothing new! 


lait! sweet Hour, I stand on guard ; 
You cannot pass this way ! 

My heart (my master) bids me ward 
His outer court to-day ; 
Stop where you are, and stay. 


Your face would witch full many a guard, 


But [am old and stern and hard ; 
Leware, I say! 


What of this bright Hour, standing 
Just out before the gate, 


A passage of right demanding 
Because it groweth late? 





O Love, must I ope the gate? 
See, see the bright thing standing, 


Sharp, scintillant, commanding ! 
Is it a Fate? 


sright Hour, you shall not pass! 
I bid you not to try. 
My orders are such, alas! 
rhat if you come anigh 
I must smite you hip and thigh! 
If you attempt to pass, 
Hlere, on the summer grass, 
I kill you or | die! 


Where is that bright new-comer ? 
I told him not to pass! 

I’d ’a’ been orderly or drummer 
Had I slain him on the grass, 
But now I'll be beaten, alas! 

W here zs that sweet new-comer ? 

lll desert! Blow, wind of summer, 
And waft me over the grass! 

James Maurice Tuomrsoy 
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THE JUBILEE—NATIONAL AIRS 

Wuart impulse is it that moves a man 
to rave like a bull before some bit of bunt- 
ing fluttering on a stick, or to prance like 
The 
imagination takes fire at sight of the ‘* old 
flag,’’ at sound of the national hymn. 
Gradgrind sees only the worsted, hears 


a war-horse under a martial strain? 


only the twang, and ridicules the uproar 
which the rag and song inspire; with 
what biting irony, what withering scorn, 
What inextinguishable laughter he visits 
Emblems they are—the 
The ban- 
ner and anthem are to patriotism what 


these emblems! 
signs of a great thing signified. 


cross and psalin are to worship—tokens of 
a sentiment, the badge or metrical expres- 
sion of a cause, an allegiance, a hope, a 
destiny: and hence all men, Caucasians 
or Digger Indians, dolts or poets, march 
tu the music and fight for the flag of coun- 
try. 
ed when a shot aimed at the fag on Sum- 
ter brought the laggard North to its feet. 
It was not Dix’s military feats that made 
him historic, but his ** If any man hauis 
down the flag, shoot him on the spot.’’ 
It was not Ellsworth’s seizure of Alexan- 
dria, but his lowering a tavern standard 
In the des- 
perate valor of color-sergeants, in endless 


The Southern States had long seced- 


there, that cost him his life. 


Jegends and poesy, in the annals of all 
nations, this typical value of the flag is 
taught. What makes our cheeks tingle 
when hear 
tered ensign of Old Lronsides, or Drake 


we Holmes singing the tat- 
xpostrophizing ‘* Freedom's banner,’’ or 
Campbell addressing his ** meteor flag oT 


se 


A like chord is struck in us when ** sono- 
rous metal blowing martial sounds ”’ plays 
the national airs. 

In these Jubilee and July Fourth days 
I take it to be a real comfort thus to justi- 
fy our patriotic ardor, if we have any, and 
yet to provide withal an excuse for grum- 
bling, by distinguishing between the music 
and the emotion. For was ever a people 
this side of the Sioux worse afflicted with 
mnartial tunes? We read that at the Ju- 
bilee ‘* the national air’’ was beaten on a 
prodigious drum, played on a Brobdingna- 


gian organ, blown and brayed by a dozen 


monstrous bands, banged and whanged on 
fifty anvils by a hundred red-shirted fire- 
men, warbled, nay, let us say effloresced, 
by a ‘* bouquet of artists,’’ comprising 
two hundred culled conservatory flowers ; 
scraped and pizzicatoed by an orchestra of 
a thousand instruments, roared by a giant 
chorus of twenty thousand voices; while 
to swell multitudinous tumults, 
without the concert-hall a gamut of steam- 
whistles shrieked, and all the bells of Bos- 
ton chimed, and three batteries of artil- 
lery boomed a stupendous accompaniment. 

But what was this national air of ours 
so thunderously exploded? Was it ‘* Yan- 
kee Doodle ’’? was it ** Hail Columbia’’? 


was it ** John Brown ’’? was it the *‘ Star- 
> 


these 


Spangled Banner ’’? was it ‘* America’ 
For we have half a dozen national airs, 
and hardly one that is universally known, 
loved, honored, and sung. 

The air chosen, as the reader may re- 
member, was ‘* The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’; and afterward, when the London 
musicians had played their own national 
anthem, and a great storm of applause 
was raised, they acknowledged this com- 
pliment by rejoining with ‘* The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.’’ Thus Gilmore and Godfrey 
decide the rival claims to preéminence as 
‘** the national air’’; and of all patriotic 
tunes, surely the most noisy, screechy, 
bang-whangy is this same Star Spangled 
Or if, boldly dissenting 
from Gilmore and the Guards, we pro- 


Banner of ours. 


nounce for Yankee Doodle, what have we 
substituted ? 
briskest, it is true, and the most exhila- 
rating possible, but utterly void of both 
sentiment and melody, and 


A silly, senseless jig, the 


powerless, 
surely, to inspire noble thought or high 
One warms at the story of the 
bagpipes of Lucknow, and thrills at hear- 
ing how Crimean heights were stormed to 
the tune of ** Annie Laurie ”’ 
fancy ** John Brown ”’ or ** Star-Spangled 
Banner ’’ moving patriots to die nobly for 
God and country; but what is this tipsy 


resolve. 


; ohne may 


* Yankee Doodle ”’ of ours, whose doggerel 
is even more idiotic than the tune? As well 
adopt ** Captain Jinks,’’ words and music, 
for the national air, as that jewsharp ditty 
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Now, as to old ‘* Glory Hallelujah,’’ it 
is, like ‘* Dixie,” a song for only half the 
eountry, and cannot therefore be claimed 
as the national air. Again, ‘‘ Red, White, 
and Blue ”’ is a wretched, sing-songy jin- 
gle, a great deal more monotonous and 
musicless than even the ‘‘ Banner ”’; and, 
touching this last, it is right to praise the 
eloquence and fervor of Key’s familiar 
verses, Which, with their genuine battle 
ring, are noble and elevated enough for at 
least one phase of a national anthem ; 
nevertheless they celebrate a mere episode 
in a second-class war—a trivial episode, 
not remembered by one American in a 
hundred, even in its outlines, while a 
study of its details would hardly prove 
flattering to national pride, or specially 
stimulating in point of example. 

** Hail Columbia *’ 
something of its old, well-merited suprema- 


is, I fancy, losing 


cy. Not one man in three knows the tune, 
por one in three thousand the words ; it has 
become rather erratit to whistle the air. 
Its sentiment is lofty, its phrases digni- 
fied, the music melodious; but all bave a 
quaint, ancient flavor that does not excite 
the wildest popular enthusiasm in this de- 
Joseph Hopkinson’s verses 
are haply too retrospective, too wonder- 


generate age. 


struck at the superhuman virtues of the 
heaven-born heroes of an elder day, to suit 
our modern nation, which casts its eyes 
forward rather than backward, and by no 
means shines as a daudator temporis acti. 
Still, ** Hail Columbia ’’ is at least not 
‘* Rule Britannia,’’ whereas the pious and 
fervent lines of S. F. Smith have very near- 
ly installed for us, under the title ‘* Ameri- 
the undisguised British anthem as 


ca, 
our own national song. 

They performed this noble ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen ”’ at the 
the Grenadier Guards’ band to play it ; 
but lynx-eyed patriotism had nearly rob- 


soston Jubilee, with 


bed us of that gallant cluster of musi- 
cians. There were, as we all remember, 


indignant conservative protests in the 
House of Lords. ‘‘ Let the kits. be un- 
packed,’’ sternly cried the malcontents, 
on the very eve of the band’s embarka- 
tion; for, jubilee or no jubilee, they were 
resolved to protect the bulwark of British 
liberties. Under the innocent guise of 
tle Gilmore concert, their eagle eyes saw 
an undermining of the British Constitu- 
tion, and a ruin of all that is dear and sa- 
cred to Englishmen. In vain the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne announced tliat the 
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Commander-in-Chief and our gracious 
Queen herself had approved the excursion. 
The Marquis of Hertford refused to be 
pacified, and the Duke of Richmond, ap- 
pealing to history, made the awful de- 
claration that ‘a more irregular proceed- 
ing had never been sanctioned.’’ Then 
the Governmert rallied to Gilmore and 
Godfrey. Earl Granville urged the inter- 
national bearing of this thing. ‘* It was 
proper,’’ he said, ‘‘ to show the good-will 
of the country toward America while the 
treaty was hanging in the balance.’ To 
a people who, according to the London 
** 'Times,”’ had so carefully studied the 
visit of Miss Nellie Grant in its diplomatic 
and treaty-saving aspect, the diplomatic 
and treaty-saving purposes of Godirey and 
Gilmore became clear at once. So, in 
fine, the band embarked, and the dense 
clouds furled away from the Geneva ne- 
gotiation, and the international sun shone 
in the political sky, and Boston heard 
** God Save the Queen *’ blown from loyal 
lungs and British brass, and the London 
** Satirist ”’ 
between the trivial debates of the Yankee 
Senate and the ennobling discussions of the 
House of Lords. 

It might prove a curious study, for 


resumed its caustic contrasts 


somebody having patience and a taste for 
the pursuit, to consider the relation of 
I doubt 
fanciful 


national airs to national traits. 
if much more than a foreed and 
relation could be made out, though I re- 
member hearing an Italian national air 
which, having started off in a very prom- 
ising tragic way, quickly capered into a 
dancing measure, and ended in nothing 
atall. Still, fur our country’s sake, let 
us agree to claim that no sound analogy 
or parallel can be established between na- 
tional airs and national traits; for, com- 
pared with the majestic English tune, 
with the rich and solemn Russian hymn, 
with the sonorous Austrian national air, 
with the mspiring Marseillaise of France 
or its romentie ‘* Partant pour la Syrie,”’ 
with the many musical German marclies 
and camp songs, our ** Yankee Doodle ”’ 
cuts rather a frivolous figure; and yet, 
thanks to the force of association already 
spoken of, even this jig of ours has often 
been dearer to us than the finest foreign 
music, Many of us have heard it, I think, 
when no strains could be cheerier—mayhap 
when a regimental band, laying down the 
bloody stretchers to take up trombone and 


trumpet, at the cose of a hard day, made 
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Doodle’? or * Star-Spangled 
genuine song of victory. Let us 


Yankee 
fianner’’ : 
cease our grumbling in presence of these 
memories. If most of us cannot quote, 
without bungling, a stanza of ** Hail Co- 
off than all 
1870 a vast audi- 
Opera House 

Marseillaise, 
oruke into a general Ja-la and t,a-la-la, 


1umbia,’’ are we worse 


nations? In 
the 


other 


ence in Paris un- 


aertvok to sing the and 
quite ludicrous, l should think, to hear. 
fhey resorted to this subterfuge because 
they did not know the 


their performance by embraces and 


words, and eked 

out 
, 

short, 


for the 


grimaces and gesticulations. In 


tuey could not sing the words 
biessed 
had been leagued in all sorts of secret pivts 


for ye 


privilege of singing which they 


and sauguiuary conspiracies years ! 
Let this fact comfort us in our own igno- 
ruuce. 
SUMMER PRATTLE. 
se blistering days, when the sum- 
mer with flaming sword, drives the 


sun, 


children of men out from their Edens of 
city life to wander by hillside and seaside, 
only the Stay-at-home Club can be con- 
The e ob- 


stinate city men are content, for, to cer- 


tent with bricks and mortar. 


tain optimists, whatever is, is right. 


Perched on a pillar, like Stylites, they 


would protest they ‘* preferred to stand ; ”’ 


stretched like St. Lawrence on a gridiron, 
they would maintain that moderate grill- 
ing imparts a certain crispness and glow 
and such broiling they 


t) the system ; 


find pleasant now. Happier 


protess to 
, Who, laying up pen or trowel, expa- 
meadows pied with flowers, or 

veaches beaten by the roaring 


h shall we be 


Ssummon- 


r 


mack to pavements and to mercury at 


line hurry of preparing, the agony of 
, a certain 


trang uil reaction as we shoot out of the 


* just Tot “nts,” are repaid by 


railroad station, bound to woods or shore. 
The rattle and smoke, which make all rail- 
ryad travelling a Stygian journey, yet lend 
to the placid landscape a charm of con- 
trast. ‘is & panorama, a kaleidoscope, 
that the car window furnishes—now some 
plain as flat as Jersey, anon a mountain 
peak, while yonder a lout ambles nearer, 
rake in hand, to gawk at us, and present- 
.y a flock of sheep scamper away from the 
locomotive. 


Let them go ; lambs are pret- 


ty in pictures and poetry, but dirty »ed 
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stupid in the field; awd it can only be 
their helplessness or our early faith in 
** Mary,’’ who loved the lamb, you know, 
that appeals to us. Faster, faster fly ten 
thousand objects across this kaleidoscope 
of ours, each permitting but a glance, an 
epithet. The poet of the railroad train 
should be Walt Whituaan, that writer 
with curious lack of synthesis, that bard 
of disconnected phrases. 

We turn, for a change, to the newspa- 
per, still damp from the afternoon press. 
What first greets our eyes, headed by 
huge capitals? ** Awful Railroad Slaugh- 
ter! ’’ with details of any one you please 
among the last onth’s hideous disasters. 
Long before these days of life and acci- 
dent insurances, the traveller was a ‘* put- 
ter-vut on five to one,’’ if the phrase in 
the ** Tempest’’ be authority, and steam 
has hardly helped the odds in his favor. 
too 


lmvure 


newspaper is 
fur 


Humph! the sugyes- 
look about cheerlul 
. 


tive’ we 
pastime, 

In front sit half a dozen healthy chil- 
the of 
Sharp, jucular person, say 


dren, to youngest whom pater- 
familias, a 
** Well, young man, and how do you feel ? 
Quite a novelty to yuu, sir, to ride in tie 

! > 


urs, eh? Your first appearance ia 


The young ge 


sieai-c 
them, sir, | believe? ’’ 
tleman, who is apparently three-fourtiis 
of a year old, is seated on the maternal 
lap, reflectively absorbing the rabber top 
of a bottle, and treats these questions with 
Pa *y are desiy 


haps, for the edification of the other 


dignified silence. 
sengers, as are sundry loud hems, haws, 
grunts, and yawns, such as self-suflicieu 
pe ple often treat us to in public places, 
Hallo! 


tarts and doughnuts, calling out 


here comes the pastry boy 
thing like ** p’ison cakes’? — and 
truthfully, if that is what he says. 
terfamilias buys a stock for his boys, 
himself refrains fronr food till we pull 
at a station. 
Weil, the 
where? Let the reader name lis ! 
summer resort, and, letting fa 
pages, glide i 


tion which he has enjoyed, or still 


train sets us down at la 


into a reverie over tue 


) It 


or, best of all, yet looks forward 


was tu the seaside that Portia and | went 
Let 


not the gentle reader apprehen la detailed 


ast. 


—* to astern and rock-bound ¢ 


description of summer at the seaside—thi 
subject is a trifle stale. Still, the one 
omnipresent excellence of the seaside hap- 
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pily cannot be belittled or made trite by 
any art of man—that majestic, voiceful 
ocean, suleinn, beautiful always, and tran- 
quilly splendid when shone upon by the 
round muon, stretching her silvery sceptre 
upon it, like a queen smiling on a favorite. 
Elsewhere, nature at watering-places is 
eribbed, cabined, and confined, or has her 
shows miserably eked out with theatrical 
effects. Her myriad springs and spas are 
boxed up and drawn off at so much the 
glass; her forests are levelled, or fashion- 
ably barbered; her lake scenery is shut 
in by whitewashed fences, or blotched by 
the hideous pagodas that tasteless people 
build on the 
turned askew by mill-dams, or filled with 
the offal of factories ; her noble mountains 
are tunnelled and girdled by railroads, 


shores; her streams are 


searred for their quarries of stone and 
growth of timber, or dotted with hotels, 
beer-shops, and shvoting-galleries. Up in 
the Catskills you may have all the pie- 
turesqueness you pay for, to the fraction 
For half a dollar, they turn you 
on a given size of waterfall; for one dol- 


of a cent. 


lar, you have double the quantity, and 
music by the band. What enchantment! 
Listening to the roar of his dollar cata- 
ract, lapped in the soft Lydian airs of the 
minstrels he has hired, might not a man 
fancy himself in Elysium? Yes, while 
his money held out; but with the last 
cent’s worth, the liquid lapse of murmur- 
This is buying ro- 
mance by the quart. And at Niagara, 
if they cannot turn off the torrent with a 
faucet, nor make it roar to order, nor, 
despite their fences, pavilions, and toll- 
gates, can wholly shut it up like a puppet 
lest people peep at it 
they can so beset it with ‘** museums,”’ 
and with booths for the sale of stuffed 
owls, moccasons, feather fans, and such 
trash ; they can so pester the visitor with 
swarms of tame Indians, and of hack- 
drivers far more uncivilized than the red 


ing streams dries up. 


show, gratis ; 


wretches, as to mar his pleasure. 
Not so at See yonder 
Druid rocks, aged, hoar, and solemn; the 


the seaside. 


ocean beats his eternal diapason at the 
cliffs base, while, far aloft on its brow, a 
field of white weed smiles and courtesies 


to us, rippling in the self-same breeze that 


breaks the surf, booming on the beach 
below—and “ such as creation’s dawn be- 
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held, thou rollest now.”? We may fence 
in or drain off Niagara, but the sea is in- 
tractable. We cannot trim it, or pat it 
in curl-papers, or make it decently pre- 
sentable; we can only decorate its shores 
a little with fish-wharves, eover its rocks 
with quack advertisements, and plant the 
beaches with shabby bathing-boxes. 

As one gets on in years, sea-bathing 
does not, 1 think, present itself as the 
celestial luxury it seemed in the ep wh of 
At 
we become more fastidious with the 
and the the too hot, the 
wind too cold, the tide too hizh or toe 
low, the the 
thick, the beach too pebbly, or what not, 
for perfect felicity whereas once all was 
glorious. How 


early days those furtive, forbidden plunges 


short jackets and aprons. auy rate, 
sea 
sport; sun is 


surf too strong, Kelp too 


keenly we enjoyed in 


from the slimy, grimy ‘* ways,’’ before 
the 
foul docks delicious as Baize, and going 


deeming the 


era of bathing-clothes, 
homeward all aglow, past huge tar-pots, 
past bales of oukum exposed at the ship- 
chandlers’, and whence, I fear, we sub- 
tracted ‘* samples ”’ to be made into Fourth- 
of-July tar-balls. But now, Brown keen- 
ly feels that he is too fat, and Smith that 
he is too lean, to be 
ment to the Newport bathing throng ; 
Tubbs at 
Waist, and envies 


regarded as an orna- 


Long Branch no longer 
has a the 
sportive Sablier who cuts so fine a figure 
the then, if Mrs 
Brown is afraid of catching freckles and 


while 
vraceful, 
yonder in surf; and 
Miss Tubbs of eatching rheumatisin, that, 
of course, is a drawback on the sport. 
But 
frolic in the surf, they and all of us may 


if these ladies and others do not 


enjoy the air of the sea and the healthful 
We are ‘ lords of the works of 
[ think that Portia has looked 
tender this 
shell-fish and je! 


strolls. 
Nature.”’ 
interest 


with a peculiarly 


year upon all the ies of 
I fancy she has been a tritle 
for a fel- 
kind.”’ 
the 

| 


lay the lady 


the ocean. 
gentler with them this season, ** 
low-feeling makes us wondrous 
The fact is, 
** Descent of 
is trying hard, 


we read last winter 
Man” 


though 


; and to 


vainly, to look 


upon our ancestral types in the sea with 
an un-shell-fish, a haman—bah! a ** Au- 


man’ ?—rather, with a true ascidian sym- 
pathy. 
Pitruip Quivipet. 
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ARTIFICIAL DIGESTION. 

Wirn artificial organs and what they 
are capable of, all are more or less ta- 
miliar, Arms, legs, eyes, noses, teeth, 
and hair do duty either in the way of 
utility or ornament, and attest the re- 
of skill. But the 


sources constructive 


passage from structure to function is a 


large stride. ‘To fashion an artificial or- 
gan, as it is mainly a mechanical opera- 
tion, is comparatively easy, but to insti- 
tute an artificial function is more extra- 
ordinary ; yet science has gone a long 
way in this direction. How all sorts of 
substances with such infinite diversities 
of property as foods 


ated by the thousand, and all differing in 


present—enumer- 


aspect, composition, and qualities, can be 
worked over into one uniform substance, 
the blood, with a single and uniform set 
of characters, is certainly a matter of won- 
der every time we realize it; and it is not 
at all surprising that the ancients, igno- 
rant as they were of the forces and meth- 
ods of nature, should have looked upon 
digestion as a preternatural process, a 
kind of conjuration, and should have cut 
the knot by attributing it to a demon in 
the stomach who dves the work well if he 
chooses, and then there is health; or ill 
if he is in the mood of it, and then arise 
the miseries of dyspepsia. 

But chemistry has emancipated us from 
all that, and not only explained how the 
process is carried forward, but has shown 
us moreover how to imitate and assist it. 
It is most 
operations of digestion in ourselves are par- 


We 
treat our breakfast exactly as a chemist 


interesting to note how the 


alleled by those of the laboratory. 


does a mineral, It is first te be pulverized. 
Ile comminutes with mortar and pestle ; 
He then dis- 


solves it by strong chemical reagents added 


we masticate with the teeth. 


tu the powder; we dissolve the crushed 
fuod by chemical reagents added to it in 
He stirs the 
mixture diligently to facilitate the opera- 


the mouth and stomach. 


tion ; so the masticated food is rolled and 
worked by the muscular contractions of 
the stomach, to promote the action of the 
-vivebnts, 


orga Those parts of his min- 
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eral which resist the action of ome agent 
he then subjects to another ; so those por- 
tions of the food that are not liquefied by 
the digestive acid of the stomach, are then 
submitted to the alkaline solvents of the 
intestines. 

It was a great victory for science when 
this fundamental act of life was divested 
of its ancient mystery, and was brought 
under the operation of physical and chem- 
to 
rational diet, and dietetics is at the basis 


ical law; for digestion is the key 
of hygiene and hygienic medicine. Sci- 
ence thus holds the light for art to proceed 
with the regulation of practice. 

Berzelius said that digestion is a pro- 
cess of rinsing, so much liquid is needed 
to It According to 


Bernard, Bidder, and Schmidt, who are 


carry on. Claude 


celebrated physiological experimenters, 
no less than three gailons of fluid per day 
are poured out from the circulation into 
the intestines to carry on the process, it 
being again absorbed and thus kept in 
circulation. Digestion is properly said to 
begin in the mouth by the salivary secre- 
tion, which is slightly alkaline and takes 
effect upon the starchy constituents of 
food. 


called ptyalin, which is of the nature of 


It contains a peculiar organie body 


diastase, the fermenting principle of seeds 
in germination by which starch is changed 
to sugar, and it is termed by Mialhe anv- 
mal diastase. According tothis authority, 
one part of ptyalin is sufficient to convert 
8,000 parts of insoluble starch into solu- 


ble glucose. So much being understood, 


the way is opened for artificial digestion 
at the threshold of the Dr. 
Letheby accordingly says: ** An artificial 
obtained from seeds which 


process. 


saliva may be 
have sprouted or fermented, and in which 
the diastase is abundant. Liebig’s ex- 
this; and 
Mr. Morson has taken advantage of the 
discovery of M. Mege-Mouries, that the 
inner layer of bran contains a nitrogenous 


ract of meat is an example of 


digestive principle called cerealin, of the 
nature of diastase, and has extracted it 
and consolidated it with sugar, in a pre- 
paration which he has named saccharated 


wheat phosphates. Both these are aids to 
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the digestion of farinaceous matters, and 
when. properly applied are useful in the 
treatment of infants’ food.”’ 

Stomach digestion, as everybody knows, 
is carried on by the gastric juice, which is 
secreted from the whole inner surface of 
the stomach, and is a pale yellow liquid 
of a saline and acid taste. When dried it 
yields from two to three per cent. of solid 
inatter, of which more than half (0.7) con- 
sists of a remarkable nitrogenous sub- 
stance called by Schwann, its discoverer, 
pepsin. lt has the power of converting 
almost every kind of albuminous and 
fibrinous matter into a soluble form of 
albumen, called by Lehmann peptone, and 
by Mialhe aljwninose. It differs 
common albumen in many particulars : it 
is more liquid; it is not coagulated by 
heat, by weak spirits, or by acids, nor by 


from 


mst mineral salts; it is not very prone to 
decomposition ; and it iscapable of diaiysis, 
that is, of transudation through animal 
membrane, and therefore of absorption, 
which not. 
power of pepsin is very great, for Was- 


albumen is The digestive 
mann found that an acid liquid contain- 
ing only one part of it in 60,000 of the 
solution—that is, about a grain ina gal- 
lon—was capable of dissolving meat; and 
Lehmann ascertained that 100 parts of the 
gastric juice of a dog would digest five 
parts of coagulated albumen. 

Pepsin is a powerful agent in artificial 
digestion, and its preparation for this 
It is ob- 
tained sometimes from the stomach of the 


purpose is largely practised. 


sheep, bat most generally from that of the 
pig. The strongest pepsin is said to be 
procured by a very mean and inhuman 
process. Young healthy pigs are allowed 
to get very hungry, and then they are ex- 
cited and tantalized by the presence of 
savory food which they are not allowed to 
In this painful state of hope defer- 
red and baffled expectation, and while the 
secretions of the stomach are poured out 


enc. 


in large quantity, the poor creatures are 
killed and the gastric juice collected, the 
pepsin being separated from it by chemical 
operations. After filtration and evapora- 
tion to the consistence of syrup, it is con- 
It keeps well 


for years, and is always ready for use, a 


solidated with dry starch. 


‘grain of it being sufficient to dissolve 800 
Dis- 
tilled water dissolves it, and when filtered 


grains of coagulated white of egg. 


it yields a clear, colorless solution. 


Pepsin preparations contain varying 
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proportions of starch, from 20 to 50 per 
cent.; but the digestive power of any 
specimen may be easily tested, by putting 
a dose of the preparation into a small 
bottle with half an ounce of water, acid- 
ulating with twenty drops of hydrochlorie 
half a 
of hard-boiled egg chopped small, or the 


acid, and then adding drachm 
same weight of lean meat, or 120 grains 
of the fibrin of blood. 
warm place at a temperature of from 100 
deg. to 110 Fahr., 
should be complete in two hours. 


On standing na 


deg. the digestion 


EXPLOSIONS AND THE 
WEATHER, 


Tuirty years ago George Stephenson 


COLLIERY 


wrote concerning colliery explosions: 
** Generally speaking, there has been some 
fault in the ventilation of the mines when 
accidents have oceurred.’’ This view has 
been amply confirmed by subsequaat ob- 
servation, and accidents are now extreme- 
ly rare where thorough ventilation is in- 
sured. It has been found, however, that 
the weather exerts an important influence 
on the process of ventilation, and either in 
this or some other way is intimately con- 
nected with the occurrence of explosions. 
In a paper lately read before the Royal 
Society it is shown that accidents are 
most frequent when a serious break 6c- 
curs after a period of calm weather. In 
the first warm days of spring explosions 
are also common. Out of 550 explosions 
mentioned in this paper, 266, or 48 per 
cent., are associated with low barometer ; 
133 with sudden elevation of the tempera- 
ture of the external air; and 161 remain 
unaccounted for on meteorological grounds. 
Periods of low barometer, and a sudden 
rise of temperature, are thus both charae- 
terized by the frequent occurrence of acci- 
dents. The effect of a rise in temperature 
on the ventilation of the mine is thas ex- 
plained: The natural temperature of a 
mine of the depth of 50 fathoms being 55 
deg., that of one 200 fathoms deep 70 deg., 
and so on (speaking generally), if the 
temperature of the external air rises to 55 
deg., natural ventilation must cease in 
shallow pits, and similarly in other cases. 
Accordingly, if a warm day occurs in the 
cold season of the year, and the furnaces 
are not in action to keep up the current, 
an explosion is very likely to occur. 

It has long been 
harometer, after 


observed that when the 


having stood at a high 


level for a time, begins to fall more or less 
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rapidly, the accumulations of foul air and 


gas in the a vandoned galleries and fis- 


sures of a mine emit part of their con- 
tents into the ventilating currents which 
fluw past them. Issuing thus in greater 
quantity than usual from the cavities and 
fissures into the workings, and more es- 
pecially into places where the air is stag- 
nant and already more or less foul by ad- 
luixture of gas, the volume of the explo- 
sive portion of this mixture will increase 
in consequence of the increased rapidity 
of diffusion, or in other words, the explo- 
itself. This 
extension of the explosive boundary is 


sive boundary will extend 
gradual, and in some cases a considerable 
time may elapse before the boundary has 


reached its extreme limits and begins 
again to recede. During all this period 
the mine will be in an abnormally dan- 
gerous condition, and this explains why 
explosions may occur some days after the 
barometer has reached its lowest level, 
and when, perhaps, it is again on the rise. 

Impure ventilating currents sometimes 
give rise to accidents by inereasing rather 
than diminishing the explosive cliaracter 
of the gases within the pit. 

The paper concludes by stating that the 
evidence fairly justifies the view that me- 
teorological changes are the proximate 
causes of most of the accidents ; but what- 
ever these changes may be, it is absolutely 
necessary to keep a most careful watch 
over the amount of air passing through 


the workiugs. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOME- 


NON. 


CURIOUS 

M. Ziecter, member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, has observed in the 
leaves of the drosera a phenomenon 
which, if proved to exist, is extremely cu- 
The the 
leaves of this plant, on being touched by 


rious. cilia on the edges of 
an insect or other living animal, bend to- 
ward it, leaving where they touch a mi- 
nute drop of gummy liquid, which is con- 


Aecord- 


ing to M. Ziegler, inert substances do not 


tinually exuding at their roots. 


possess this property of causing flexure of 
the cilia; but certain substances of ani- 
mal origin, for instance albumen, may ac- 
quire the property by simple contact with 
alivinganimal. Vegetable grains are af- 
fected in the same wey. These substances 
appear to take from the animal something 
which renders them capable of affecting the 


cilia of the drosera. If this is the ease, 
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then an animal in constant contact with 
matter capable of thus subtracting from it, 
must be in a condition less favorable to nu- 
trition, other things equal, than he would 
And this M 
Ziegler appears to have proved by experi- 


be were he not so placed. 


ment. Preparing some light wooden cages, 
each of which was just wide enough to re- 
ceive a single rabbit, with its hairs touch- 
ing the two sides, he flanked a part of these 
with packages of dried albumen, leaving an 
equal number without any such contact 
A rabbit was placed in each, and all were 
fed alike. 
influence of-the albumen began to droop, 
the end of the 
positive signs of disease, while 


Very svon those expose ito the 


before 


showed 


and experiment 
the ethers. remained well, and had consid- 
erably increased in weight. 
COPYING BY ELECTRICITY 

A NEW copying press, in which the work 
is dune by a current of electricity acting 
upon chemically prepared paper, is de- 
scribed in a recent number of the ‘* Me- 
Magazine.”’ It is the 
of Eugene Zuceato of Padua, 
form o” an ordinary copying pi 


chanics’ invention 

has the 
ss, and is 
worked in the following way : The oppos- 
ing surfaces of the press consist of copper 
plates, the upper being fixed to the under 
lower, 


side of the upper bed, while the 


which is covered with a coating of tin, is 
made so that it can be drawn out when re- 
quired, ‘These plates are placed in the 
ordinary way in the circuit of a battery, 
so that when brought into close proximity 
by the action of the screw, the cire uit is 
completed and a current established over 
But by the aid 
of an insulating medium—a varnish—ap- 


the whole of the surfaces. 


plied to a steel plate, and removable by 
the action of a *‘ style’’ in writing, print- 
ing, drawing, etching, etc., the electric 
current is confined to those portions only 
which are so denuded of the insulating 
protection ; and here it is made to leave a 
record of its passage by its continued ac- 
tion on the steel plate and sheets of copy- 
ing paper specially prepared, and damped 
with a solution of prussiate of potash. 
The electrolytic action causes the forma- 
tion of the ferro-prussiate known as “ Prus- 
sian blue,’’ producing a p rfect facsimile 
of the 


wrought on the varnished surface of 


original manuscript or design, 
the 
pla‘e. 


The movable steel 


, 
plate on 


writing, drawing, or other 
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copied is made, has to be thoroughly 


| 
cleaned and well and evenly varrished ; 


care also must be taken, by a firm and 
steady pressure on the style, effectually to 
remove the varnish, leaving the writing, 
printing, or other pattern in bright steel, 
on a raised ground of varnish, affording 


} 


perfect insulation everywhere else on the 


surface. By placing the copying sheets, 
efficiently damped with the prussiate svlu- 
tion, in any number from one to six, one 
over the other, superimposed on the pre- 
pared plate, a corresponding number of 
copies can be obtained, and so on almost 
ad injinitum. The 
worked by anybody after a little practice, 


apparatus ean be 
the only point requiring special attention 
being cleanliness ; and it issaid to be both 
rapid, effective, and economical. 
THE ARCTI 


CLIMATIC CHANGES IN 


REGIONS. 

Furtuer evidence in support of the hy- 
pothesis that cireumpolar lands are un- 
dergoing a process of elevation, is afforded 
said to have 


in the changes of climate 


taken place in the north polar regions. 
According to Mr. Howarth, as the land in- 
creases in extent, and loses the tempering 
action of the water, the climate will be- 
cume more severe ; and it is the testimony 
of many observers that such a change of 
climate has been long going on in the 
Pole. 


The Esquimaux race is being slowly driv- 


countries lying about the North 


en south by this increasing cold; and Ice- 
land has notoriously beeome more harsh 
and the 
days of the Norsemen. Centuries ago the 


untenable in its climate since 
country had its forests and its grain-grow- 
ing districts ; now the former are repre- 
sented only by a stunted and scrubby 
growth of bireh, willow, and mountain 
ash; and there are no attempts at raising 
the 


same that has caused grain culture to be 


grain, the reason being, no doubt, 
discontinued elsewhere, namely, the in- 
creased severity of the climate. The same 
Norway, in the northern parts 
of which barley formerly grew, where it 
‘In Scotland 
places show signs of the plough, and of 


c 


is true of 


grows no longer. many 
having been sown with cereals, where ar- 
It is 
notorious that not only in Seotland, but 
even in England, as far south as Laneca- 


able farming is now unpractised, 


shire, large districts that were once ecov- 
ered with furests are now entirely bare of 
trees, and not only so, but trees cannot be 
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made to grow there.’’ Large regions in 
northern Russia tiave been almost depop- 
ulated, and what was once a flourishing 
agriculture nearly destroyed by the in- 
Northern 


seus that seven hundred years ago were 


creased severity of the climate. 


easily navigable, and the theatre of exten- 
sive traflic, have since become so choked 
with ice as to puta stop to trade, This 
increased severity of Arctic climates is at- 
tributed to increase of land surface at the 
expense of water surface. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE STARS 

In a recent lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Mr. R. A. Proctor expressed the 
belief that the stars not 
spread uniformly throughout 


are only not 
space, but 
that not even the general approach to uni- 
furmity insisted upon in treatises on as- 
tronomy in On the 
other hand, there are definite regions with- 


reality prevails, 


in which stars of many orders of magni- 
tude are richly distributed, while around 
these regions are vast spaces in which 
either there are no stars or stars are very 
sparsely strewn, In favor of this view he 
adduces the remarkable circumstance that 
the southern hemisphere contains about a 
thousand more stars visible to the naked 
eye than the northern. This peculiarity 
is rendered more remarkable by the fact 
that there is a well-marked northern rich 


region as well as 


a well-marked southern 
rich region of greater extent. In the 
there are 
within the 

Yet when 


Association Catalogue 


5.600 


British 


about stars included 


classes visible to the naked eye. 
these stars are shown in a series of twelve 
maps, overlapping each other uniformly, 
and each covering a space equal toa tenth 
part of the heavens, instead of each map 
showing about 560 stars, it is found that 
the north polar map shows 700, the other 
five northern maps containing respectively 
100,540 (a map crossed by the Milky Way), 
100, 370, and 550 (another Milky Way 
map); while the south polar map contains 
1,130, and the other five southern maps 
contain 520, 890, 510, 590, and 570, the 
condensation in all these southern pol ir 
maps being markedly toward the south. 
the 
proper motions of the stars, the coneur- 


Arguments were also drawn from 


1 


rence of colors in certain stellar groups, 


the occurrence in nearly all cases of varia- 
ble stars in the vicinity of star streams or 
star clusterings, and the appearance of 
temporary stars always within the Milky 
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Way, in support of the theory of unequal 


distribution. 


VITRIFIED MARBLE, 

Tuls is a patented combination of vit- 
reous and silicious materials which, when 
melted together, may be moulded into any 
desired shape, and colored and decorated 
in a multitude of ways. When cool it is 
capable of receiving the highest polish, 
and possesses a thoroughly indestructible 
surface, withstanding any amount of at- 
mospheric influence or exposure. It is 
also economical in first cost, is adapted to 
a great variety of uses, and not easily de- 
faced or damaged. 

Speaking of the readiness with which it 
may be made to take on the appearance of 
natural objects, the ‘* Mechanics’ Maga- 
states that ordinary marbles, both 


zine ”’ 
plain and veined, porphyry and malachite, 


jade, lapis lazuli, ete., thus prepared, 
are, if anything, more real than the gen- 
uine objects themselves, and have the ad- 
vantage of being in forms that could only 
be obtained out of the originals with great 
labor, waste, and cost. It can also be ob- 
tained and applied in bulk solid 
masses, as for vases, paper-weights, ink- 


and 


stands, table-tops, etc., or in minuter por- 
tions,such as pateree and tesserae, or amor- 
phous pieces for mosaic work in every 
variety, suitable for dadoes, pavements, 
etc. For the latter purpose the vitrified 
marble paving possesses an important ad- 
vantage over marble and encaustic tiles, 
in relation to the surface, which is rough- 
er, and more safe and pleasant to tread 
upon, giving good foothold and equable 
wear, While lending itself to every pat- 
And it is 
not only in respect of mere surface pat- 


tern, regular or the reverse. 


terns, but also of raised designs and mould- 
ed forms of every species, that this mate- 
Indeed, 
the sharpness of definition and accuracy 
alike 


For architectural ornamen- 


rial is susceptible of adaptation. 


of detail of which it admits are 
noteworthy. 
tation this material has already received 
the 


used by several eminent architects of Lon- 


highest endorsement, having been 
don in beautifying some of the most im- 
portant buildings lately erected in that 
Mr. Jesse Rust of London is 
the inventor, patentee, and manufacturer. 


metropolis. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RAILWAY PROJECTS, 
Tue success of the Mont Cenis tunnel as 
an engineering enterprise, and the great 
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commercial value of the railway connec- 
tion which it affords between France and 
Italy, have led to suggestions of numer- 
ous schemes for a like connection between 
France and England. Among the first of 
these was the proposal to erect a bridge 
between Dover and Calais, over which 
railway trains might run, draws being 
provided at convenient intervals for the 
Another project is to 
establish a line of immense steamers, so 
constructed that trains of cars can be run 
upon them, carried across, and run off to 


passage of vessels. 


continue the journey on the other side. 
This would necessitate the formation of 
immense artificial harbors on both sides 
the channel, in order to obtain the depth 
of water required for floating such large 
vessels. A third proposition is to drive a 
tunnel under the channel, through which 
railway trains can pass; and for this pur- 
pose a company has already been incorpo- 
rated, which is soon to commence experi- 
ments with a view to testing the feasibili- 
ty of the enterprise. 


STENHOUSE’S CHARCOAL RESPIRATOR, 

Turis instrument was invented nearly 
twenty years ago, but until lately has been 
very little used. he inventor now writes 
that it is being quite generally employed 
in manufactories and laboratories where 
the operatives are exposed to fumes and 
volatile matters of a noxious character. 
It has been found peculiarly efficacious in 
protecting workmen from mercurial and 
other injurious metallic vapors, and is also 
valuable in absorbing the fumes of chloride 
of sulphur which are so abundant in the 
vuleanizing process. It likewise stops hy- 
drochloric and sulphurous acid gases, and 
the vapors of bromine and iodine. It does 
not effectually arrest chlorine, but the in- 
ventor says it may be readily made to do so 
by suspending it for ten or fifteen minutes 
over a strong solutiédn of ammonia, when 
the will 


amount of ammoniacal gas; 


charcoal absorb a very large 


the 
tor is then exposed to the air for a short 


respira- 
time, until the excess of ammonia has 
been removed, after which the wearer can 
remain for considerable periods in an at- 
mosphere containing chlorine without suf- 
fering any inconvenience. 


A NEW 


A NEW drug, obtained from the 


DRUG, 
Fuca- 
lyptus globulus, or blue-gum tree, is find- 


ing much favor among foreign physicians 
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as a remedy in intermittent fevers. The 
tree is a native of Australia, but is now 
cultivated in Corsica and the south of 
Europe. The whole of the tree, according 
to Dr. Carlotti, is strongly impregnated 
with febrifugal properties. He has usel 
leaves, bark, and wood with success. The 
drug is also recommended as a tonic and 
stimulang, has been used in bronchitis 
with favorable results, and is valuable as 
an antiseptic application to wounds. 
Cigars made of the leaves of this plant are 
said by Prof. McLean to be second only to 
morphia for allaying pain, calming irrita- 
tion, and procuring sleep in cases of chest 
aneurisin and the asthma incident to heart 
disease. The eucalyptus has been ana- 
lyzed by Professors Vauquelin and Leici- 
ana, who report, besides other matters, 
the presence of an alkaloid strikingly 
similar to quinine. 


THE BESSEMER GUN, 

Mr. Hunry Bessemer, the well-known 
inventor of the ‘* Bessemer process ”’ for 
making steel, exhibits in this year’s Inter- 
national Exposition in London a full-sized 
section in steel of a peculiar-shaped gun, 
that is designed to carry a five-ton steel 
shell, which is to contain a bursting 
charge of no less than four hundred 
pounds of powder. The gun is peculiar in 
this, that while its diameter is considera- 
bly less than that of other guns carrying 
much lighter projectiles, its length 
greatly increased, the dimensions being— 
length, sixty feet ; diameter of bore, thirty 
inches; thickness of walls, eight inches. 
The shot is to be propelled on what Mr. 
terms the ‘ low- 


is 


continuous 
He argues that if we 
desire to impart a certain velocity toa 
railway train, we don’t and can’t obtain 
it suddenly and at once, by a single im- 


Bessemer 
pressure system.”’ 


pulse, but we accumulate it by a succession 
Why should we do other- 
wise with a projectile? In the attempt we 
apply tremendous charges of powder, gen- 


of impulses. 


erate tremendous strains on the breech 
and walls of the gun, and necessitate the 
use of a tremendous weight and thickness 
of metal, which even then cannot be got 
to resist it; and under pressures ranging 
from thirty to sixty tons per square inch 
our largest guns come to grief, reducing 
an enormous expenditure to the vanishing 
point of dead failure and loss. Mr. Bes- 
semer therefore the 
requisite velocity by a succession of im- 


J Toposes to obtain 
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pulses applied by the successive ignition 
of a series of powder charges. He divides 
his cartridges into sixty cells each, giving 
a minimum pressure of three tons per 
square inch, and so arranged and connect- 
ed that at every eight inches’ travel of the 
projectile a fresh charge ignites and adds 
to the motion. , 


M. Hovzerav, in a paper on the origin 
of ozone, gives its proportion in country 
air as one part by weight in 450,000 of 
air. 


Proressor Cotpine of Copenhagen, af- 
ter many experiments and calculations 
concerning the rate of currents and the 
origin and speed of vortices, expresses the 
belief that the motions of both water and 
air are governed by the same law. 


A REMARKABLY rich gold district has 
lately been discovered in Australia. A cake 
of gold weighing 2,564 ounces, obtained 
near Sandhurst, was the result of a single 
fortnight’s work. The following fortnight 
gave a cake of 3,764 ounces, worth more 
than $75,000. 


To ventilate public sewers and at the 
same time prevent the escape of noxious 
gases into the open air, it is suggested 
that boxes containing pulverized charcoal 
be attached to the vent pipes, at or near 
their free or open ends, thus filtering the 
outflowing current. 


A new safety-lamp for collieries. has 
been invented by Mr. Henry Plimsoll. 
Its chief features are, that it is immediate- 
ly extinguished when taken into an explo- 
sive atmosphere ; and its flame being sur- 
rounded by a glass cylinder instead of wire 
gauze, the light it affords is much more 
brilliant than that of the ordinary lamp. 


Tue ** Engineer ”* says a bill is now be- 
fore Parliament, that will probably pass, 
empowering a company to construct the 
necessary works for introducing pure sea- 
into 
pump the water from the sea at Brighton, 
raising it by a series of ‘lifts’ to the 
summit of South Downs, whence it will 
flow through enamelled pipes into the 
west end of the city. Half a million gal- 
lons per day are to be thus supplied. 


water London. Tt is proposed to 


Proressor Struve writes that prepara- 
tions are in progress in Russia for observ- 
ing the approaching transit of Venus from 
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twenty-four different stations, all of whieh 
have been selected with special reference 
to the predominance of clear weather in 
Each station will 
he provided with the necessary instru- 
ments, and the observers, yet tu be chosen, 


the monthof December. 


a:e to meet and go through a preliminary 
exercise in observations before they take 
their places at the several stations. 


Mr. W. F. Barrerr, whose observa- 
tions and experiments on hydrogen flames 
form the subject of an interesting article 
in a recent number of ** Nature,’’ sug- 
gests that with suitable apparatus this 
flame could be made a valuable means of 
testing vitiated air for the presence of 
carbonic acid, a very small proportion of 
that gas giving to the flame, when brought 
into contact with it, a distinct lilac tinge. 
Ile also finds the flame to be a very deli- 
cate test for both sulphur and phosphorus. 


InspecTION of the wind records at the 
principal observing stations in Great Brit- 
ain, is said to show that often, and for 
several successive days at a time, there is 
a steady rise of wind from early morning 
to a maximum at about 2 Pp. m., followed 
by a gradual fall to calm at about 2 or 3 
A.M. A similar rhythm in the variations 
of the wind has before been observe 1, but, 
like many other meteorological phenome- 
na, the cause is unknown. 


AN ingenious little machine, designed 
to provide bankers with a ready and aceu- 
rate means for deteeting light coin, has 
lately been invented by Mr. James M. Na- 
pier of London. It covers as pace but lit- 
tle larger than half a sheet of note-paper, 

The 


feature about it is the 


and is worked by turning a handle. 
interesting 
employment of electricity to take note in- 


most 


stantaneously of the action of the weigh- 
ing beam, and to determine the destina- 
tion of the light coins. The machine is 
self-supplying from a reservoir, its ordina- 
ry speed is sixty per minute, and a touch 
sets it fur sovereigns or half sovereigns. 


Tue further improvement of the naviga- 
bility of the Seine, between Paris and 
Rouen, by extending its present system of 
dams or locks, has lately been proposed by 
At present 
there are seven dams, dividing the 


an eminent French engineer. 
river 
into eight reaches of unequal length, but 
these give a draught of water of only about 


four feet three inches, which is altogether 
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insufficient for successful navigation. It 
is proposed to increase the number of dams 
to nine, changing the location of some, 
and enlarging all that are now built, when 
it is claimed that a little dredging will 
give a draught of ten feet all the way 
The estimated cost 


of securing such a draught of water be- 
tween the two cities is $3,600,000 


from Rouen to Paris. 


A RAPID and economical method for the 
artificial production of ice has lately been 
the 
Academy of Sciences. The process consists 


brought to the attention of Paris 
in the evaporation of ether in a current of 
air, which passes on through a layer of 
coke or pumice stone constantly saturated 
with sulphurie acid. 
densed by the action of the machine itself, 


The vapors are con- 


and the ether is afterwards regained by 
distillation. The cost of running is chief- 
ly fur coal to carry on the distilling pro- 


cess coal 


and it is stated that a pound of 


is sufficient to produce from twenty-five to 


thirty pounds of ice. 


A coop illustration of how slight causes, 
when constantly operating, may in time 
eventuate in important changes, is found 
in what is now taking place on our Arctic 
According to the New Bedford 
** Mereury,’’ probably not less than fifty 
thousand walruses, with their young, were 


shores, 


last year killed and destroyed by our Are- 
tie whalemen. Since the whale has been 
driven north, the walrus has become the 
main relianee of the natives for their food, 
clothing, boots, and dwellings ; as he has 
also become to others the chief object of 
attention. At the 


soon 


commercial present 


rate he must be exterminat 

like the whale, driven out of rea: 

question now is, Shall our whalemen keep 
the walrus, and event y 


these 


on taking 
starve and 
wie 


depr ypulate 


shores? 


Tae search for Dr. Livingstone, of 
which we gave a brief account in a for- 
been erowned 


mer number, has at last 


with success, the great traveller havin 


v 
been found by Mr. Stanley near Unyanyem- 
be, busily engaged in the prosecution of 
It is to the indomita- 
ble courage and perseverance of Mr. Stan- 
ley, united with the generous support of 
the ‘* New York Herald,”’ that this happy 
result is due; ence 


we 


his scientific work. 


and in behalf of sé 
1 


thank them both for an achievement 


aud. 


which all | imanity may justly a] Pp 
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‘* Nores on EnGLanp.”’ 
Translated by W. F. Rae. 
Holt & Williams. 1872. 

The interest of this volume is greatly 
heightened by the introductory chapter, 
containing a sketch 


By H. Taine. 
New York: 


of Taine’s life and 
writings, and an exposition, in his own 
It is not 
translator comes 


words, of his critical method. 
the first time that the 
forward to than support 
that method. Each of Taine’s works dur- 
ing the past eleven years has furnished 


oppose rather 


him oecasion, as reviewer, for doing justice 
to the impartiality. exactness, and sub- 
tlety of his author 
principles that guide his speculations ; 
little 
slighting or evading their full considera- 
tion. What this method is may be best 
learned from the statement itself, for it is 
impossible to condense what is already so 


while condemning the 


and always, as it seems to us, a 


compact, or to sever a link as a sample of 
the chain. 
ludicrous caricature in Froude’s **Henry 
VIL.” 
art and his study of English literature 
In 


it subordinates the individual man 


Or it may be illustrated by its 


Readers of Taine’s essays on 
will readily recall its chief features. 
brief, 
to his surroundings, and regards him as 
the product more than the producer. In- 
stead of constructing a philosophy of his- 
tory from historical materials alone, it has 
to the 
ences, and borrows 


intercommunion of sci- 
reflected light from 
theories still growing into systems of de- 
To state this is 
to classify at once its opponents and de- 


recourse 


velopment and sociology. 


fenders, and leave room besides for those 
who, without being either, can believe that 
the strife of thought yet 
shape some shelter for reverence to last 
its due time. 


modern will 


Some building will be there, 

Do daty in that nook o° the wall 0’ the 
where once 

The architect saw fit precisely to ensconce 
College or church, 


work 


While the wide field of disconnected ob- 
servations over which these notes range 
forbids the rigid application of any meth- 
od, saggestions abound of the reasons for 


those appearances described by the author 


with so much freshness and clearness. 
He never tires of painting the aspects of 
the soft luxuriant 


dure, the splendid colors of the soil, the 


English nature, ver- 
interchange between moist earth and cur- 
tained sky, the domes of trees ** 
vast, yet their old age,’ 
heavy violet-tinted vapors. Culture, 


ing itself of climate, has elab 


so massy, 
the 


+1 
Vali- 


green in 


rated this 
richness of dewy green; and the transi- 
tion is easy to the effect of both upon the 
Types of the ey ( 
as modified by differences in life, are care- 
fully drawn. All traced to their 
primal stock in the same powerful animal 


physical man. lish race, 


are 


structure, cold-blooded, with languid cir- 
culation, needing vast supplies of nutri- 
ment and stimulus. They are primitive 
animals, of prodigal organization ; natural 
fighters, brave and patient, tenacious and 


With the 


exercise, these robust frames expand in 


calm. passion for outdoor 
the extreme case into the decorated guards- 
man or flunkey, or the brutal bulk of the 
bargeman. Less exaggerated, they form 
the laboring machine, the member of Par- 
tough 
for night sittings—the stout, frigid, and 
The 
give to their finest women, while young, 
the and godde but 
with years mass prevails over 


liament built like a carman, and 


devoted clergyman. same influences 


mould tint of SSeS ; 
symmetry, 
color turns brickdust, chins double, and 
the mde bud bl 


nurse ting hen. 


into the 
Hawthorn 
was lapidated for saying not half so much, 


slender b! WS 


sit 


or the 


nor half as maliciously ; 


but then he was 


the outside, 
and did not link the effect undeniably with 


a cousin, and he paused at 
its causes, 

In 
qualities are encased, correspondingly de- 
At the basis of all is 
Our author seems to fail in as- 


this stalwart frame certain moral 
finite and positive. 
honesty. 
signing its due foree to this element of 
character. Is it 
clue to that instinctive love of truth for 
itself, which distinguishes the Teutonic 
from the Celtic races? 


because he misses the 


The question is 
he- 
lieve it may be accepted as a sound gen- 
eralization, that the has a 


too wide for discussion here, but we 


former race 
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stronger natural preference for reality 
that the latter is more 
indifferent between the true and the agree- 
able. Those islanders would never have 
rushed into a German war, nor vapored 
under a German conquest, as the Paris- 
Out of this probity, 
blended with native stubbornness, grow 


over seeming, and 


ians have done. 
that resolution, constancy, and power of 
self-restraint which ‘Taine observes in all 
conditions of English life and modes of 
training. ‘To 
and act by them without impulse he re- 
gards as the principle governing their 
eonduct. Hence their cold 
will, their habit of speaking out truth 
» wghly, and working it out relentlessly , 


reach mental, convictions 


determined 


their reticent or abrupt ways, and absorp- 
tion in the business of life, careless of its 
its with 
pleasures that are as formal and serious. 


giuces, and relieving burden 
It makes them as boys defy hardship and 
dangers, and despise sports that bring 


none ; stoical to brutality at school, and 


rough and teasing at home; but always’ 


truthful, sturdy, and in every way clean. 
Woman’s the fact of 
their domestic life, as it is the reproach of 
The girls of a family seareely 
From school and home young fel- 


subordination is 


their law. 
count. 
lows go boldly, half thrust out, into life. 
l'hey are taught to expect only a start in 
it, to trust their own heads and hands, 
anywhere and everywhere in the world, 
for the They risk as boldly the 
charge of life, and surround 


rest. 
another's 
themselves with large families, to be toil- 
ed for and trained and in turn thrust out 
If love or a dowry 
does not come in their way, the women 


to shift for themselves. 


do not waste in idleness, but fill a cheerful 
and respectable single life with charity, 
home, work. If 
are described as making 


literature, and socia! 


married, they 
order their rule, and comfort their ideal ; 
seldom inconstant, and wholly adrift and 
lost in the rare instances of unfaithfulness, 
but usually tranquilly broadening with- 
out elegance or fascination into vrouws in 
all but the language. This reflective ac- 
count of the substance in English family 
relations furnishes a fair, manly correc- 
tion to Mme. de 
caricature of superficial appearances. 


Stael’s acrid feminine 

Taine indicates these controlling forces 
of climate and temperament, and sketches, 
with clear, sharp touch, figures from every 
social class to illustrate their working. 
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He draws out no formal theories of the 


course a race so endowed and circum- 
stanced as the English must have taken 
to provide and maintain its political and 
Still, the 


fresh and lively colors of his pictures of 


religious institutions. under 
English villages, factories, mansions, of 
Parliament, the clubs, and universities, 
and in his etchings of social life frem 
Manchester slums and Cremorne gardens 
up to the habits and homes of the clergy, 
the lawyers, and the high aristocracy, we 
trace everywhere hints of his reasons why 
these diversities exist and continue. The 
mere truthful drawing startles by inten- 
sity of contrast. Doré’s excess of unreal 
not 
scenes so vividly as these just and sober 
copies do. He has not less praise for the 
patrician than pity for the pauper, seeing 
that both are necessary under the condi- 


clair-vbscur does render the same 


tions given. Nothing can be more fine 
and frank than his portrait of the English 
gentleman, with his fixed place and pur- 
under- 


pose in life, his self-control and 


standing, his large opportunities and 
trained capacities for work imposed by 
the tacit choice and leadership conferred 
by the willing but watchful assent of the 
He estimates fairly the cost at 
which the select few formed. 
** Out of a hundred animals you get six 
good racers; out of a thousand, a racer 
of the first For the republic 
toward which he sees that England is 


pec yple. 
must be 


class.”’ 


tending, the aristocracy fabricates the re- 
quired contingent of ministers, representa- 
tives, generals, and diplomatists. And 
be more sombre than the 
the state of the 


nothing can 


shadows thrown upon 


English poor—the hinds just above ani- 


mals, like compost at the roots of that 
splendidly flowering 
workmen, the grime and smut of the huge 
English Ihe 
gulf between highest and lowest is like 
that between paradise and the pit. And 
in the terror of falling rather than the 


civilization — the 


engine of manufacture. 


hope of climbing, he finds one explanation 
of that passionate energy of work which 
sustains the middle ranks in the hard-won 
comfort of an orderly existence. 

Taine accounts for many things that 
offend him in English life by a supposed 
faint nervous susceptibility in the race. 
To this he attributes their insensibility to 
the finer pleasures, the coarseness of their 
diversions, their want of subtle sympathy 
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in the domestic relations, and their short- 
comings inart, All the wit he lavishes 
on the barbaric taste of their women’s 
dress, only illustrates what they confess 
themselves, in a helpless fashion, by bor- 
rowing from across the channel, and spoil- 
ing what they borrow. In condemning 
English art because it goes beyond pleas- 
ing the eye by tint and form to address 
the mind with a story or a moral, he 
opens a well-trodden field of discussion too 
But that art in 


which he admits the English are supreme, 


wide to be entered here. 


is the art of disposing and modulating the 
forms and colors of natural scenery, sv as 
to produce and impart the effect of majesty 
and repose. No part of his book is more 
charming and eloquent than his frequent 
descriptions of Evgiish parks and guar- 
dens. 

As a critic and historian, dealing with 
men rather than man, Taine has had no 
oceasion to push to their extreme the theo- 
ries of modern metaphysicians upon the 
individual. He has discussed hereditary 
tendency and material circumstance up to 
a certain point, as moulding the growth 
We cannot 


judge from anything he has published 


and action of communities. 


whether he accepts that last conclusion of 
science which declares such tendency and 
circumstance to make up all there is of 
personality, and eliminates the individual 
will, ht well 
be asked to consider the instance of a na- 


Those who do accept it mig 
tion like the English, so set in resolve, so 
right in the main in morals, so topgh 
against adverse nature, so frank in admit- 
ting facts, so constant to high mental and 
spiritual standards, that they have been 
and remain, more than any race the world 
»f circumstance by 


and 


ever 
the 
choice. 


-aw, Conquerors 
assertion of personal power 

The translation is fairly done asa whole, 
but bears traces in many parts of mere 
Little of 
praise of ‘lithe and racy English’ it 
Sach 


journey-work. it deserves the 
gains from some home reviewers. 
passages for instance as ** bounding pearls 
turn in its hollows,”’ 
aship’s wake, or ‘ta 


in the description of 
feeble breeze in- 
clines and balances the trees,”’ are simply 
transcribed, not rendered, as they might 
have been with very little more attention. 
Ina few places the author's meaning is 
quite mistaken, though fortunately his 
kleas are always definite enough to show 
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clearly through the mist of careless trans- 
lativn. 


‘““FirinE aT TuE Fair, and other 
Poems.”’ By Robert Browning. 
James R. Osg wd & Co. 1872. 


‘'here is a meaning in these tangled ex- 


Suston : 


travaygances, though it takes three times 
reading to bring it all out. Is that worth 
the toil and time and trouble of extracting 
from these cramped, riddling ciphers, 
when the part of it which is metaphysics 
may be had, plain and dry, inset treatises, 
and the part of it which is poetry has been 
simply and purely given us by Browning 
before? Of late te has written as if bent 
on confuting his master : 

How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical, as is Apollo’s lute. 

His admirers plead that modern life is 
tov complicated for simple treatment, and 
that only the remotest and most mixed il- 
lustrations ean light up its new contradic- 
Granted ; but who cares for inco- 
herent the 
thought instead of its finished products ? 


tions. 
fragments of processes of 
a vapory storm of exhalatiuns together 
with 
poet Wav challenges the world to admire 
his pearls will find it too busy to pick 
them out of the miscellaneous contents of 


the sure erystal precipitate? The 


the drag-net tiat he chouses to pitch be- 
fore it. 

Roughness of form is the least of the 
objections tu the late verses of Robert 
Browning—though these especially just 
jostle each other by rhyme, and hobble 
knots 
craw! flat and diffuse, as if to parade con- 
tempt of structure. It is the leap from 
the outré to the trivial, the contortion of 
metaphor, thesleight-of-hand of grotesque, 


through verbal and elisions, or 


obscure allusion, the sustained acrobatic 
practice, that offend in the 
of his work. And in the conception it is 
a lurking irony, an uncertainty of conclu- 


execution 


sion beneath the confident phrase, a shad- 
owy doubt too surely dogging the sub- 
stance of assertion, which may be all very 
the 
schooling of the soul professed by the 


true to nature, but is not true to 


poet. Ina word, through a style that is 
turbid, clothing thoughts that are shift- 
ing, he has not succeeded in showing us a 
settled philosophy of anything. And, as 
if to emphasize this vacillation and stamp 


it as a purpose, each of the chief poems in 
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the volume vanishes im an equivoque, and 


ends, without closing, upon a ‘shall or 


suall not?” Up m the effect of the whole 

he pronounces his own judgment: 

Announcing wonder-work, I dwindle at the close 

Down to mere commonplace, which everybody 
knows. 

If, on the other hand, we choose to take 
this not as a finished work of art, but as a 
capricious tracing of the eccentric flight 
of thought, half guided and half wander- 
ing, hovering about and drawing near to 
commonplace truth, an illimitable fantasia 
on a worn theme, then it becomes curious 
and intelligible. Only, weask, is this in- 
dividual mental escapade worth reducing 
to a jargon of disjuinted talk, sure after a 
while to provoke a yawn? 
be excused for tiring of metrical funambu- 


For one may 
lism, with a balancing-pole weighted at 
one end with metaphysics and at the other 
with poetry. 

Pilate’s old unanswered question is the 
burden of these poems, that do not at- 
but to show that the 


best use of life is seeking its answer. 


tempt to answer it, 


Into the truth of things 
Out of their fulseness rise, and reach thou, and 
remain, 

So absolutely goo’ is truth, truth never hurts 
The teller, whose worst somehow 

grace, avowed, 

In the first of these 
that some truth lies under all appearances 


crime gets 
poems, the proof 


begins in a scene frankly devoted to shams 
and pretences, with the forlorn little tam- 
borine-player, Fifine, at the fair which 
the husband visits—the man, with all his 
passions and inquisitiveness and aspira- 
tions, together with his wife, standing for 
wumankind with its trust and jealousy 
and reserve and purity. Simple sensual 
attraction for Fifine is curiously put for- 
ward, doubtful. whether in jest or earnest, 
as the envelope or double of the attraction 
with which the spark of soul glimmering 
in her poor dim ashes invites the fire of 
his kindred human soul; and from this 
point the dialogue unfolds, the wife re- 
sIOWLY 


proving instinct, and becoming 


cunvineed that it is not sense, but soul 
through sense, that is drawn toward the 
outeast. ‘Then, by a sweep of imagination 
too remote and whimsical not to startle, 
and too vaguely embodied to satisfy, Hel- 
en and Cleopatra appear, to test the truth 
that the wife’s familiar tenderness is of 
more worth than the physical allurement 
of the most perfect beauty ever dreamed of, 
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and to complete the proof begun, ‘ all hy 
demonstrating the value of Fifine,’’ that 
“through the outward sign the inward 
grace allures.”” From the fair they pass 
out to the seashore, and the dialogue ex- 
pands into an allegory of the elements, in 
which ocean takes the part of the fulse ap- 
pearances we live and have our being in, 
and air represents the heaven of truth we 
aspire to and fall back from. ‘This is car- 
ried out with wearisome minuteness and 
fantastic detail, relieved by occasional 
points of exquisite description, circling 
again back to the original theme of Fifine, 
and leaving the impression of a deep con- 
Viction won out of vexing trivialities. 
Any suggestive association is wrested to 
the author’s purpose. Byron’s ocean is 
scornfully travestied to point a moral or 
two, and Hlorace’s ode to Virgil’s ship 
pressed familiarly into incongruous ser- 
vice, 

The last half of the poem abruptly 
passes from dialogue to dream, through the 
The idea of the 
pvem spreads and thins out till nothing 


music of the carnival. 
less light and consequent than a dream 
The 
transforms to a shifting spectacle of hu- 


can sustain it. carnival masque 
manity in masquerade, strained and bi- 
The buildings of 


Venice widen and waver into the domes, 


zarre in the extreme. 


academies, and temples of all the race 
** that subdivide, collapse, and tower again 
This vision, fluctuating 

’ 5 
} 


ne- 


transformed,”’ 
through impalpable episodes and inco 
the 


reat side-scenes, flickers away into 


conclusion that truth is one and perma- 


nent, but must successively take Shape in 
false appearances, founded on the rock. 
but building in sands. 


Then do we understand the value of a lie : 
Its pul pose served, its truth once safe de posite d, 


Each lie, superfluous pow, leaves in the singer’s 
stead 

The indubitable song ; the historic personage 

Put by, leaves prominent the impulse of his ages 

Truth sets aside speech, art, time, place, indeed, 
but brings 

Nakedly forward now the principle of things, 

Ilighest and best, wherewith change ends, 

the 


] 


r the villa 


Suddenly we are back in reality; 
wife reappears, and as they ent 
a letter from Fifine is slipped into the 
husband’s hand, and he goes off *‘ to clear 
the matter up,’’ and to return in five min- 
utes’ space, or not at all! 

The second poem in the yolume, the 
** Savior of Society,’’ offers in the title a 
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satire and a plea, and keeps up through- 
out the uncertainty as to which of the two 
the author means to prevail. It is a fa- 
miliar conversation, in which Louis Napo- 
leun presents his apologia pro vild sua, 
Covering a narrower range than the pre- 
ceding poem, and far more symmetricaland 
conclusive, it yet expounds the same doc- 
trine by the saine generalizations and si- 
militudes, raked up from all the ends of the 
arth, that pure truth is not to be obtain- 
ed, and that the best possible conscien- 
tious use must be made of such appear- 
ances of truth for the time as we have to 
work with. “Therefore tle exile—over his 
cigar and his wile’s cup of tea, of course, 
not to miss the cheap trick of realism— 
tukes for his texts: 
I live to please myself. I recognize 
Power passing mine, immeasurable, God. 
- « « I worked my best, 

Subject to ultimate judgment, God’s, not man’s, 

This constitutes my mission (grant the 

phrase), 

Namely : to rule men—men within my reach, 
To order, influence, and dispose them so 
As to render solid and stabilify 
Mankind in particles. 

Thence he argues with great subtlety 
and force, that the times required no crea- 
tor, but a conservator; that his work, to 
better the state of the mute myriads, and 
keep stable what was tottering, was well 
done for twenty years ; and that to estab- 
lish any of the contending political or relig- 
ivus systems, to the exclusion of all the 
rest, would have dislocated society in 
France instead of maintaining its peace. 
As plausibly he urges, from the same 
p int of view, that of doing only the prac- 
ticable best, that his seizure of power was 
the salvation of the state, and his libera- 
tion of Italy its true glory. Here the 
prince and the poet both find iteonvenient 
to stop, saying nothing of Mexico, the 
civil list, or Sedan. Certainly, if Napoleon 
is to live reputably in history, it will be 
through some such justification, translated 
out of Browning into the common dialect ; 
but the work must be done with more ev- 
ident conviction than the poet brings to it, 
for he leaves us better persuaded of his 
ingenuity than of his sincerity. 

It may be a stroke of art to deepen the 
impression of that uncertainty and insta- 
bility in the appearances of life, which 
make a part of his theme. We do not 
miss in these latest verses, even in the 
savage strangeness and grim jocularity of 
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the epilogue, the aspirations of the pro- 
foundest if the most enigmatical poetie 
thinker of our time; nor doves he refuse 
to relieve the fatiguing strain of attention 
his verse demands by passages of great 
descriptive beauty, and by many of his old, 
familiar touches of painting that will bear 
the microscope. Still, these, like all his 
later poems, betray that subtilizing ten- 
dency that withdraws him more and more 
from general sympathy, and 

Keeps flying off, fining away 

Ever into a multitude of points, 

And ends in isolation. 


Life, Writ- 
With an 


’ 


“Joseph Mazzini. Tis 
ings, and Political Principles 
Introduction by William Lloyd Garrison.’ 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

Now that the door of the 
closed upon the career of the great Italian 


1872. 
tumb has 
revolutionary leader, Joseph Mazzini, we 
may expect for a great 
deal will be written and printed about him 


that time a 


here and in 
friends and followers. 


Europe, especially by his 
In England Pro- 
fessor Masson has published in ‘* Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine ’’ a highly eulogistic me- 
morial sketch of the man, his purposes, 
views, and achievements. In this country 
we have the publication under notice, 
which proposes ‘‘ partially to inform the 
public respecting a man who is destined 
to fill a larger space in history than is 
This 


is sought 


commonly understood.”’ 


to be done chiefly in an autobiographical 


form, or by extracts from the writings of 
Mazzini, with the addition merely of such 
matter as was thought essential to the co- 
herency of the story, and a characteristic 
William 
Lloyd Garrison, that sheds the least possi- 


introduction from the pen of 
ble light upon the life and character of 
the indomitable Italian conspirator, except 
that he was the intractable victim of a 
morbid for 
Meagre und imperfect as a biography of 
Mazzini, or asa study of what he aimed 
at or accomplished, this work will never- 


passion tobacco - smoking 


theless be read with the deepest interest 
by a wide circle in America, until some- 
thing more complete, more worthy of the 
subject, shall be forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, as far as our restricted 
space will enable us, we propose to give a 
view of Mazzini somewhat less panegyrical 
than that presented either by Professor 
Masson or the anonymyus biographer 
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Mazzini was born at Genoa, the birth- 
place of Columbus, not in 1809, as assert- 
ed in « foot-note to the American sketch, 
but more probably in 1805, as we have 
seen elsewhere stated. We are satisfied 
of this, because toward the end of 1826 he 
wrote an elaborate critical study upon 
Dante, with a covert political drift, which 
eould not possibly have been the produc- 
tion of a youth of fifteen, and was remark- 
able even fora young man of twenty-one 
years of age. This, and other papers of 
similar scope and character, soon won lit- 
erary reputation for their young writer at 
Genoa, and he grew more and more open 
and daring in the political tendencies of 
what he wrote, until the attention of the 
‘Tuscan Government was attracted, and the 
publication of his productions was stop- 
ped. But Mazzini was born for conspira- 
cy, and in the mean time had become a 
member and an active emissary of the se- 
cret order of the Carbonari, which, how- 
ever, by no means satisfied hin as a means 
to the great ends he already had in view. 
Its symbolism and mystery he. regarded as 
void of earnest political faith and pur- 
pose, and its rites offended his severe taste. 
Nevertheless he adhered to the order for 
convenience, or for the associations formed 
through it, until the latter part of 1830, 
when he was treacherously entrapped and 
surprised in the act of affiliating a mem- 
ber, and was soon thrown into prison. 
Dissatisfied, as we have said, with Carbo- 
narism, while in prison he conceived the 
scheme of a new order—that of Young 
Italy (La Giovina lalia) , which he after- 
wards carried out with wondrous persis- 
tency, daring, and skill, throwing aside 
almost all the machinery and mystery of 
the Carbonari. 

Finally released from prison, but exiled 
from Italy, he repaired in 1831 to Lyons, 
where he at once set to work to organize 
his new society, with all the art of an arch 
conspirator and the tireless, self-sacrific- 
ing devotion and indomitable enthusiasm 
of the martyr. Its mission, he declared, 
was educational and insurrectional, and 
he made himself a species of sovereign 
pontiff of the ideas which animated the 
morement. Professing to discard all mys- 
tic signs, nevertheless we see that his so- 
ciety, like Masonry, had its method of 


hand-shaking and of recognition ; its sym- 
its watchword, 
Ora e siempre; anda ritual, with an oath 


bol, a sprig of cypress ; 
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of initiation. In its own language, this 
ordcr was a brotherhood of Italians bound 
together to diffuse insurrectionary ideas, 
with the immediate object of forming all 
the Italian States into one free, indepen- 
dent, centralized nation, with Rome as the 
capital, and the ultimate aim of a univer- 
sal republic radiating from the Holy City, 
urli et orbit. 

Mazzini himself declares explicitly that 
from his first conception of the scheme ot 
this association of Young Italy, when in 
prison at Savona, he ‘* was not influenced 
by any mere political conception, no idea 
of elevating the condition of the single 
people whom I saw dismembered, 
graded, and oppressed ; the parent thoug!t 
of my every design was a presentiment 
that regenerated Italy was destined to 
arise inifiatriz of a new life, and of a 
new and powerful unity to all the nations 
” His writings are mainly 
made up of this extraordinary idea of the 
mission of Italy, coruscating and flash- 
ing with his rhetoric. With all his cease- 
less conspiracies Italian unity was but the 
foundation, as he believed, of his cardinal, 
fundamental idea of the universal repub- 
lic. Liberalism and nationality in Italy 
were to be merely means to that grand 
consummation, and Young Italy simply a 
round in the ladder of Young Europe. 
Rome, as we have said, was not only to 
be the capital of unified Italy, but was to 
give freedom and unity to humanity ; or, 
in his language, there was to be ** a third 
Rome—the Rome of the peoples.”’ 
Romes he alleged had previously domina- 
ted and given civilization to the world : 
first, that of the Csesars, from which 
** went forth the unity of civilization im- 
posed by force upon Europe”’; second, 
that of the Popes, from which ‘‘ went 
forth the unity of the civilization imposed 
upon the human race by authority ’’; 
while from the third Rome—that of the 
peoples—would go forth ‘* a unity of civ- 
ilization, finally accepted by the universal 
consent of the peoples.”? This faith in the 
‘‘immortal destiny of Rome,’’ he de- 
clared, had sustained him in all his trials 
and disappointments. The prophetic 
dream of his youth, the religious faith 
of his manhood, it was ‘ the evening 
star of promise shining above the dark- 
of his declining years. Rome, 
he asserted, was not only the sanctuary 
of Italian nationality, but ‘the true 


Uc 


of Europe. 


Two 


ness ”’ 
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historical centre, whose providential mis- 
stun it had been to evolve the unify- 
ing [talian idea and the Italian initiative 
in che world.”? ‘* That which elsewhere 
is but a word, becomes when uttered by 
Rome a fact, a decree, urbi et orli. . . 
National unity and the Italian initiative 
of civilization abroad, these two terms 
sum up our programme.’’ Regenerated 
ltaly, ‘‘at one bound,’’ was to become 
‘* the missionary of a religion of progress 
and fraternity far greater and vaster than 
she gave to humanity in the past.” ** The 
worship of Rome,’’ he asseverated, was a 
part of his being. ** The great Unity, 
the One Life of the world, had been twice 
elaborated within her walls. Other peo- 
pies, their brief mission fulfilled, disap- 
peared forever, Tu none save her had it 
been given twice to guide and direct the 
world. ‘There life was eternal, death un- 
known. . . . Why should not a new 
Rome, the Rome of the Italian people, 

. arise to create a third and still vaster 
unity; to link together and harmonie 
Earth and Heaven, right 
utter, not to individuals but to peoples, 
the great word Association—to make 
known two free men and equals their mis- 
nt” 


and duty; and 


sion here belov 

Phrases like the foregoing we find reit- 
erated in every possible form, on almost 
every page of his writings, but notably 
enunciated, in the most formal manner, 
in a declaration of his faith and pur- 
poses embodied in an article which he 
contributed to the ** Fortnightly Review ”’ 
as late as 1871, as also in a letter which 
he addressed to the members of the Cécu- 
menical Council assembled at Rome in 
1870.* 
cause they afford the best index to the 
true character and aim of the man ; be- 


We give them at such length he- 


cause they show what impracticable, ab- 
sorbing visions and dreams he pursued, 
what wild hopes animated him, and how 
infinitely short he fell of the accomplish- 
ment of what he worked for so ardently, 
eraftily, and indomitably. They give the 
true measure of Mgzzini’s place in human 
history, and aodhen greatly his admir- 
ers have exaggerated his share in achiev- 
ing the independence and unification of 
Italy, especially when we add that he 
opposed most strenuously every practical 
step taken by statesmen like Cavour and 
Azezlio, that led to the present unity and 
* “ Foftnightly Review,” June 1, 1870. 
18 
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independence of the Italian peninsula. 
Ilis patriotism was intense, but coupled 
with ideas so fantastic about a Rome of 
the peoples, as we have seen, that it may 


be aptly likened to 





a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 

Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to naught, 
We do not deny that Mazzini, by his in- 

cessant, ardent labors as a conspirator, 

contributed 

dence of Italy, nor that he played a notable 

purt in that great political drama. Every 

such its thinkers 

and theorists, its soldiers and its s‘ate- 


much toward the indepen- 


movement must have 
men, also its fantastic and fanatical ex- 
! its 
selfish factionists who retard, its brutal 


ponents and enthusiasts, and, alas 


eamp-followers who disgrace it, 

But what has come to pass in Italy 
grew out of the passions and aspirations 
of national independence, and the inspira- 
tions of a patriotism less diffuse than that 
of Mazzini; resulted from courses which 
Mazzini passionately opposed and con- 
demned to the day of his death, under- 
rating the,statesmanship and detracting 
from the motives of the men who really 
All parties of all the States 
of Italy supplied martyrs, apostles, sol- 


achieved it. 


diers, and conspirators, as well as states- 
men, devoted tu the idea of Italian unity. 
The whole 
same language, virtually of 
divided hy 

casual, arbitrary boundaries, imposed in 


race, indeed, speaking the 
the 


diplomatic, 


same 
lineage, only 


the middle ages or by modern cabinets 
and congresses, justly yearned for unity 
and independence, and were irresistibly 
toward it. do not 


question, stimulated the sentiment and 


urged Mazzini, we 


fanned it at times into somewhat fiercer 
heat and flame; but the movement took 
practical birth, form, and direction from 
men like Azeglio, and through the lofty, 

] 


cool, astute patriotisin and statecraft of 


Cavour, who knew how to tack ship when 


the wind was adverse. Too much of the 
time and thoughts of Mazzini were en- 
grossed with the mere mole-work of con- 
spiracy, always so profitless when it does 
not serve directly to prolong the existence 
On the other hand, 
that 


to be created 


of bad government. 
Cavour thoroughly comprehended 
the Italian nation was not 
‘*at a bound,” as Mazzini fancied, nor by 
the mere obliteration of boundaries and 


the simple aggregation of terrivories ; but 
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must grow by degrees, and be carefully 
He 


was as absolutely convinced as was Maz- 


moulded into a harmonious whole. 


zini of the necessity of Rome to Italy as 
her capital, and labored assiduously to 
that end; but, an upright statesman, he 
that the 
Church had vested rights there, which 


comprehended the Pope and 
must be honestly, not violently extinguish- 
ed and that it was not to be achieved in 
a day, but was the work of time and of 
the most delicate adjustment. This, how- 
ever, Mazzini could not brook. An incar- 
nate extremist, he regarded all such state- 
craft as expedientism, materialism, oppor- 
tunis ; and he characterized even Cayour 
as utterly ‘‘ destitute of all creative genius, 
and only gifted with the talent of appro- 
priating the creative power of others,’’ as 
if that of itself were not 
happiest of gifts in a statesman. 

When Azegliv, immediately after the 


the rarest and 


disastrous battle of Novara, threw himself 
by the side of Charles Albert, to become his 
prime minister, and also his good angel, 
by forcing him to make peace when he 
could not make war, as he was madly 
counselled and urged to do by Mazzinists, 
Piedmont Pied- 
mont rescued from destruction, the ul- 
Ltaly 
Mazzini would have contin- 


was saved; and with 


timate independence of remained 
practicable. 
ued the war and plunged his countrymen 
inextricably into an abysm of desolation. 
He bitterly condemned the French alli- 
ance asa stain upon Italy, and could not 
comprehend that only through that skil- 
fully contrived feat of statecraft the unity 
and independence of [taly beeame possible 
within his lifetime, and thus he would be 
Those 
who may doubt this need only to reeall, 
not the battle of Novara, but the disasters 


able tu die upon free Ltalian soil. 


which befell Italian arms in 1866, in their 
last conflicts with Austria. To-day, if 
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twenty-five millions of the Italian race 
are embodied under one government, it is 
because statesmen like Azeglio and Cayour 
were happily at hand to turn Italy away 
from movements prematurely urged and 
crudely planned by Mazzini, and a 


| the 
] 


vain insurrectionary efforts to which he 
devoted himself as toa religion—in fact, 
these constituted his religion. ‘They 
veloped constitutiunal liberty, and were 
tue 


de- 


tv create friends and allies for 
Italian cause abroad. 


woe 


But to the end Mazzini opposed and de- 


nounced everything done, except by his ad- 


vice, to achieve the unity and indepem- 
dence of his country. Consequently all 
who were practical and really able among 
the men associated from time to time with 
him—his warmest friends among others— 
were forced to separate from him and pur- 
sue a different policy from that which he 
continued to urge to the wild admiration 
of the callow, unbalaneed Lialian youth, 
who were captivated by his 
‘words, words, words,’’ as Hamlet 


phorases— 
hath 
it—chielly because of their Orphiec sound 
and incomprehensibility. 

He mourns and complains that he was 
thus abandoned by the wayside, and that 
movements and insurrections which he in- 
cited or initiated were always seized upon 
by others and diverted from the high aims 
A genu- 


inely great leader, fitted for the task to 


he would have given to them. 


which Mazzini aspired, would never have 
found himself in such a position, 

But our space does not allow us to con- 
tinue as we should like to do, our view 
of the true character of Mazzini, as mani- 
fested in his writings, and how much of 
his life and unquestionably great intel- 
lect were devoted and wasted in matters 
and schemes 

——-as profitless 
As water in a sieve. 








THE GALAXY CLUB-ROOM. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tue very first advertisement to be found 
in any newspaper is one which refers to 
the theft of This appeared 
in the ** Impartial Lntel 
lish paper, in Che year 1648. 

Bat availed 
selves of thig medium of publicity, and 


two horses. 


igencer,’’ an Eng- 
booksellers soon them- 
four years after, the January number of 
the Politicus,’”? a Parlia- 
mentary paper, contained the earliest ad- 


** Mercurius 


vertis»ment of this kind: 

IRENODIA GRATULATORIA, an Heroick Poem, 
being a congratulatory panegyrick for my Lord 
General’s late return, and summing up his suc- 
cesses in an exquisite manner. 

This is evidently a piece of flattery to 
Cromwell upon his victories in Scotland. 
Next came the quack fraternity, anxious 
to make known their nostrums. ‘* Ner- 
vous powders,” specifics for gout and rheu- 
matism, ** Lozenges approved for the cure 
of Consumption, Coughs, Catarrhs, Asth- 
mas, Hoarseness, Strongness of Breath, 
Colds in General, Diseases incident to the 
Lungs, and a Sovereign Antidote against 
the Plague and all other Contagious Dis- 
were constantly advertised more 
than two And in 
1658 the reading public were startled by 


” 
eases, 

hundred years ago. 
the announcement of a new beverage : 


THAT Excellent, and by all Physitians ap- 
proved, China drink called by the Chineans Tha, 
by other Nations 7'ay alias T'ee, i id at the 
Sultaness’ Heal Cophee House in Swee 
by the Royal Exchange, London. 

You see that the sister stimulant “ Coph- 
ce’? was first introduced into England. 
Two years after, Pepys makes a jotting 
in his diary to this effect: ‘* [ did send 
for a cup of tee (a China drink) of which 
I never had drank before.’’? And seven 
years later this indefatigable masculine 
worth while to 
** Home, and there find my wife making 
of tee, a drink which Mr. Pelling, the 
Potticary, teils her is good for her cold 
and defluxions.”’ 

Mr. Pepys must not be considered defi- 
cient or even eccentric in orthography, 
for Worcester had not then made his ap- 
pearance; there was no opportunity of 


gossip thinks it say: 


studying ‘*‘ Webster on a Bridge,’’ as 


Mrs. Partington advises all to do who are 


” 


and every 


one spelt just as his fancy led him, 


desirous of ‘‘ inflammation ; 


You remember Pope's couplet. 
e realms obey, 


solmetlunes 


Here the great Anna, whom thre 
Does 
tay. 


sometimes counsel take and 

That poor boy who was disgraced with 
the dunce-cap he spelt coffee 
without letters—k- 
a-u-g-h, kaugh, p-h-y, phy, kaughphy— 


because 


any of the original 


would simply have been considered orig- 
inal in thuse happy days. 

of ‘* nervous 
which 
what could 
old 


maid inquiring through the papers for 


AFTER advertisements 


p »wders,”’ and the cheering 


cup 


nervous women delight in, 


follow more appropriately than an 


her lost cat? Spinsters, nervousness, tea, 


and cats! a very natural sequence. 
Unfortunately 1 


tisement, but, like the old country store- 


have no such adver- 
keeper, who when | asked him for farina 
said he hadn't that, and offered me black 
silk twist, I can give you one about a 
dug ! 


lished in an English paper in 1740: 


married lady and a Phis was pub- 


WANTED |! 
iel. 

Any one that has 
any colour or colours, that is very, 


An Exceeding SMALL Lap Span- 


suchaon®, of 
very SMALL, 
with a very short, round, snub nose, 
If they will bring itto Mrs 
coach-makers, 


to dispose of 


and good 
Smith, at a 
Gelden Head in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


they may, if approved of, have a very good pur- 


ears. 
over against th 


Great Queen street, near 


chase. 

And to prevent any further trouble, if it is not 
ding SMALL, 
ish, peaked nose, it will not 


exce and has anything of a long- 
at all do 

And nevertheless, after this advertisement is 
published no more, if any person should have a 
little creature that answers the character of the 
advertisement, if they please but to remember 
the direction and bring it to Mrs Smith, the per- 
son is not SO provided, but that such a one will 


still at any time be hereafter purchased, 

It is unfortunate that this woman’s name 
was Smith; it throws en air of improba- 
bility over the whole thing ; 
thority is not to be doubted, 

What do you suppose were the senti- 
ments of Mr. Smith? Did he hope that 
all lap-spaniels in the Queen's dominions 


but my au- 


with 


peaked noses, and bad ears? 


might be born hereafter longish, 


l fear so, 
judging from two advertis@nents in @ 
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London paper not many years ago, one 
directly under the other, but of very differ- 
ent import. 

The first was from a distracted lady of 
quality who bad lost her ** darling Floss,”’ 
an uncommonly beautiful little creature, 
with a pijuant, intelligent face, eyes 
large, suit, and expressive, and an ex- 
tremely aristocratic look. It wore a sil- 
ver collar with tiny bell attached, and ten 
pounds would be gladly given for its re- 
covery. 

‘Tue other was inserted by her husband ; 
and he offered 
one who would bring back the same dog 
(in 


nuisance) ; but it must be a dead dog, or 


the same reward to any 


his estimation a whining, snappish 
the money would not be forthcoming. 

It seems too marked a slight to the 
Grimalkin tribe to give them only a pass- 
ing mention ; su befure disinissing the sub- 
ject of cats and d gs, please listen to this 
severe reprimand from some English Bergh 
or Burgtier, which must have sent rank- 
(if they 
possessed any) of those for whom it was 


ling remorse into the hearts 


mtended. It was printed in the London 


**'Times ”? not long ago: 
to Cats 
in the 


QUARTER-DAY.—Cruelty 
sens Who left a cat behind house they 
vacated, in Halliford street, the 
last Christmas quarter, will be gratifiea to learn 


The per- 
Islington, at 


that the poor creature bas died of starvation. 


There is a power and depth in this sar- 
castic sympathy which no comments can 
improve. And from martyred cats in va- 
cated houses, how easy the transition to 
auctioneers who, by theirartistic advertise- 
ments and wondrous powers of puffing, 
for the 
which it was for their interest to praise. 


found eager oceupants houses 


Tue late George Robins was famous for 
On 


easion he had made the beauties of an es- 


his genius in this direction. one oc- 
tate so enchanting that he found it neces- 
sary to blur it by a fault or two, lest it 
should prove too bright and good for hu- 
man nature's daily food. ‘* But there are 
two drawbacks’ to this property,’’ sighed 
out this apostle of the mart, * the litter 
ef the rose leaves and the noise of the 
nightingales.”’ 

Yet he must yield the palm to Mr. 
Christie, who described one portion of a 
paradise he was about to offer for sale as 
with a 


adorned, other charms, 


“i 


among 
which the diswusted 


wood,”’ 


angina 


purchaser found out meant an old gallows. 
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To the overflowing eloquence of this 
atrocious humbug we are indebted for 
one of the late Lord Erskine’s cleverest 
speeches, made on behalf of a client who 
had purchased a farm on the faith of Mr. 
Christie’s florid description, in which an 
extensive lawn, a commanding situation, 
a view of the Needles, and a billiard-room 
were mentioned. ‘* ‘l'o show you, gentle- 
men, how egregiously my client has been 
by the defendanf’s rhetoric, I 
will tell you what this exquisite and en- 


deceive 1 


chanting place actually turned out to be 
when my client, who had paid the deposit 
on the faith of Mr, Christie’s advertise- 
ment, went down, in the fond anticipa- 
tions of his heart, to this earthly paradise. 
When he got there nothing was found to 
correspond to what he had too unwarily 
expected, There was a house to be sure, 
and that is all, for it was nodding to its 
fall, «nd the very rats had instinctively 
quitted it. It stood, it is true, in a com- 
manding situation, for it commanded all 
As for 


deserved 


the winds and rains of heaven. 


lawn, he could find nothing that 
the name, unless it was a small yard in 
which, with some contrivance, a washer- 
woman might hang half a dozen shirts. 
There was, however, a dirty lane that ran 
close to it, and perhaps Mr. Christie may 
contend that it was an error of the 
therefore 
‘But where is t 


press 


read 


and for ‘lawn’ we must 


* lane,’ e billiard room 7 
exclaimed the plaintiff in the agony of dis- 


At last icted 


tu a room in the attic, the ceiling of which 


appointment. he was cond 
was so luw thata man could not stand up- 


turce 


right in it, and therefore must pe 


put himself into the posture of a billiard- 
Seeing this, Mr. Christie, by the 
the 
But the fine 
where 


player. 
magic of his eloquence, converted 
place into a billiard-room. 
of the Needles, g 
No such thing was to be seen, 


view entlemen, 
was it? 
and my pour client might as well have 
looked for a needle in a bottle of hay.” 
The case was, of course, decided in favor 
of the plaintiff, and Mr. Christie was 
strongly advised against indulging his 
tropical wealth of puetic imagery in future 
advertisements. 

But here is an appeal from a conscien- 
tenant 


premises in the same state as he fou 


who desired to lpave the 


nd 


tious 


them: 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to enabl 


the House which I have for the 
inhabited plight and 


in the same 
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which I found it, 500 Live Rats, for which I will 
gladly pay the sum of £5 sterling ; and as I can- 
not leave the Farm attached thereto in the same 
order in which I got it without at least Five Mil- 
lions of Docks, Dockens [weeds], I do hereby 
promise a further sum of £5 sterling for said 
number of Dockens. (Signed) 

Dated 3lst October, 1816. 

N. B.—The Rats must be fully grown, and no 
cripples. 


Tne first American advertisement ap- 
peared in the ‘* News Letter,’’ published 
of course at the ** Llub,”’ in 1704. Charges 
were to be ‘at a reasonable rate, from 
twelve pence tu five shillings, and not to 
exceed.”’ 

Everybody has heard of the shrewd Bos- 
tonian who advertised his horse for sale 
* wished to 
unfortunate dupe 


simply because he leave 


town.’ The who 
bought the animal was svon convinced of 
the truth of Josh Billings’s statement that 
** it is wonderful how much a man can lie 
and yet tell the truth at the same time ; 
for th 
bridge, thus making a departure from that 


” 


> beast balked hopelessly on every 


city an Unpussibility. 

CueaTtine advertisements make a class 
by themselves, and count their victims by 
thousands, 

Credulous people are daily enclosing 
money for all sorts of delusions, from the 
prize lottery-ticket to the ferrotype of 
their future spouse, and seldom gain as 
much in return as did the man who, an- 
swering an advertisement promising to 
send for five dullars a book containing the 
men worth over $20,000 in 
New York city, received by return mail 


names of all 


an old worn-out directory. 

This must have been almost as cheering 
as the reply of a philosophic friend to a 
romantic swain, who sighed ** Qh, where 
find affection and sympathy ?”’ 
Webster’s Dictionary, of 


can | 
“Why, 


course.” 


in 
’ 

A wag once advertised a carriage to run 
without horses, with only one wheel, and 
invited the curious in mechanies to see it. 
Many of the members of the Society of 
Arts attended, and in the ardor of expec- 
tution they were shown a wheelbarrow. 

A man advertised a few years since that 
mn the receipt of twenty-five cents and a 
Dostage-stamp, le would communicate to 
any one the secret of gaining a handsome 
fortune. The stump brougit back to the 
anxious seeker for wealth the valuable ad- 
vice, ‘* Go to work and earn it.”’ 
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Occasionally the tables are turned upon 
these audacivis charlatans. 

You remember the ‘** retired physician 
whose sands of life had nearly ran out,”’ 
who was described by some witty fellow 
as having **a louse tail-board to his moral 
sand-cart.’’ He received so many appro- 
priate and marvellous gifts of sand in 
heavy boxes, bales, and barrels, on which 
the expressave never happened to be paid, 
that his louse seemed destined to become 


He 


was obliged to relinquish his philanthrop- 


a Saliara in the midst of civilization. 


ic idea of making the world acquainted 


with his ** Sovereign Cure,’ and allow 
the fast-ebbing grains, now so distasteful, 


to ** run out’’ in some retired locality. 


But there are some simple souls who, 
with the best intentions in the world, are 
constantly eonyineing us that ** things are 
not what they seem,”’ 

How comical the announcement of ** An 
airy bedroom for a gentleman twenty-two 
feet long by fourteen feet wide,’’ or ** A 
house for a family in good repair.” 

The following specimens may safely be 
ealled ambiguous: 

Two young women want washing. 

Teeth extracted with great pains. 

Babies taken and finished in ten minutes by a 
country photographer, 

An enterprising furrier advertises that 
for such ladies as desire genuine furs, he 
will make muffs, buas, ete., out of their 


own skins. 


The next appeared in a London paper 
under the head of ** For Sale ”’ 


Piunoforte—cottage, seven octaves—the prop- 
erty of a lady leaving England in remarkably 
elegant walnut case on beautifuily carved sup 
ports 

There is a mystery, too, about these 
closing words which it is not necessary to 
su 


est, 


And what does this mean? ‘* Business 
Chance 4 

Tbe disposed of—A genulne Fried Fish Busi- 
ness, at the West End. 

Does the 
ness, the fish, or the way in which they 
are fried ? 


venuineness apply to the busi- 


And one's mind gets hopelessly dazed 
over the advertisement offering a reward 
for 

A large Spanish blue gentleman’s cloak, lost 
in the neighborhood of the market. 

There are others deliciously inconse- 
quent, like the advertisement of a run- 
away, which furnished this valuable hint 
fur identification : 
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Age not precisely known, but looks older than 
he is. 

Or the notice which a shoemaker put up 
on his door: 

Shall be back in ten days from the time you 
see this shing e. 
Some, however, leave not a loop-hole of 
doubt: 


} 
Dies 


at after having taken one bottle of my 
Soothing Syrup will never cry any more. 

And an editor puffing air-tight coffins, 
said : 

No person having once tried one of these air- 
tight coflins will ever use any other 

And here are two others fur the ambig- 
uous list : 

Buzzy Blankets for sale cheap. 

United Farmers’ Christian Milk Reform Com- 
pany. 

Let have 
cents, but not reformed milk, especially if 


us Christian milk at eight 
in its reformation it has taken the cold 
water pledge. We hope the Christian 
farmers will stay united, and that the 
united farmers will stay Christian, and 
that the united Christian farmers will stay 
reformed, and that we may have plenty of 
united farmers’ refurmed Christian cows’ 


milk. 


Tue advertisements of the Lrish are in- 
imitable. 

In an Lrish provincial paper is the fol- 
lowing notice : 

Whereas, Patrick O'C lately 
lodgings, this is to give tha 
return immediately and pay for the same, he 
will be advertised. 


A handbill 


lett his 
if he does not 


ynnor 


in Dublin, announcing a 


public meeting in that city, stated that 
The Ladies, 
vited to attend. 


without distinction of sex, are in- 


And here is another handbill : 


This is to certify that I, Daniel O’Flanaghan, 
am not the person that was tarred and feathered 
by the Liberty mob on Tuesday last, and that I 
am ready to give twenty guineas to any one that 
will bet me fifty that I am the other man who 
goes by my name. Witness my hand this 3vth 
July. 

DANIEL O’FLANAGHAN, 
What an utterly hopeless‘ lost”’ is this: 

LostT—On Saturday last, but the loser does not 
know when or where, aun empty sack with a 
cheese in it. On the sack the letters * P. G.” 
are marked, but so completely worn out as not 
to be legible. 

A deserted and distracted Benedict thus 
warns the public: 
McCDALLAGH.— 

MeDallagh, is 
and lett 


RUN AWAY FROM PATRICK 
Whereas, wife, Mrs 
again away 


Bridget 


my 


walked with herself, me 
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with her four small children and her poor old 
blind mother, and nobody else to look after 
house and home, and I hear has taken up with 
Tim Guigan, the lame tiddler—the same that was 
put in the stocks last Easter for stealing Barday 
Doody’s game-cock—this is to give notice that 
I will not pay for bite or sup oa her or his ac- 
count to man or mortal, and that she had better 
never show the marks of her ten toes near my 


house again 
PATRICK MCDALLAGH. 
N B.—Tim had better keep out of my 


The blending of the Celtic with the Ori- 
ental style is rather remarkable : 


sight 


NOTICE.—Mr. W. McCleish begs to state to his 
friends and the public, that he has received by 
the most recent arrivals the prettiest waistceat 
pieces that ever were seen; really it would be 
worth any gentleman’s while even to look at 
them. It his weak 
how man, who is born of a woman and full of 
trouble, could invent such pretty things It 
strikes him forcibly that the patterns and tex- 
ture must have been undoubtedly invented by 


surpasses understanding 


some wise philosopher. 

Ladies, although my shop’s small, I pray you 
won't fear. 

I turned out my pelisses, the first of the land 
sure may wear ; 

If they are not well finished, or the best of trim- 
mings, 

I will undertake to 
and linings. 

No. 39 Cossitollah, Calcutta. 


sat backs, breasts, sleeves, 


Preruars the crowning fact in modern 
advertising is that which is stated 
Thackeray in his ** Journey from Cornhill 
to namely, that ‘* Warren's 
Blacking”’ is painted up over an o! 


DY 


Cairo,” 
liter- 
ated inscription to Psammetichus on Pom- 
pey ’ Pillar! 

The praises of this blacking were sung 
at 
when Byron was accused of receiving six 


in glowing strains, and it is said th 


hundred a year fur his services as laureate 
to Mrs. Warren—of being, in short, the 
actual personage alluded tu in her famous 
boast, ‘* We keeps a poet ’’—he showed no 
anxiety to repudiate the charge. 

Theodore Hook was walking in London 
one day, when his attention was attracted 
to a partially finished advertisement : 
“Try Warren’s B—.”’ ‘The rest is 
lacking,’’ said the ever-ready wit. 

Itolloway expended $150,000 annually 
in advertisements alone, and made the cir- 
cuit of the globe with his pills and oint- 
ments, 

There was a picture in ‘* Punch ”’ 
years ago, depicting the horror 
old 


charming ladies over his 


some 


of a nice 
geutleman who, when taking two 


grounds, discov- 


ered thate some wreteh had ** been and 
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gone”’ in the night and left on his orna- 
mental rock-work ** Try Holloway’s Liv- 
er Pills!”’ painted in large black letters’ 

It might be difficult for a person of ordi- 
nary ability to find out the point of analo- 
gy between Dante's * Inferno” and Mr. 
Holloway’s ointment, but it has been dune. 

SURPRISING PROPHECY OF DANTE!—How 
little was it imagined that those celebrated lines 
of Dante, “ And time shall see thee 
every ili!” wouid be literally fulfilled in Eng- 
land, and in the nineteenth century ! Yet so it 
is. The disorders, of man, however complicated 
they may be, are bow subdued with surprising 
rapidity by that incomparable preparation, 
* Holloway’s Ointment,” in combination with 
its powerful auxiliary, “ Holloway’s External 
Disease Vill.” 


ured of 


We often see as a paraphrase to *‘ Be- 
me dull care,’’ this beautiful sentiment, 
Use Pedro’s Pills, and be happy.’’ But 
a bill-sticker eanployed by the Y. M. C. A. 
produced an unfortunate effect when he 
posted his warning motto, “Prepare to 
meec thy God!’ in such a way that it 
the last two 

cheering advertisement. 


or 
t=] 
ss 


covered words of Pedro’s 

On a fence-in Berkshire is painted in 
glaring capitals, ‘* Use Dr. Prior’s Cough 
and just below, ‘** Buy your 
grave-stunes in Pittsfield.’’ 


Balsam ; ” 


3annum, ‘* Fiji-Mermaid-Tom-Thumb- 
Wo »Lly-Horse-Jvyce-Heth 


Squibob facetiously calls him, thorough- 


Barnum,” as 


ly understands the art of advertising, 
turning every possible circumstance to 
account. In his ** Struggles 


his own 


he gives this amusing il- 


and Triumplis’ g 


lustration of his ingenuity: To an able- 
bodied beggar who was willing to work, 
after putting him into a theatrical uniform, 
he gave five common bricks, telling him 
to go and lay one on the sidewalk at the 
corner of Broadway and Ann street, an- 
other close by the Museum, a third diago- 
nally across the way at the corner of 
Broadway and Vesey street, by the Astor 
House, the fourth on the sidewalk in 
front of St. Paul's Church, opposite; then, 
with the fifth brick in hand, to take up a 
rapid march from one point to the other, 
making the circuit, exchanging his brick 
at every point, and speaking to no one. 

With the remark “ that it was all one to him 
so long as he could earn his living,” the man 
placed his bricks and began his round. Half an 
hour afterward at least five hundred people were 
watching his mysterious movements, He had 
assumed a military step and bearing, and, look- 
ing as sober as a judge, made no response what- 
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ever to the constant inquiries as,to the object of 
At the end of the first 
hour the sidewalks in the vicinity were packed 


his singular conduct. 


with people, all anxious to solve the mystery. 
The man, as directed, then went into the Muse- 
um, devoting fifteen minutes to a solemn survey 
of the halls, and afterward returned to his round. 
This was repeated every hour till sundown, and 
whenever the man went into the Museum a 
dozen or more persons would buy tickets and 
follow him, hoping to gratify their curiosity in 
Finul- 
ly, the policeman, to whom I had imparted my 


regard to the purpose of his movements. 


object, complained that the obstruction of the 
sidewalk by crowds had become so serious, that 
Jmust call in my “ brick man.” 

his *¢ Jones, 


TROLLOPE, in story of 


Br wh, and Robinson,”’ ridicules the avd 
Vvertising system in a very readable form 
But we need not resort 
to books of fiction or musty files of old lit- 


of exagyeration. 


erature for amusing advertisements. ‘The 
papers of to-day provide ample material 
for wonderment and fun. For instance, 
read that 
for 


what can we think when we 
Mr. 
** Satan in Society ! ”’ 


Govdman wants more agents 


Mopsesty, and misfortune 
struggle for preéminence in the next: 


mystery, 


An obscure young lady would write for writ- 
ers or authors. Modesty prevents her mention- 
ing why they might like to have hert) The past 
is the only door through which she can ca cha 
glimpse of the future Her own 
book (printed, not published), and notices of the 
press, New York “Herald,” ete. Please ad- 
dress “ Future,” Box No. 130 —— oflice. 


Reterences : 


Tue ‘* Tribune” daily publishes this 


comforting news for those whose promi- 
nent feature does not please them : 

.—This is a contrivance 
for an hour daily, so 


NOSE MACHINI 
which, applied to the nose 
directs the soft cartilage of which the member 
consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly shap- 
ed to perfection Any one can use them, and 
without Price, 10s. 6d., 
by sample post for 11s.; post-office order 
or stamps. Alex. Ross, 248 High Holborn, Lon- 
Pamphlets sent for two stamps, 


pain. sent carriage 


free ; 


don, 


Ir is to be hoped that after a persever- 
ing use of this blessed invention, the pro- 
prietor of the manipulated organ (I refer 
to the nose and not the ** Tribune ’’) will 
be able to gaze admiringly at this mirac- 
ulous reconstruction, exclaiming raptur- 
ously: 

O nose! I am as proud of thee 
As any mountain of ‘ts snows ; 

I gaze on thee, and feel that pride 
A Roman knows! 


Kare A. SanpBorn. 
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— Tue front line of progress, as expe- 
rience abundantly shows, is not uniform. 
On the whole, civilization advances, but 
at some points it is stationary, at others, 
for a time, it actually recedes. The finish 
and furniture of our houses give some jus- 
tice to the term ** modern improvements ”’ 
when we pay regard to comfort and con- 
venience alone ; 
and the artistic sense, we cannot altogether 
boast of having the advantage over our 
To our 


but in picturesqueness 


ancestors and predecessors. 
practical race this re- 
mark is specially applicable. Both the 
higher or ‘fine’? and the minor, often, 
though very improperly, called the coarse 


arts, are often enough neglected in the 


Anglo-Saxon 


pursuit of more material and substantial 
English writers of various de- 
Ciiarles 


Eastlake to anonymous magazine contrib- 


objects. 
grees of reputation, from Sir 
utors, have recently given some thought 
to this subject, and (as is always the case, 
may the contrary) 
English opinion will be likely to exerta 
reflected influence here. But the Nebu- 
lous Person fears that in their anxiety to 
escape from the trammels of vulgar rou- 
tine and 
critics have sometimes run into opposite 
Ile, for instance, lately 
saw aremark quoted from Hamerton to 
tiis effect : 
bining blue and green in her dress, but 


however we protest 


tradesmen's traditions, these 


exaggerations. 
that a lady objected to com- 


could give no other reason than what 
** her milliner ”’ said or would say ; which 
ehowed weakness and want of thought on 
her part, inasmuch as Nature presents us 
with blue sky and green fields in a land- 
seape. If Hamerton really said this (let us 
have some hopes that the newspaper writer 
may have misquoted him), it only confirms 
what we had _ before suspected, namely, 
that despite his ingenuity and his really 
valuable contributions to some subjects of 
art, Hamerton is not a trustworthy guide 
in wsthetic matters. The green fields and 
the blue sky! Whataremark in sucha 
connection from a painter, especially an 
English painter! Are the green fields 
plastered up tight against the blue sky? 
Are they anywhere in close juxtaposition ? 
How many whites, and pearls, and grays, 


come hbe- 
the azure 


and neutral tints of ali sorts, 
Is not 
of the firmament softened by distance and 


tween and among them! 


aérial perspective, as well as by intermin- 
How far and how often zs the 
We all know that very, very 
We 


see it nut only in nature, but in the works 


gled color? 
8s 


ky blue? 


often the prevailing sky color is gray. 


of artixts—among our own, Kensett and 
Brevoort, for instance. And when some 
crude young painter brings a very green 
field and a very blue sky into violent con- 

To 


else- 


tact, how unsatisfactory the result! 
be sure, we may say that, here as 
where, there is no rule without excep- 
tions; but we must not let the exceptions 
take the place of the rule. 
and red draperies are justly famous, and 


Titian’s blue 


in jewelry the light opaque blue of the 
with the 
transparent crimson of the ruby; but 
this does not alter the fact that and 
red generally make a bad and glaring mix- 


turquoise combines deliciously 
ilue 
furniture. In the same 
way, we don’t deny that there may be ger- 
tain effective and pleasing combinations 
of certain blues and greens under certain 


ture in dress or 


conditions ; nevertheless the general rule 
that green and blue do not go well together 
holds good, whether uttered by a milliner 


or a Raphael. 


— Tue new English school wages war 
on light carpets, light wall-papers, ligl.t 
furniture coverings, everything light an& 
** shiny’? about the fitting up of a draw- 
ing-ruom. One can understand a reaction 
of any sort against the horrible, bare, un- 
relieved white walls once so common, so 
alinost universal in America. The Euro- 
peauns were never quite so forlorn, but the 
French had a passion for white walls with 
much gold pencilling, a style of decoration 
which was too staring when new, and fear- 
fully shabby and tawdry when old. And 
the English appear to have partially fol- 
lowed this unfortunate fashion. Yet we 
should not rashly rush to an opposite ex- 
treme. It is said that light walls and car- 
pets **put out”? dresses and reduce the 
size Of furniture. But any brilliant color 
utterly destroys a dress of the same color, 


besides interfering with some ¢ ymplexions 
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—vellow with blondes for instance, and 
certain greens with brunettes ; and if you 
cnouse a sombre tint throughout, the ef- 
fect is too subdued and antiquated. A 
light and soft neutral tint, with a relief 
of bright color, is probably the safest tone 
for a parlor. As to reducing the apparent 
size of furniture, we may ask if this is an 
unmitigated evil, or if it is an evil at all, 
considering that the tendency of both pur- 
chasers and upholsterers is to overstock 
and crowda room. For the walls the Neb- 
ulous Person avows boldly that what has 
been contemptuously called ‘* diaper pat- 
tern,’ that is, a dead white or grayish 
white paper with a figure of the same tint, 
seems to him very well adapted in itself 
and asa recipient of pictures or engrav- 
ings. Some have fait! in sea-green, oth- 
ers in darker hues; but whether your 
frames are old gilding or new gilding, or 
wood, or velvet, he can think of nothing 
better than the sometimes ridiculed ** 
per.” Still, if any one deems it too light 
(and there is, be confesses, a little sheen 
about it), we can choose among a variety 
of pale tints; but he is very fearful 
(whether the wall be papered or tinted) 
of any dark or decided color in a parlor— 
yellow, or bright blue, or crimson, or even 
maroon, the prevalence of 
** blacks ”’ (specks of soot) in an English 
city may have some bearing on the mat- 
ter, but one dues not find them specially 
alluded to. 


dia- 


Perhaps 


— ANOTHER point comes up here. How- 
ever it may be in England, in our country 
there is apt to be a difference of opinion 
between men and women about the amount 
of daylight ina room. The former like 
to admit and the latter to exclude it. 
Fear of the sun’s action on the furniture 
is supposed to be the ladies’ motive ; some 
uncharitable and misogynistic persons 
have hinted at other reasons. But what 
shall we say of those fashionable people 
who in early afternoon close all their 
windows and light the gas? Gas is the 
most unbecoming of lights, and, if neces- 
sity compels us to use it in the night-time, 
this is all the better reason for our reso- 
lutely refraining from it while any day- 
light isat our command. Burning it in 
daylight is truly one of the follies of fash- 
ion, 


— Bur the dogma of our new English 


school most open to objection is the exag- 
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gerated realism which taboos the repre- 
sentation on carpets, curtains, wall-paper, 
or hangings of any positive object, ani- 
mate or inanimate. 
are absurd, for ** who walks on flowers 


Flowers ona carpet 
»?? 
Equaily so are they on a wall, for “a wall 
is a flat surface,’ and you must not sup- 
pose or attempt any bas-relief or perspec- 
A Cupid on a bird-cage or 
a vase of flowers on a curtain is ridiculous. 


tive upon it. 


It gives an unpleasant sensation to sit 
down on a butterfly in the chintz cover 
of a chair. And so forth, and so forth. 
Now the Nebulous Person 
from the outset. Js it altogether absurd 


denies this 
to imagine youself walking on flowers? 
In warm countries you may literally walk 
on wild flowers out-of-doors at certain 
seasons (the Nebulous has done it him- 
self) ; and.there is nothing so very outré in 
supposing that they might be strewed 
within doors. As tu the walls, we often 
see real flowers upon them, wreaths and 
strings suspended and attached on festive 
occasions, fire-boards covered with them, 
All this while, too, we have 
left out of view the obvious consideration 
that it is tying us down very tight to as- 
sume that we must not put the represen- 
tatiun (for, of course, it is not the imi- 
tation that is the deceptive or quasi de- 


and so on. 


ceptive representation) of a flower except 
where we might reasonably look for the 
flower itself. Apply this principle to the 
Why is a Cupid or a vase 
of flowers more out of place in a curtain, 


other cases. 


draped against a wall, than in a picture 
hanging against a wall? If a butterfly 
on the cover of a chair gives an unpleas- 
ant sensation, what feeling is inspired hy 
What by 
caryatides supporting or pretending t» 
Can 
leaves anywhere, either in 

stuff? Where are you to 
Our new English school will allow 
nothing for carpets or wall-paper but 
geometric or kaleidoscopic patterns. 


a claw at the foot of a chair? 


: . 1? 
Supp rt a2 mantel?! you represent 
boughs or 

wood or on 


stop ? 


Cer- 
tainly these are very good in their way. 
In rich and thick Eastern stuffs they have 
an excellent effect ; but on lighter stuffs, 
and almost all papers, the trouble is, that 
if the figure is small it will be likely to 
have a mean or trivial appearance, and 
if large it becomes fatiguing and posi- 
tively annoying by its persistent monot- 
ony; and in neither case does it rest 
the eye by producing an agreeable sens.- 
tiun, one of the ends to be sgught and ul- 
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tained by form as well as by color. A 
pleasant outline is a desideratum no less 
than a pleasant tone. 


— Bur if he is inclined to join issue 
with our English authorities on this point, 
there is another on which the Nebulous 
Person cannot too heartily agree with 
tliem—their protest against the silly mock 
carving, the moulding, and gluing, and 
superfluous piecing, so in vogue among 
modern upholsterers. They say truly that 
by as much as real wood earving of the 
first-class is beautiful and adinirable, 
by so much is the attached imitation un- 
lovely and contemptible. It is almost al- 
ways bad in execution, from a purely ar- 
tistic point of view; it is generally bad 
from a practical point of view (as it in- 
creases the danger of damage by change 
of temperature and other accidents) ; and 
it is without exception bad on esthetic 
moral grounds, as being a thorough sham. 
Just under the Nebulous eye are two 
pieces of furniture which illustrate the 
principle so well that the writer will be 
guilty of the impertinence of describing 
them, though they are hisown. One is 
a carving or side table, made to order 
at very moderate cost—a plain parallelo- 
gram of black-walnut, without any at- 
tempt at anything like ornament, except 
a rough octagonal shaping of the legs. 
Of course you can’t exactly eall it hand- 
some, but neither is it ugly ; nay, it hasa 
certain gust beauty of utility about it, 
being precisely adapted to its purpose 
without superfluity of pretence or expense. 
On the other side of the dining-room and 
the dining-table is a buffet or sideboard. It 
wis bought ready-made from necessity of 
immediate want, and was selected as the 
very plainest and simplest article in the 
but there was too much 
trivial 
leaves, possibly intended to resemble those 
They must have added 
something to the cost, and the buffet would 
have been neater and better without them. 


establishment ; 


work about it, and ungraceful 


of the water-lily. 


There are men who will tell you that such 
speculations are vanity; that a table is 
only made to hold your food, and a chair 
to sit on, and that to be critical about 
their construction is a foolish waste of time 
and money. But the man who talks thus is 
cruelly short-sighted in his moral being. 
Look abroad on the face of Nature! Shall 
we blunder into the ludicrous impiety of 
even hinting that God made the pig and 
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the potato, and the Devil made the rose 
and the humming-bird? Why, the very 
storm has a fearful beauty of its own. Or 
shall we commit the paradox of inferring 
that grace and loveliness and fitness are 
well enough out-of-doors, but improper 
under cover? A great deal of money is 
wasted by good people on ugly things, 
where a little aesthetic knowledge would 
give them 
price. A very sinall expenditure may 
make a great change in the looks of an 
apartment. Some years ago the Nebulous 
Person 


less 


handsome objects at a 


living alone in a Southern 


was g 
city, ard occupying two rooms which cer- 
tainby had a safficient supply of tolerably 
convenient furniture, but in other respects 
presented a forlorn aspect, with their nak- 
ed, dirty-white walls, and their wood-work 
barely primed with a whitish ¢ mat of 
paint. He had not occupied the sitting- 
room many minutes when he went to work 
Among 
books were some cheap English pictorial 


to change its appearance. his 


The illustra- 
tions and vignettes of these he pasted all 


almanacs and magazines. 


over the walls, and, wherever there was a 
chance, on the wood-work, till the whole 
was their 
Among his baggage were 


room fairly tapestried with 
bright colors, 
two old 


dressing-gown, 


afghans and a shawl-pattern 
With these he covered 
some trunks and boxes which the bedroom 
wis too small to hold. 
few cheap china ornaménts, useful too 


Then he boughta 


after a fashion, such as match and cigar- 
ash holders, and these, with any other ar- 
ticles of his which could pass for trinkets, 
he arranged on the table and mantel -shelf, 
At an outlay of about four dollars in 
money and an hour’s time, he transformed 
the sitting-room ; and when his decorations 
were completed, he realiy felt a better 
man for them, and was conscious of hav- 
ing accomplished a good work in a smal! 
way. 


— However the extravagances of men 
Ruskin may 
against the principle, it is a true one, that 
the highest art goes with the highest mo- 
rality. In its completest sense the saying 
refers to the fine arts, but it holds good, 
with the necessary modifications, of the 
And this leads to a few 
words in conclusion on the subject of 
That the present style of female 
dyess has many inconveniences, some bar- 
barisms, and a few absolute indecencies, is 


like have prejudiced us 


minor arts also. 


dress. 
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very easy to discover. But it is not so 
easy to find a substitute ; and all hitherto 
attempted substitutes have proved fail- 
ures. Our English writers generally con- 
fine themselves to some simple and, for the 
most part, obvious rules ; such as that tall 
women should not wear perpendicular 
stripes, or short ones flounces too near the 
waist (though it might be added that it 
rather ‘‘lifts’’ a short woman to have 
plenty of flounces at the bottom of the 
dress), that certain colors become certain 
complexions, and so on. English women 
are rather picturesque than graceful, and 
look better in than 
One thing one is sorry to see : 


in action. 
The artifi- 
cial has become so confounded with the 
artistic (a very common mistake, and one 
which is the father of the most and worst 
errors in the minor arts) that even the use 
of rouge is openly defended in print. To 
protest against this will seem to our readers 


rey se 


to be saying very little ; but there is anoth- 
er custom more common and less noticed, 
but to our mind almost as reprehensible 
and meretricious, that of wearing false 
jewels, imitations which are intended to 
deceive, and which frequently do deceive. 
Few countries of the Old World are more 
overrun With shams to-day than our young 
republic. 
there is nothing paradoxical or unnatural 
in it. It arises from the rapidity with 
which our civilization forms. We are con- 
tinually veneering barbarism with refine- 


However unpleasant the fret, 


ment, or the best attainable apology for 


refinement, something after the manner of 


the Russians. We are driven to make- 
shifts of all sorts, in order to piece out 
what is imperfectly, because too hastily, 
constructed. In our roads and communi- 
cations, in the laying out and building of 
our cities, in all our great material strides, 


Much of this 
haste, much of this temporarily imperfect 


this tendency is observable. 


work, is probably unavoidable; what we 
should seek to make head against is the 
vanity that impels us to cover it up and 
disguise it anyhow, and then pretend that 
it is perfect and finished. It is therefore 
our duty to oppose resolutely all inten- 
tional sham, even in so small a matter as 
& woman’s ornaments or the fashion of a 
piece of furniture. For the New World 
sham is as mischievous as its Old World 
likeness, though its origin and cause of 
existenve be different. 


— Ir is sometimes the highest office of 
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a good thing to suggest to us the possi- 
bility of something still better in the same 
direction. It has been gravely suggested 
that New York excelled almost all other 
places of sojourn for the summer, in that 
Central Park 
Thomas's orchestra. Perhaps there is rea- 


Garden and 


it pr SSeSSES 
son for the claim. Undoultedly an essen- 
tial share of the day's enjoyment comes in 
the last few hours of day's decline ; and to 
our restless and hypochondriac country- 
men in their search after summer repose, 
there is great pathos in the exclamation 
of the old bachelor who, after long and 
persevering courtship, finally got mar- 
ried, ‘* What shall I do with my even- 
ings?’’ Individually the Nebulous Person, 
in mountain or seaside sojourn, bas found 
this a serious question. The grim spec- 
tre of ennui, which only hovers dimly 
on the distant hill-tops, or murmurs a 
vague basso in the crash of the surf during 
the day, looms vast and awful when the 
shades of night have fallen, when the ker- 
osene exhales its too-penetrating sweet- 
ness, and the insinuating mosquito chants 
his even-song of triumph and onslaught, 
when the rain-drops patter cheerlessly on 
the piazza outside, and euchre and flirta- 
tion have alike ceased to charm within. 
At such a time we feel that this world is, 
after all, but a scene of compensation, and 
that even the 
Wall street 
August heat and noonday toil in watch- 


much-enduring denizen of 
may find sweet amends for 
ing the moving crowd of quaint or fasci- 
nating or interesting faces at the Garden, 
and placidly imbibing Mr. Koch’s seduc- 
tive beverages to the music of 
Wagner. 


sit under the stars or beneath the gas- 


Strauss or 
But because it is pleasant to 


light, and, with or without the gentle efflu- 
ence of womanly presence, or the rippling 
murmur of feminine converse, to sip and 
sigh, to lean and linger and listen through 
the long, lazy, sultry evenings, it does not 
follow that this is the only or the best 
thing we might do, with the materials 
For the faint midsummer- 
When 
the nerves are firmer, the brain clearer 
better 
refreshinent, and such as Mr. Thomas is 
b] the 


able 
concerts, artistically speaking, 


ready at hand. 
time it may be, but only then. 


and more active, we may claim 


ainply to give us; for Gar- 
den 
net of a 
when we consider the artists who play 
and the auditors who listen. There is, 


fur any one who really enjoys musie, 


are 


very high order, especially 





a 


far too much promenading and flirting, 
and smoking and talking, and tippling 
and change-making, and other extraneous 
stir and distraction, through all of which 
the 
even at its best. 
usually such as to satisfy the severer taste, 


music comes dulled and disculored, 
Nor is the programme 


hungry for a reminiscence of the winter’s 
glories. Strauss and Marschner and 
Auber are nice in their way ; but a steady 
diet of ledy-fingers'and éclairs gets to be 
cloying, not to say nauseating, after a 


g, 
time. Our German friends, who set us 
the example of the garden concert, are 
wiser in their generation. Cheap music 
with them dves not mean shalluw music ; 
and the noble Stern’s orchestra in Berlin, 
which plays three or four times a week at 
different popular Jokals in the city, offers 
for its or so of entrance 
a programme which would do honor to the 
Philharmonic Society. Now, for any 
shortcoming in this matter no fault re- 
dounds to Mr. Thomas or his accomplished 
artists. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves. ‘The Nebulous 
Person, whose business it is to go every- 


ten cents fee 


where and know a little of everything, 
knows then that the leader in the enter- 
tainment he offers us wrestles indignantly 
with the hard laws of average necessity 
and economic possibilities ; that he never 
spent such time and labor in drilling his 
perfect orchestral machine for the mere 


performance of lilting waltzes and tinkling 
polkas, but had finer and better ends in 
Ile is weary of wandering, Orphe- 
us-like, throughout the winter, wasting 
on the rocks and forests and savage men 


view. 


of western wilds the strains which should 
delight the Forum and the Acropolis. In 
his mind dwells, clear and enticing, the 
vision of a handsome music-hall some- 
where below the Forties, where smoke, 
and malt, and loud talking, and the like 
ungsthetic vanities, might be banished 
to side rooms, and the Symphony in all its 
glory domesticated, a steady, familiar, 
and inexpensive guest, at an artistic fire- 
side. How welcome an innovation it 
would be, let all friends of good music re- 
ply. Of the practical means to this de- 
sirable end the Nebulous Person ventures 
no suggestion. Suffice it for the moment 
to have reminded the reader of the good 
thing we have for a time, and mig!it make 
our own forever, and froin the grasshop- 
per’s suinmer joy to have drawn a hiat of 
the ant’s more durable wiater content. 
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— ‘* Tutrty odd thousand of our people 
going abroad this summer! ”’ wails the 
** Morning Clarion,’’ subjoining in a sort 
of thrifty threnody, ‘* and fifty millions of 
£ 0d hard cash going to swell the coffers 
of Swiss aubergistes and Parisian bouti- 
quiers, instead of building up the fortunes 
of American railway and steamer lines, 
and making green the waste places of 
American resorts.’’ Very 
well, and what then? Art unaware, O dis- 
contented ** Clarion,’’ that the life is more 
than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment? that dollars are precisely the thing 
the average Yankee has most of, while fine 
taste, retined culture, and 
genial knowledge of the world are not his 


fashionable 


and = broad 
prominent and distinguishing characteris- 
tics ? Ideas, most economic ** Clarion,”’ are 
not precisely the product which grows 
most plentifully on the hedges of Sharon 
or Saratoga, or drifts up, amber-like, in 
the gleaming surf of Newport and Cape 
May ; but it is hard to pass even a sum- 
mer’s holiday touring in three or four 
foreign countries, of different language, 
religion, history, polities, and habits from 
our own, without bringing back at least 
a few fresh thoughts, a few broader views, 
sticking like burrs on a frieze coat in the 
nap of our imagination. Where, better 
still, one goes abroad with deliberate in- 
tent to collect them, the harvest, we all 
know, is easy and plenteous. It is in the 
hope that a fair percentage of 
mer tourists may bring back some such 
ideal crop, that the Nebulous Person de- 
clines to join in any lamentations over 
A great many, 


our sum- 


the Transatlantie exodus. 
of course, will do little or nothinz of the 
sort. ‘* With stupidity,” 

** the gods contend in vain; 


Says Schiller, 
anda sen- 
sorium attuned only to the strains of 
Kursaal bands or the glitter of continental 
shop-windows will be dead to the glow of 
Titian and Rubens, the grandeur of Milan 
spires, and the snowy majesty of Monte 
Rosa. Still, if we are not ready to admit 
that 
a fool that has been sent to Rome 
Excels a fool that has been kept at home, 

there is yet hope that he may be no worse ; 
and in the long average, his folly, both as 
disease and symptom is more likely to be 
kept healthily in check in countries where 
strangeness of language and all material 
relations tend to repression, than at home, 
where he and his unreasoning pocket- 
buok are masters of the situatiun 





